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Research Refatinj^ lo Children, Bulletin S6 was prepared by the ERIC Qearing- 
house on Early Childhood Education pursuant to Contraa OCD-CB-02, Child-, 
ren's Bureau, Office of Child Development, U. S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Contractors undertaking such projects 'under Government 
sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their jfidgmem tn profes^onal 
and technical matters/ Points of view or opinions do not, therefore, necessarily 
represent official Oflftce of Child Development position or policy. 
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PREFACE 



JUseafch Hfibuirtg to Otiltfmt, Bulletin 36 includes reports of fcsearcfa in piogim or 
rconitiy completed reiearctt Witli the exception of the section on Lmig*Terjn Reieaicht it 
does not repeat studies inctuded in Bulletins 3 througfa 3S even thoufb^ tfacy tie stUI in 
pfotrest. This imt, therefoit, does not reflect nil tetetrch relttiiig to.cbUdren, but only 
resetfch reported tp usirom Septen£ber 1975 thioqgh Febnuiry 1976. 

In addition to repoiu of current leiearcb, Btdktin 36 contains Pnceptual Motor 
Abllftles: A Bibliography, whtch updates imvious ERIC Ckaringboute on Eariy Childbood ^ 
EdiKw ion b i b li og rmphies^on the sul^ect 'Tbe bibliogrqihic sources inctu«te ERIC docu^ 
mentSt journal articles, bookt^ and pampbku that we hope you wiU find useful. 

PublicalSon references and ptens «e cited in the abstracts of research in the bulletin. 
' Tht CkaringMous^ bowevert does not maintain infonnation on the publications itS the 
inveitifittors. If you with to obudn further dcttilt about tay cS the prcifects^ please check 
' profesnonal journals in the appropriate field or write direct^ to the investigator 

We wish to thank investiiators who have lubmitted reports of their research and those 
who have informeo us of other studies. We wish to acknowledge the valuable assistance 
of the Sdence Infonnation Exchange and the foundations that provided us with informa** 
tion about ^ir research grants* ^ 



Ulian G. Katz, Ph.D. 
Director 

ERIC Clearingbouse on Early Childhood Education 



To Retetfch Inveitiitton: 

Tbit iiubtictiion if onfy ti ctHuptete at you are willing to make it. 
On pate 167 you will find a fonn for reporting your current research. 
On pafc 171 you will fmi a form to let us know of other invcstigAtors 
who are working in the fieki Please let us bear from you. 



Researvh Bftatinfs to ChMrett 
ERIC/ECE 

905 West Penmylvania Avenue 
Urfoana. Illinois 61801 
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PERCEPTUAL MOTOR ABILITIES: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 



this selective bibliography on the jperccptual motor abilities of chiMicn is divided idto ^ 
fn/^ sections:, (I) Perceptual Motor Coordinatioit^ (2) Perceptual Motor Leamirigt (3) 
Pera^ual Motor Programs* (4)'Vi3ual Pjerception Skills, and (5) Books. 

\ Gtations of ERIC documents (denoted by an ED number) appeared in Restock in 
Edua^on (MlEX and citations of journal articles ^appeared in Cmrent Iruiex to Journab 
in Education (CUE) from January 1973 through January 1976. Books and jojinuil articles 
mt avaitabte in public libraries, ERIC documents may be ordered^ from; 

Computer Microflbh Inumational Corporation 
Eric Document Reproduction Send^ 
P.O. Box 190 
AAingtottt Virginia 22210. 

ERIC studies may be ordered on Microfiche (MF) or on hard copy (HC). ToNread MF 
(a tiimparent fibn card), use a microflcbe reader available in most libraries. HC is a 
photocopy of the original document 

Major de«riptors (marked with asterisks) and minor descript«a appear undef each 
citation. Descriptors with asterisks denote the document's major subject hutter; terms 
without atterisks suggest topics of le&ser import that are covered in the document. 



PwHUtMi Uoim Coofdhiatiori 



Albierto* Charles A. Assessing perceptual' motor competency* Academic Therapy, Spring , 
1975. 10(3), 355-359. 

Exceptional Child Education* ^Handicapped Chil<^n, *Motor Development* * 
^Perceptual Motor Coordination, Teachm* *Testir^ ^ ^ " ^ 



Bembaum, Marda et al Relationships among perceptuat*motor tasks: Tracing and copy* 
ing. Jourrml Educational Psychology^ October 1974, 66(5)» 751*735. 

# 

. Generalization* ^Lateral Dominan^^, ^Neurological Organization, *Pereep* 
^ tual Motor Coordinatiod, ^Sequential Approach, Task Analysis* *Ttttk Per* 
formance* Transfer of Training 



Sinklcy, M. Edward and Maggart, William^^ Reading reUMation and «Bender GoUli 

Aniyuslment Problems, ^Bender Vsual Motor Gestalt Test, tbia^ostic TesU, 
Elementaiy Education, * Learning' DisabiliticSt *Perce{»tual Motor Coordiitt'^ 
tion* ^Peifonnanoe Factors, ^Reading pitnculty. Research Pirojects, Test 
Interpretation ^ ^ ' ^ - 

Broadheadt Gtottjty ^D. Sodal class correlates* of jjoss inotor^j^ormaocc in special 
education^ /t«Aa6///i^rib/i No^^ ^ , 

wChildhood, ^Correlation, ^Educable Mentally Handicapped, EVceptional 
, X:hild Research* ^Mimimdly Bratn Injured, *Ferce|ttulib1vfotor Coordination, : 
P^chcmptor Sfkills; '^Socioeoo&omi^ Influences, Special Education, Statistic 
*cal Dafk , 



Broadhead, Geoffrey D, Beam walking in special education. Rthabititothn Literature, May 
* 1974, 35(5K 1*5*147, 15K 

^ Childhood, *Educable MenUlly Handicapped, ^Exceptional Child Reteaicti,' ^ 
Leamiiv litsabilttieSt Mentally Handicapped, Minimally Biain Injured, 
Perceptual MM>r Coordination, Testings* *Test Reliability 

\ ^ - . " ' ^ 

Chissom, Brad S. ft Canonical validity of p^ceotual^otor skiUs b^x predicting an 
^ academic criterion, tducatioml and Psychological Measuremem. Winter 1972^ 32(4X 
1095-1098. I 

^Academic Performance, Kindergarten Children, Measurement Instructions, ' 
, Perceptual Motor Coordination, ^Predictive Measurement, Predictor 
Variables, ^elationdtip. Tables (DaU), H^est Validity ' ' ^ . 



Condon, WJUram S. Multiple ^response' to sound in dysfunctional children. Journal qf^ 
Autism and ChSdhood Schi^phrenla, Marc^ 1975, S(l), 37*36. 

^Auditory Perception, Aural Stimuli, ^Ailtis^ Exceptional Child Research, 
' Uanting Disabilities, Linguisti^ ^Perceptual Motor Coordination; *Reac- 
tive Belbtvior, ^Reading Difltoim j ■ \ 

DeMyer, Marian K. et ah A comparison of adaptive, verbal and iAoto( pcoifiks of psy^^ 
chojfic and non^sychotic subnt^rptaf children. Jourrtal Autism and Childhood 
^Schizophrmia, October^Ekecembet* 1972, 2(4)^ 359-377. , * . 

^ Autism, Early Childhood, Emotionally Disturbed^ ^Exceptional iC^^ Re* 
' search, intellectual 'development* *Pen^ptual Motor Co<ildiiUh'^^ 
chotic Children, Scliizc^hrenia, Tests, ^Verbal Ability \ - 



Friedrich^.Dou^s and FilU^r/ Gerald B> Visual*motor perfbihi^jkce: Detim^tion of thc^ 
•^perceptual ddTicir 'hypothesis* Journal of Clinical Psychology, Apnt 1973^ 29(2X 
307^209- . . ' ' - - ^ ' 

^ ^ Data Analysis^ Infonnation Pro<^sing, ^cmory^ ^Perceptual Motor Cwt~* - 

ditiatton» Performance ^FactorSf *Retarded Childreiu ^Sensory Intc^gratioo, 
» ^ask Performance * ^ - * » *^ * ^ * * * , „ 



Harris, P> L'ff W* Tracking 1^ yo}^i^\htzfo^v&.^BrHish Journtd of Psychology,^ August 
-\ J974, 65(3), 345-349: , . * ' " 

^Infonts, '*^f%iceptyal Motor Coordination, ^P^chological Studies^ ^Research 
V Methodotogy* tables (Datar ' ' \ 

/ ■ ^ - . ' ^ ^ 

Issac, Blanche K. Ptrceptual-motor development i»f {inA graders as related to class* race/ 
intelUgence* iHsuat discrimtnalSon/^d motivation, Journal, of School Psychology, 

March 1973f! 11(1X47-5,6; ^ ' " 

* ■ * ' ^ _ ^ .J — 

^pifadvantaged,. Youth, ^Learniog; ^Perceptual Deveb^nent, ^etceptuaUy 
Handicapped, ^Perot^ptual^ Motor Coordinationi ♦Psycholopcal Servioes, 
Racial Di£fefences,' School P^chologists . - ^ ^ 

. Latch* Lyiin D, et aL A new group administnition procedure for the Minnesota Pcroepto- 
Diagnostic Test, Psychology in the Schools, October 1974, 1 1(4)* 403-407, , 

^DiagQ^sttc Tests, ^Group Tests^. * Minnesota Percepto^Dlai^stic Test, ' 
Norms, ^Pcrceptua! Motors Coordination, Reasearch Projects, ^Tating,, ^ 
^est Interpretation * ^ r „/ , " 

Liemohn* Wendell. Rhythm and motor ability in devVloprpenta^y dvabled children, March 
1975, llpp, ED 107 63r \ ^' 

C .v^opmtntal Tasks, ^Educable Mentally Handicapped, ^Emo^onally Dis* 
t^rbed Children, Motor -Devdopment, ^Perceptual Motor ^ Coordination, 
^ ^Physically Handicapped, ^Psychomotor Skills ^ - * ^ ' \ 



'Liet2, Enno S, Perceptual-motor^ abilities of disadvantaged and advantaged kindertarteit 
children, Perceptual and Motor Skills. Oecembo; 1972, 35(3), K^*890, v 

:\ ^ ■ . ^ 

; ^Cultur^liy^ Aflvantaged.^ ^EducationalEy Disadvancagied,^* Educational Re* 
search, Femafes, ^Kindergarten Children, Males, 'Negro Youth, *Pe)nSeptual 
Motor Coordination ' ^ ^ ' - 



Uoivm, bJU A. Activity analysis Tor cognitive<peroeptuat*motor dysrunction. American 
Jot4rnal of Occupational Ther^y, Novembcr*Deoembcr 1973, 27(8), 453^56. 

^Co^nitivtf" Ability, ♦Cognitive Perceptual Motctr Dysfurwtion* ♦Occupational . 
Therapy, ♦Perceptual Motor Coordination . 

■t ■ * * 

Mdphallt Philip H. Rccognitionj^and recall in shoft-^ern) motor memory. Journal of Exptr- 
^ mental Psychohgy, September 1972; 9(l),-i47-153.^ * ^ ^ 

♦Memory, ♦Perc<fptual Motor Coordination, *P^c^omotor Skills* ♦KecaU 
(Psychological), ♦Recognition, 'Reinfor^mentt Retention^ Stimulus Behavior,- ^ * 
Tables (Oata), Theories ^ * ^ , 



Martin^ John E and Sachs, David A. The effect of visual Teedback on the fine motor ber 
havior of a iJeaf cerebral paUied child. Journal of Nervom.end Cental Disease, July 
1973, I57(l),"59^2. ' ^ - ^ 

♦Cerebral P^sy, Chitdhood, Deaf, ♦Exceptional Child Research, ♦Feedt>ack,, 
Multiply Handicapped, ♦Operant Conditioning, ♦Perceptual Motor C^ordin-' 
ation. Physically ijl^icapped Visual Learning ^ • ^ 

Proger, Barton B. Test review No. 16: Test of Perceptual Ofgani?ation, Journal of Special 
' Education. Spring 3974, 8(1), 107-1 1 ». ■ ^ 

♦Abstract Reasoning, Adolescents, Emotionally Disturbed, Evaluation, ♦Ex* 
ceptional Child Research, ♦Learning Disabilities, ♦Perceptual Motor Coor- 
dination, ♦Screening Tests, Testing, Test Interpretation, Test Reliability, 
Test Validity . ' , - ' , , 



Ra^ck, Lawrence and Dobbins, D. Alan. Basic components in the motor p^ormance 
o( children six to 'nine years or age. Medicine and Science in Spoftj^ Sumi^r 1975, 
7(2), lOWIp, : 

Body Weight, «Chlldren,^ ♦Elementary School Students, Exerdse (Physiol- 
^ . Factolr Analysis, Human Body, ♦Muscuhur Strengffi, ^P^rceptuat Motor ' 

Coordination, Physical Development, ♦Psychomotor Skills . 

* ' * ' * . ' ^ 

Rider* Barbara A. Peroeptual*motor dysfunction in emotionally -diskrbed chiklren. v4n»f* 
ican Jourrial Occupational TKenv^tT*. September 1973, 27(t)» 316*320, 

♦Emotionally Disturbed Cliildren, ♦Percepttia) Motor.€6ordination, ♦Per- 
ceptuip Molor Learning* Physical Handicaps* Test Results 



Rosentswicg, Joel ftnd Hemdotu Daisy. Perceptual-motor ability and inteUectuat ability 
ef kindergaiten ^ children. Perceptual and Motor Skilb, October 1973, 37{2), 
' 583*386. 



Cognitive Processes, Early Childhood Education, ^Educational Researth, 
*InteUigence» ^Kindergarten Children, ^Perceptual Motor Coordination ^ 



Rothstetn, Anne L An informat&n promsing approach to skill acquisition: Perception 
and tiiruDg. March 197S, 43 pp. ED 1 1 1 76S. 

Athletid, Eye Hand Coordination, Object Manipulation, Perceptual Motor 
Coordination, Piiysical Activities^ ^Physical Education, ^Psychomotor Skills^ .> 
^Skill Analysts,. *Slcill Development 

' ■ V ■ \- . ■ 

Schball, Melvyn et aj. A sensoiy^otor context afTcctii^ ped^ormaocc ih a conservation 
task: A closer analogue of reversibility than empirical return. Chi^Developmentt 
Siplember 1972, 43(3), I0IM023. \ 

Comparative Analysis; ^Conservation (Concept), Kindergarten ChildreiU 
*Pdrcptual Motor Coordination, *PerfcrniaiKe Factors, Research Method* 
ology, *Shift Studied, Tables (DataX Task Perfonnanc<f 



Schcenfeldtt Barbara Barliant. The peT<«ptual*motor survey as a reading clinic diagnostic 
tool 1973, 196 Pp- Availabte from University Microfjlms, P.O. Box 1764, Ann'Arbor, 
Michigan 48106 (Order No. 74<31,96p MFUms. $4.0C; Xcrpgrivihy, Sid.OO). 

it 

Doctoral Iheses, Elementary School Studenu, Motor Development, *Per* 
ceptual Mdtox Coordination, Reading, *ReadiAg Ability, Reading Achieve- 
mctttt Reading ^ttnic^, ^Reading Diagnests, ^Reading Research, Reading 
Skills, •Rettrilcd Readers " 



Shapiro, A. H. Verbalization^ during the preparatory interval of a reaction*time,taftk and 
development of motof control. ChUJ Development, March 1973, 44(1)* I37-I4Z 

Age diffetences^ ^Articulation (Speech), Data Analysis, *Early Childhood, 
Motor Development* *Motor Reactions, ^Perceptual Motor Coordmation, 
^Reaction Time^ Sex^Diffcrenoes , " 



Ward, Susan Etter. Order effccu on selected perceptual-motor tests. American Journal of 
Occupatioml Therapy, September 1973, 27{6),^3lU32$. 

^Perceptual Motor Coordination, ^Perceptual Motor Learning, J^hysi^l 
Examination, Testing 
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Americin Alliance for Health, Phytkal Education, and Recreation, Washington, D.C. 
Physicgt education '73, 1973, 13 pp, Availabte from AAPHER Publication-Sales, 1201 
- 16th StM N.W*, Washington. aC 20036 tStock No. 245-25468, $0.50). 

*Chjkt Dcvelopniciit, Elementaiy Education, *Eletnentaiy School Students, 
^Motion, Motor Development, ^Perceptual Motor Uaming, *Pl^ysical Edu- 
cation, Physiqit Education Fiictlities, Play, Sktll Devetopment 

American Auoctation for Heahh, Phyiica] Education, and Recreation, Washington, D.C. 
^ Annotated bibtiogn^bx of perceptual'motor development* 1973, 122 pp. Available 
from AAPHER PobKcationvSafeft. 1201 - I6thSt., N.W., Washii^n, D.C. 20036(Stock 
Na 245-2$4I2,$3.25). 

^Annotated Bibliogiaphiet, Auditory^ Petteption, ^Instructional Materials, 
*Peftcptual Development, ^Perceptual Motor Coordtnition, ^Perceptual 
Motor LeamiDi, Visual Perception ^ . .. ^ ^ 

Orlion, Robert. What moves me to ad? I. August I971, 8 pp. ED 104 876. 

Academic Achievement, Perceptual Development; ^Perceptui^TM^l^^ 
dination, ^Perceptual Motor Learning, Physical Activities, ^Physical 
Education . 



Cherry^Ctare. What moves me to act? II. August 1971, 6 pp. ED 104 877. 

^Academic Achievement, Motion, *Perceputal Motor Learnings Preschool 
Children, Reading Achievement ^ 



Davis, Itobert G. The effect of perceptually, oriented physical education on perceptual 
moior alrility and acedemic ability of kindergatten and first grade children. 1974, 10 
pp. ED 096 280. 

^'Academic Ability, Cfitldreh, Educatibhal'Propiuns, ^rade K *Kinde^r- ~ ~ 
ten, ^Perceptual Motor Coordination, ^Perceptual Motor Learning, Physical 
Education 

' * * ^ 

Dietrich, Cdralee. An experimental analysis of perceptual motor approaches to learning 
problems, education. April-May, 1973, 93(4), 381-3^ 

Etementary School StiK^ntSt Individualized InstrucUon, *Percqitual Motor 
Lieamttig, ^Predictor Variables, /^Reading' DifGeuhy, ^Remedial Reading* 
Student Adjustment, Tables <DaUi), ^Training Techniques ' 

6 



Glazcr, Hilda Ruth and 0>x, David L. TrainiAg of perceptual motor skiHi in minimally 
, brain damaged children. 197), 2Spp> ED 077 131 



Childhood, Electromechanical Aids, ^Exceptiojial Child Reiefrch, Leammg 
Disabilities, Learning Proceuei, ^Minimally Brain liyured^ ^Perceptual 
Motor Learning, Research Methodology, ^Training TeduUqties 



Gottfried, Allen W. and Brody, Nathan. Interrelationshtpt between and conclatet of 
psychometric and Piagetian scales of sensorimotor intelUgenoe. Devttt^mmt^ Ay- 
chohgy. May 1975, 11(3), 379-3*7. 

^Infancy. Motor Development, ^Perceptual Motor Letrmng, ^Phyncal De* 
velopment, ^Psychometrics 



Hammilt Donald a/. VisuaUmotor processes: Can we train 'lem? Keadtng Ttmher, 
Februaty 1974, 27(5), 4eM78- 

*EnrV Childhood Education^ Learning Processes, ^Pmeptual Devetopfnent, 
Perceptual Motor Learning, ^Readiness, ^Reading Readiness, Visual Dts* 

criniination. Visual Perception 



Hedges, William D. and Hardin, Veralce B> Effects of a percept uaUmotor program on 
achievement ot first graders. Educatkmat Leadersh^. December 1972, 30(3K 249*253. 

^Achievement Rating* Data Anaylsis, ^Grade I, ^Learning Readiness^ ^Pcr** 
ceptual Moto' earning. Program Equation, Tables <Data) 



Humphrey, James H> The use of motor activity in the dej^opment of tcicnoe concepts 
with mental^ handicapped- children. April 1973, 10 pp. ED 093,570* 

ft 

^Concept Formation, Curricuhun Design, Educable Mentally Handica|!^, 
InstrMction, ^Menutly Handicapped, ^perceptual Motor Umiiag. ^Scietice 
Activities, Science Education 



Kaufman, Mauriccr^Perceptual aiMl languat^itadineu program: Critic^ revkm^R^adinf 
Aids Series. 1973, 61 pp. ED 080 976. 

* * ' ' ' 

Beginning Reading, ^Instructional Materials, ♦Language Development^ 
♦Learning Readiness, ♦Perceptual Motor Leantingt Proptm DescriplioQS» 
♦Reading, Reading Devetopmem, Reading SkiHs, Visual PerccfHion . 

l^tanderman, John Winston. A study of the effects of a kindnyarten pefcefmat'inolor 
development program. 1971, 160 pp, ED 071 017« . 

♦Developmenut Programs, Developtijenul Tasks, ♦Kindergacten, Motor 
Development, ♦Perceptual Motor Coordination^ ^Pereqrtuat Motor Leaming» 
♦Reading Readiness . ^ 

T 
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Kopp. Claire B. et at. Longitudinal study of sensorimotor ''^lopment. Devetopmtntat 
Psychology. Sepjpmber 1^4. 10(5). 687-695. 

Behavior Rating Scales, ^Ctuld Developments Comparative Analysis, *lti* 
fants, ^Longitudinal Studies, ^Perceptual Motor Learning, Petformance 
Factors, ^Performance Tests, Tables (Data) 



Laabs, Gerald J. Retention characteristics of different reproduction cues in motor short** 
term memoiy. Jourmt qf Exptrlmental Psychotogy, September 1973* 100(1)* 168-177. 

Evaluation Techniques^ ^Experimental Psychology, Memoiy* Mnemonics, 
^Perceptual Motor Learning. Retention, ^Retention 'Studies , ^ 

Mann, Marlis, Identify and assist the development of tujih ri«l( preschoo]*childicn. 197^1;' 
23 pp. ED 073 «33. 

Auditoiy Perception, ^Qirriculum Guides, Early C^hiklbood Education, 
Handicapped Children, intervention* ^Lanfuage Development, Leamiiv 
Di^bilities, Motor Developmem* ^Perceptual Motor Leptrniug, Preschool 
^ Children, ^Preschool Educauon* Speeches* Visual Perception 



Nelson* Monte and Pyfer* Jean L. Contemporaiy theories of pciceptuaj^otor develop* 
ment. 1473, 26 pp. ED 100 

- Bibtiogniphits, Child Development Cognitive Processes^ Developmental 
Psychology. ^Early Childhood, ^Educational Theories. Environnwntal Influ- 
ences* Growth Patterns, Inte^-vention, teaming Processes. tMtciature Re- 
views, Models, Neurological Organization, ^Perceptual Motor Learning* 
Physical Development. *SkUl Development ■ * 



Pyfer,_Jean L. Perceptual-motor dysfunaion* April 1973* 8 pp* ED 090 746. 

^Exceptioniil Child Research, Hypera^vtty* Kinesthetic Perception. Learn- 
ing Disabilities* ^Perceptually Handicapped*xej^rceptual Motor t^aming^ 



mg Disabilities* ^Perceptually Hamlicapped*x^rceptua] Mo 
' Tactual Perception* ^Theories. ^Therapy* Trainin^sTe^ 

/ ■ ' . ^ * r 

/ Rosenkranz* Peggy A. Perceptual motor development: Are you doing your part? Mti$ic 
Educators JoumaK December 1974, 61(4), 57*59* 

^Child Development* ^Leam^ngHpisabitities. Music Activities, ^Music £dt^- 

cation. Musicians, *Music Teachers. ^Perceptual Motor Learning* Teachiiv , ^ 

Methods * ^ 
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Rosner, Jerome. Perceptual skills curriculum: Visual>motor skills. Program I. 1973, 327 
pp. to 083 553. 

AtsocutXt Learnmg, Behavioral Objectives^ Cognitive Processesi ^Curncu* 
lum Guides^ ^Individualized Curriculum, ^Individualized Instruction, ^Learn* 
ing Modalities, Learning Processes, Paraprofessional School Personnel, 
♦Perceptual- Motor Learning, Primary Education, ♦Visual- Learn ing. 



Saunders, Minu M. The ABCs of learning in infancy. 1971, 22 pp. ED 067 146. 

- ---^^tiylty Learning, Child Development, Child Rearing* Cognitive Develop- 
ment, ♦Discovery Learning, Early Experience, Guides, ♦Infancy, ♦Learning 
Processes, ♦Perceptual Motor Learning, Play^ Social Development 

Sullivan, Dorothy D. and Hutiqihrey, James H. Teaching reading through motor learrdng, 
1973, 149 pp. Available from Charles C- Thomas; 30J-327 East Lawrence Avenue, 
Springfield, Illinois 62717 ($7.95, cloth). 

Creative E^cpression, ♦Motor Development, Motor Reactions, ♦Perceptual 
Motor Learning, Readings Reading Diagnosis, ♦Reading Instruction, Read* 
11^ Processes^ Reading Programs, ♦Reading Skills, ♦Skill Development 

rtiomas^ Jerry R. et aL Effects of perceptual*motor training on preschool children: A, 
multivariate approach. April 1974, 16 pp. ED 096 286. 

^ ♦Academic Ability, Educational Programs, ♦Kindergarten .Children, ♦Motor 
Developme^ft, ♦Perceptual Development, ♦Perceptual Motor Leamir^, ♦Self 
Concept ^ . ' -* 

Thomas, Jerry R. and^Chissom, Brad S. Prediction of first grade academic performance 
from kindergarten perceptual^motor data. Jtesewch Qm^terty, May 1974, 45(2), 
h48-153. 

Academic Achievement, *Motor Development, ♦Perception Tests, ♦Percep- 
tual Development, ♦Perceptual Motor learning. Prediction, Primary Educa- 
tion, ♦Readiness t 



Union Township Board of- Education, New Jersey. Learning to set-is seeing to team: 2- 
A second year report of Title 3 Project SEE. 1973, 43 pp. Available from Project SEE, 
Board of Education, 2369 Morris Avenue, Union, New Jers^ 07083 {no price 
indicated). ' - ' - , . . ^ ■ . 

' ♦Ca^ly Childhood Education, Early Experience^ Perception Tests, ♦Perticfp' 
tual Motor Learning, ♦Program Evaluation, ♦Teaching Methods, ^Visual 
Perception ^ 

It* 
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P*rc«ptiiil Motor Programs 



Bannatyne, Alex |Ed.) Programsi materials and techniques. Journal of Leorning Disabith 
ties. May 1973, 6(5), 278*285. 

'Diagnostic Teaching, Diagnostic Tests, Educational Methods, 'Exceptional 
Child Education, ^Instructional Materials, Large Type Materials, Learning 
Difficulties, 'Learning Disabilities, 'Perceptual ^or . Learning, Psycho^ 
motor Skilts ; 



Beers, Carol et aL Perceptual motor development: A performance based early, childhood* 
special education teacher preparation program. Monograph i|. 1974. 171 pp. 

■ ED 108 763. , — _ >^ . 

* Behavioral Objectives, 'Early Childhood Education^ Measurement TechnI* 
^^ues. Motor E>evelopment, Perceptual Development* *Fercet>tual Motor 
Learning, 'Performance Based Teacher Education^ Physical Devetopment* 
^Physically Handicapped, Ph)ffiology, Special Education. 'Teacher Educa* 
I tion Curriculum, Teadiing Techniques \ 

Belmont, Ira aL Comparison of perceptual training and remedial instruction for poor 
beginning readers. Joumat of Learning Disabilities, Aprii 1973, 6(4), 230-235. ^ 

Baste Reading, Early Childhood, 'Exceptional Child Research* learning Dis* 
abilities, 'Perceptual Motor Learning, 'Reading DifficuIty^X 'Remedial 
Reading 



Chase, Jr., William Neil. A comparison of the effects of a program of selected perceptual 
development activities and a supplementary readiiig program on reading achievement. 
1973, 103 pp. Available flrom University Microfilms, P.O. Box 1764, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48106 (Order No. 73*22, 895 MFilm, S4.00; Xerography, $10,00). 

Doctoral Theses, Grade 2, Individualized Reading, 'Perceptual Develop- 
ment, 'Perceptual Motor Learning, Pjnmary Education, Reading Achieve- 
-ment, *Reading.Programs, 'Reading Research « . 



Hoopes, Amy T. SPLASH dovm to reading. 1973, 13 pp. ED 077 171. 

Childhood, 'Dyslexia, 'Exceptional Child Education, Lateral Dominance, 
'Learning Disabilities, Neurology, Perceptually Handicapped, 'PerceiHuat 
Motor Coordination, Physical Education, 'Swimming 
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Klein Indcpeiident School District^ Spring, Texas, Resource services: Preliminary curricu- 
]um» guifle for readingt mathematics^ spelling, writing, and perceptual development, 
1974, 222 pp, ED 107 025, ^ 

Class Activities, Curriculum Guides, Elementaiy Education^ Exceptional 
Child Edu^tioHt ^Handwriting, Instructional Materials, ^Lcamii^ ENsabili*^ ^ 
ties* ^Mathematics, ^Perceptual Development, ^Reading Skills^ Spelling 



Kokaska, Sharen Metz. Classroom movement uauung. for the mentally retarded, Bduco- 
tion and Training of the Menfady Retard, April 1973, 8(2), 1<V14, 

* Creative Expression, *EKceptiioital,Cluld Educarion» Guidelineit Instructional 
Materials, ^Mentally HaniKcapped, Motor Devetopment, ^Perceptual Motor. 
Learning, *Pb3i|ical Education, Piognun Descriptions, ^TeacUng Methods ^ 



Krause, Dorothy, A motor approach to learning* Instructor, October 1972, 82(2}, 17(V171, 
173, . . 

4 

Eye Movements, ^Learning Activities, Learning Disabilities, ^Motor Devel* 
opmentt ^Perceptual Development^ *IVrceptual hfotorCoooIinaUm 
Activities, SkiU Development, ^Slsual Learning 



^ Krause, Dorothy and O^n, BorgbiU, MPMP: A.program of motor*perc€ptu(d movement 
pottemi. Wll^ 116 'pp, Available from Mrs* fiorghild L* OUon, 2609 Hackb^nry, 
Lacrosse, Wisconsin 54ti01 (SpifaHraund or loose cards, S3,50>* ' 

Body Image, Body Language, *Early Childhood Education; Exerdse (Phy* ' 
slology). Eye Movements^ ♦Motor Development, ♦Pemptual Motor Coordin* 
.ation, ♦Phyiical Activities, ♦Psychomotor Skills 



Krause, Dorothy and Olson, Borgbild, Motor^percepitml ntdvemem patterns: A program 
/br establishing rteuroiogkal crganijatlon* ]968, 40 pp. Available from Mrs. Borghikt 
U Olson, 2609 Hackberty, LaCrotse, Wisconsin 54601 (PiLper, SL50}. , 

Articutation {Speech}, ♦Body Image, ^Early ChtldboodJducatioa, Exercise * ^ 
(Physiology), Eye Movements, Neurotogictl Organixatioo, ♦Perceptual 
Motor Coordination, Performance Tests, ♦Physical Activitiet, ♦Psychomotor 
SkilU ' ' ' 



McKibbin, Elsie H, The effect of additional tactile stimulation hi a peroeptual4notor treat* 
ment program for Khool childrnL American JoumaJ of Oca^patimat Ther^y, May- 
June 1973,27(4), t9M97.- 

Anallysjs of Covariance, Elementary SdK>ol Students, ♦£>€ Hand Coordina- 
tion; Kindergarten Chihtren, ♦Learning Difficulties, Motor Developmefit* 
^ ♦Perceptual Motor Coordinaton, ♦Sensory Integration, Standardixed Tests, ^ 
♦Tactual Perception ^ ■# a 
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Mycrst Mtrvin L. tt al Master ptanntng guide Tor instructional objectives. Colorado State 
plan for the developmentally disabied. May 1974, 80 pp. ED 101 521 

Adjusttnent (to Environment), ^Behavioral Objectives, ' *Com:numcation 
Skills,, Exceptional Child Education, Handicapped Chiktren, 'Leisure Tinie^ 
*Motor D^lopment, ^Normalization ((landicappcd), 'Perceptual Motor 
Coordination, *Prevocational Education, 'Reading Skills, *Seir Care Skills 



Och, Mary R The trampoline and perception. Acafkmk Therapy, Sumrfter 1973* 8(4), 

*Excepfional Chtkl Education. Leamiog Disabilities, Perceptual Develop^ 
ment, 'Perceptually Handicapped, 'Perceptual Motor Coordination. Percep* 
tual Motor Learning, 'Physical Activities 



Slater, Barbara R, Achievement in grade 3 by chiklren who participated in perceptual 
tiaining during kindergarten. Perceptualmd Motor Skills, June,l973t 36(3). 763-766, 

'Discrimination Laming, Educational Research, Elementary Education,. 
'Learning. Readiness, 'Perceptual Motor Learning, Prereadiog Experience, 
Reading Achievement 



Thekn, Oavid C. A program for training chiklren in coordination anfl perceptual develop- 
ment. Education and Training <^ the Mentally Retarded, February 1973* 8{i), 29-35- 

'' 'Exceptional Cliitd Education. 'Handicapped Chiklren, 'Perceptual Motor ^ 
Cooidination, 'Physical-Activities* Primary Grades, 'Program Descriptions, 
Teaching Methods - _ ^ 



Watson, Marion (Comp,) et at Activities Tor the early 'development of perceptual^kills, 
1972. no pp. ED 072 853. ' , ^ 

Auditory Discrimination, AtKtitory Perception, 'Class Activities. Cognitive^ 
Devetopment, 'Curriculum Guides, Kindergarten, Langtiage'T>evelopment, 
Listening Comprehensiont Memory, Motor Development;~'Perceptual E>eveh 
opmentt Perceptual Motor Coordination, Preschool Education, Primary 
Grades, Verbal Developmentt Visual Perception 



Wayne-Carroll Publk Schools, Wayne, Nebraska. Project Success for the SLD chikJj*^ 
motor-perception activities. 1974, 203 PP* ED 089 481 

* * ' 

Body Image, 'Curriculum Guides, 'Exceptional Child Education, Kindergar- 
ten, ^Learning Dliabiltties. Lesson Phins, Motor D^elopment, Muscular 
Strength, "^Perceptual Motor teaming^ *Physfcal Aaivittes, Primary Grades, 
Spttial R^tionihip, Vm Factors (Leantiftg) 

1 
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Weimer, Wayne (lobcrt. A pcroeptuomotor and oral.tanguage progn^m for ciiildren iden- 
tified as potential failures. 1971, 201 pp. Agitable from University Micfofilms, P. O. 
Box 1764, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (Order No. 72-4000 MFilm, KOO; Xerography, 
$10.00). 

Affective Objectives, Cognitive 0)^eotives,^»*Grade "^I, Learning Disabilities * 
Low Ability Students, *Oral Communication, *P^ireptua) Motor Coordina- 
tion, *(leadtng Instruction, (leadmg Programs, Spelling, *lIiKlerachievers^ 
Writing 



Vlttiil PerMption Skills 



Bongers, Kay H. and Dibudlah, Anna M. Techniques for initiating visuomotor behavior in 
visually impaired reurded children. Eduwion of the VisuaHy Handicapped* October 
1972, 4<3), 80-82. 

*Exceptional Child (lesearch. Institutionalized (Persons), Lighting, *Men^ 
tally Handicapped, Multiply Handicapped, *Perceptual Motor Learning, 
•Teaching Methods, 'Visually Handicapped* Visuc^l Perception 



Braine, Lila Ghent. Perceiving and copying the orientation of geometric shapes. Journal 
of Research and Devehpment ifi Education, Spring 1973, 6(3), 44-55. ^ 

•Children,; Cross Cultural Studies; Geometric Concepts* Handicapped Stu* 
- dents, 'Orientation,^ 'Perceptual Development, ^*(lespon$e. Mode, Tables 
(Data), «yisWl Percejition* Visual Stimuli 



Braithwaiie, (I. J. The Frostig Test' and Traming Programme How valuable? Slaw 
Learning Child, July 1972, 19(2), 86-9L 

^Exceptional Child (lesearoh, Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Percep* 
tion, Frostig Visual P^rcq>tion«^ Training Program^ *Leaming DisabilHtes, 
^Perceptual Development, Predictive Measurement, ^Heading Difficulty, He* 
scareh Reviews (Publications), Test Validity, 'Vbual Perception 



Church, Marilyn. Does visual perception training help beginning readen? ^ Reading 
^ Teacher, January 1974, 27(4), 361-364. 

ining Heading, Grade I, ^Perceptual Development, (leading Achieve* 
nnc^kt^dcading ^Development, *(leading (teadiness, (leading Skills, *yisual 
Percept 



Drowatzky, John N. and Lehman, Jean. Visual perception differences in cerebral patsied7 
mentally retarded and normal children, (no dale tndkaied), 7 pp. ED 098 777. ' 

> ^ 

Adolescents. ^Cerebral Palsy, Childhood, Excepdonal CuH^ Research, ^ 
•Metvtally Handicapped, ^Perceptually Handicapped, Physically Handicap* 
ped* ♦Visiial Perception , - 



DuBoist Nelson F. Selected correlations between reading achievement and various visual 
abilities of cbitdren in grades 2 and 4. Perceptual and Motor slms, August 1973, 37(1), 
45-46. 

Educational Research, Elementary^&dncation, ^Perceptual Motor Learning, 
^Reading Achievement, ^Sensory Ihtegrationt Visual Learning ^ 



Fitcht James L. etaL A program to improve visual perception skUIs^of preschool deaf , 
children. American Annak of the Deqft June 1973, li^3>« 429-432^ 

Aurally Handicapped, *Deaf, ^Exceptional <:bild Research, instructional 
Materials^ ^Perceptual Development, Preschool Children, ^Program D^crip* 
tions, *Vtsual Perception 



Goodfriend, Ronnie Stephanie. Power in perception for the young child: A comprehensive 
program for the development of pre-reading visual perceptual skllb. i972t 173 pp. 
Available from Teachers College Wess, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 
West I2(hh Street, New York, New York 10027 (Piipcthack, $3,50; Suppl, $5i06). 

Books, 'Chikl Development, Cognitive Development, Concept Formation^ 
^Curriculum Guides,^Early (^Idhood Education, Instructional Program** 
Language Development, ^Perceptual Development, Preschool Learning. 
^Visual Discrimination, ^Visual Perception 

i ^ 
Hartman, R. E. Ball games for visually handicapped chiklren. ffew Outhokfor tfjfte BUnd 

October 1974, 68(8), 348055. 

\ ^ ' ' 

Exceptional Child Education, Kjames, Kjuidelines, ^Partially Sighted, *Per^ 
ceptual Motor Coordtnatjoiv^ ^Physical Education, Visually Handicapped 

• " o 

Haskell, Simon^ H. Visuoperceplual, visuomotor, and s<Hu>laBtic skills of alternating and 
uniocular squinting chiklren. Journal Special Bducatfofh Spring 1972, £(1), 3^, 

Academic Achievement, Childhood, ^Exceptional Chikl Researcht ^ercep* 
^tual Motor Coordination, Testing, Vision, ^Visually Handicapped, Visual 
Perception 
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JoneSt Bitt. Ficilitation of visiial perception thiot^h vohtntary movetn^ts in elementary 
sdtc»t-chtklien,-JbiiaMf_o/' ExpeHmentat Child Psychology^ December 1972, I4(3>, 



408-41S. 



Data Analysis, Discrimination Learning, ^Elementary School S&dents^ 
^Learning Modalities, ^Perceptual Motor Coordination, ^Sensory Inte|pra- 
tioh, ^Visual Perception 



Kugetmass, Sol et qL Perceptual exploration tn Israeli Jewish and Bedoub children. Jour- 
nol of Crass-Cultural Psychology^ December, 1J72, 3(4X 345-352. 

Bedouins, ^Cross Cultural Studies, ^Cultural Differences, Jews, ^Perceptual 
Motor Coordination, Readmg Habits, *Readi Processes, Teaching Styles, 
^ ♦Visual Peroepti«i ^ 

- ^ / > ^ 

Parker, J. L. et qL Simple device for enhanc^ finback in the acquisition of vtiuat 
motor skills of slow learning chiklnfn/ Slow Learning ChQd, November 197^,'^20(3X 
164-169. ^ 

♦Educabte MenuUy Handicai^,^ ♦Electromechanical Aids, £xce]>tional 
ChiU Education, ♦Feedback', Handwriting, Learning Disabililies, Mentally < 
Handic^ped, ♦Perceptually Handicapped, ♦^rceptual Motor Learring, 
Performance Factors 



IfJack, Jeralyn J. and Shick, Jacqueline. Physical education: Is there evidence to support 
the. use of the Frosttg Developmental JTraining Program in physical education^ /twr- 
ml of Physical Education and Recreaiim May 1975, 46(5X 38* ^ 

♦Academic Achievement, ♦Children, Educational Rf^etich, ♦Frostig Dev^l* ^ . 
% opmental Test of Visual Perception, ♦Perception Tests, ♦Perceptual Mot6r ^ 
Learning^ Physical Education, Visually )Itndicaiq>ed j 



Randhawa, Bikkar S. Perceptual information processing of different visual stimuU by 
eight-year-okt children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, August 1973, 16(lX 
55-«2. - 

♦Elementary School Students, ♦Information' Processing, ♦Perceptual Deve- 
lopment, Pictorial Stimuli, Recall (Psychololpcat), ♦Recognition,, Verba) 
Stimufi, ♦Visual Perception, Vbua| StimuU, . 



Seaton, Har6ld Wayne. The effects of visual perception training on firrit gilule r^ing 
achievement 1972, 146 pp, 'Available from University Microfibni, >* 0* Box I764» 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (Order Nd 73<^1, 484 MPOm, USifk Xerogfiphy* SIO^OI^. 

Grade I, ♦Percep;tuaUy Handicapped, Reading, ^Readings Achievement, 
Reading Development, Reading Impi^vclnenf, ♦Reading Rfteaircht ♦Sensory ^ 
Training, ^Visual Perception ^ . 
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Shindejf Liot^el/The effects of the Frostig Develojunental Program of Visual Perception 
on i^in^ readiness and reading achievement. 1971, 124 pp. Available from Univer^ 
- stiy Microfilms, P. 0. Box 1764, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (Order No. 72*31,815 
MFilm, $4.00; Xerography, $10.00). 




Beginning Reading, *GTad^r4r-^Kjxide|^aTten, ^Perceptual Motor Learning, . ^ 
. Reading Achievement, Reading Readinessr^R%afljog.Sc^ ^ 

Shurrager, Phil S. et at. Perceptual-motor testing of rnentaliy retarded persons. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, January !975,,79(4), 462-463. 
♦ 

Etiology, Exceptional Child Research, *Learninf Charaaeristicst ^Mentally 
Handicapped, ^Perceptual, Motor Learning, ^Student Characteristics 

Weinthub, Samuel (Comp.) Vision-visuat discrimination. Reading research profiks. 1973, 
80 pp. ED 073 437. Also available from International Reading Association, 6 7>re 
Avenue, Newark, Delaware 19711 ($1.50, nonmemben^l.OO, member). 

^Annotated Bibliographies, Eye-Movement, PercepiUal Development^ *Per^ 
ceptual Motor Learning, ^Reading, ^Vision, Visual Acuity, Wisual 
.Perception ' 



rYoitas; Allien and Hagen, Margaret. Effects of static artd motion parallax depth infomta- ^ 
tion on perception .of size' in children and adults. Journal of Experimental Child fs)h 
<r, chology, April 1973, 15(2X 254-265. 

Adults, Age Differences, Children, Data Analysis, ^Perceptual Development, 
♦Preschool Children, *Stereopsis, *Visual Perception 

Books 

> 

Cratty, Bryant Jackson. Motor activity 'and the education of retardates. PhiladelphiBt 
Pennsylvania: Lea and Febiger, 1974. 303 pp. 

Cratty, Bryant Jackson. Psycho-motor behavior in education andjport: Selected pi^rs. 
Springfiekl, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1974. 193 pp.^ 



Cratty, Bryant Jackson. Intelligence in action: Physical activities for enhancing intellect 
tUal abilities. Englewcod Cliffs, New Jersey: Prc;itice-Hall, Inc., 1973. 159 pp* 



Gerhardt, Lydia A. Moving and knowing} The young child orknts himself in space* Engle* 
wood ClifTs, New Jersey: PrenticctHall Inc., 1973. 202 pp. 



Wedcll, K. Learning and perceptuo-motor disahilitie.^ In children. New York^ New York; 
John WiJeyand Sons, IiSc,^1973. 138,pp. 



LONG-TERM RESEARCH 



Note: The repofts in this section concern 
research programs that are continuous. 




ion; and to determiiie normative patterns of growth and development 



LONQfTUDINAL STUDY OF CHIID GROWTH ANO OEVELOPMENT 

Iiivc«t^tm(t): Frank Falkner, m\d., f;r.C.P., Director* Alexander^ F Roche, 
Ph.D., Chief, Section on Pby»cal Growth and Genetics; and Robert.McC^, Pb.t>., Chief, 
Section on Perceptual/ Cognitive Development, 800 Livermore Street, Yellow^pn^gs, 
Ohio 45387. / ^ " - 

To condiia a multklisdi)linary study of chiklri(n whose borith, growth, psy- 
chob^t:aL4^'^^^t ^ environmei^t have been studied siAoe bulh, with prenatal 
and genetic mfbr 
in human subjects. 

Subfedt: Over ZOO subjects: from present infants to aduh^ with their chiMien in study^ 
The subjects arc; heatthy, from rural and urb^ areas, and from \q»per^ower to middle 
class backgrounds, ^ ^ 

Methods: A multidiscipiinary longitudinal study is being ^conduOed with reguiar visits 
and use of appropriate analyses and opmputer methodology. 
OnmliM! 1930^ntinuing. . 

Cooperating |f0up(s): Public Health Service, tf*S. Department of Health, Education, and 
3V^re; National Science Foundation; Samuel S. Feb Fundf V. S,. Air Force. 
P^ttcrttQw: Information is aviSlabk from tl^ investigator on approximately |,Q22 
publications that have been comjpleted to date. ' . ' 




36-AA-2 OEVELOPMENT OF BUOGETS FOR CU^THtNG ANO. HOUSEHOLD 
, TEXTILES ^ ^ 

Iiiv;p«lg»tm(s): Vitipnia ^ritton, P%.D., Home Economist, Consumer and Food Ecpnomies 
Institute, Aipicultural Research Service; S* Department of Agricuhure, Federal 
Center BuUdiftg No> I, HyatUvilte, Maryland 20782. ^ , / . 
Pkirpose: To develop and update eurrent household clothing builgeu taking into account 
^knofrn physiotogical and sodopsychotogiAl needs, clothing habits, income* and. other, 
resources various population- groups, and tlie prices and avaibibility of dotting ;^Dis. 
Sol^ectit 12,000 children inAOOO farniUes with husban<| and wife and one to Hve ^diildren, 
but with np other persons living in tl^ home. 

Methods: Data were gathered from the 1960-61 Survey of Consumer expenditures by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the U»Si Departnient of Agfictidture. Budgets for children 
were computed using regression methods for three economic hmls <tf the USDA'^food 
plans — economy, low cost; and moderate cost. Separate clothing ,bt|dgets weie computed « 
for boys and gjrti categbrized by age, repon, and urbanization* Budgets wilt be pubtisbed 
as total expenditiues for children's dotbing (updated to current, pripe- levels) and in 
garment equiv^t units. ^ . 

FfaMllngs: Budget costs for boys tended to equal comparable budgets for girls at the"^ 
' QConomyleveL However, at hi^r Mg^ levds, boys* colU were substantial^ less than 
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^ ffris' budgeu. This was espectally true for, older cbUdren. ^Qii differences between 
/ clothing budget [eyels^were subtuntitlly greater than betw^ fockt plansi reflecting !he . 

gneam^ tUuticity of clothing ^expenditures, jlit majority of faiW-budglftts and ruiil non^ 
\ farm budgets was about equal to thecomMfable urban btulg^i / ^ 

^ \ ' Duraticni 1^2-coiiUnuiiig. ~ 

' , Publicattom: Briuon, V. Clothing budgeu for children from the USDA: Annual cotu at 

thite levels in four- regions. //^mi> Ecomcmics Research Journti. Man% 1973, 1(3), 
^ 173084. (Reprinb are available "from Sales Office, American Home Economic Atto- 

ciation^ 2010 Massachusetts Avenue, ,N.W'i Washington, D. C. 20036. frice, SKOO.) ^ 



36 AA*3 CHlip HEALTH AND DEVELOmiENT STUDIES 

* < liiVeilgator(b>: Jacob Yerusbalmy, Ph.D., ,Profe$snr of Btostatistics, Schoot of Public 

Health, University of X^lifomia at Berkeley, Berkeley, California f)^?^, Stephen 
Thomas, Director, Depart tjcient of Obstetrics and <iynecology; anct Edgar Schoen, 
M.D., Director, Department Pediatrics, Kaiser Foundation Hospital, Oakland^ ^dX^^ 
ft»rma94611. ' ' , ' 

Purpose: To investigate rthe relattonstup of parents!; t{iolaejc> genetic^ and envitomnentil 
influences (including events during pregnancy, labor, and delivery) to th^/nortbat and 
abnormal development of offspring. ' ' ^ 

* Sublccts: Membm of the Kaise^r Foundation Health Plan (a prepaid m^ical care pro- 
gram) who reside in the S%n Ftandtco^East Bay irea^ , ' 

Metboda: Expected, byproducts of the investigation art. the* ^lationships of fiutdrs - 
studied to (1) wasted pregnancies in the form of early fetaf deatfi, perinatal mortality,, 
* ' infant and child mortally; and (2) estimates of the 4ncidence of dilTerent types of abiujir* 
malities^ The study is a pros^ive, longitudinal type involving both mot^ and diiU^ 
^ Gravida in the^ pepanment of Obstetrics and children in the Pediatric Department aie 
, . otiserved^ hiterviewed, and givc^ laboratory examinations* Physioam^ obiervationa are 
^ systematized uniCoTtn^y. Spedal efforts art made to obttia information o# members^ of 

, the study wK6 do not return tjo the plan Tor jhedical care. Detailed growth curves, for 
, children, ages btfth to 6, and estimates of illnesses and ii^uries .in infancy and the pre* 
school child will be derived on a longitudinal basis. ^ ' - - \ 

Dtttation; July 19S9*continuing. 

CoopcratlBi |nMip(s): Permanente Medical Ciroup; Kaiser Foundation Rwaich 
Institute. ' * * ' ' ' ' ' 

D , PtsbOaatkms: (1) Journal of] Pediatrics, August 19«7, 71(2), 164-177. {tj fediatHcs, 
-19*7, 39, (3) American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology* February f9H 

r \ 88(4), 505-318. ^ , 



36-AA?4 THE 8ERKEUY. CAUFOANIA QROWni StUDY ^ 

^, ■ ^ ^ \ ' . \ 

Intcstfgatoril): Ddrothy H.,Eichom, Ph.t>., Heseaich hycbologiit. Institute' «f.Huntu 
' ' Devdopnwnt, University of California ut Berkeley, Betkelcy,OkliforAia94>20.v 
^ ./ ^ futpom To study the mental, and physical |^wth crf^tiprmal^ heaHhy p^m^ fro«n 
\ - hirth to the present. - -^'-^ - i^' IC^^^A : 

^ SnfejiKli: tiO fulf*tenn, bealtKy nai^boms, bom in Berkelify hos|rita£i ft«fn 1$^ tct 
of white* Engtish*speiktng parents; and 14b offspring cf these sut(}ects* liiies 1^ to^ 



seen irregularly. - . ^ ^ . ^ 



Mefhodi: The same data* appropriate for age, were .^^llccted for XH subject and their 
offspring. Beginning in the first week of life, tests of menta! and motor development, 
pediatric examinations, and interviews^ were conducted *at frequent intervals during 
growth: At aS visits, inquiries were made concerning current health and recent illnesses. 

^ AnthropometriKybody phdtogra^s, 'and skeletal X-iays were tak^r at most ages. 
Socioeco'nonfTc rata were collected. Studies of the ph^^ical asp^jts of growth include 
analyses that compare health histories with physical growth and with s!celetal nuituration. 
Emotional and other personality variables are being studied for consistency, and in 

"^various interrelations with maternal behavior in infancy, birth histories, sodQjEconomic 
sutus, and^ intellectual and physical growth. 
Duritkm: i928-CDntinuiiig.''4> 

PttbUcatkMu: American Psychologisu 196ff, 23(1), 1-17; Monograph of the Society for 
R^'search in Child Development, 1963, 28; Bayer, Leona and Bayley, Nancy. Growth 
diagnosis: Selected methods for interpreting and predicting physical dtvel<^ment from 
one year to maturity. C^Acagor Univerat^y of Chicago Press, J 939. ^ 



36 AA-B GROWTH OF PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL PATTERNS IN INFANCY 

^ Ioveiti^t6t<t)t Wagner H. Bridger, M.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatiy; and 
Beverly Bims, I^h.D.,lAssistant Ptofesspr of Psythology, Albert Einstein College of 

* Medicine, Yeshiva University, Bronx, New York 10461. 

PivpoM: To investigate tlw ori|ins and course of development of individual difler- 
ences in neonate^ ^ . 

. Subilccis: Nornuil^ healthy, full-term baVies, 2 to 5 days old, borri at Bronx Municipal 

* Hospital Center. * ^ ^ * 
MellMMis; A neanatai behavioral profile, which was established in previous studies, will 

be used. The profile inchides behavioral and heart rate min^ on e^^tation, soothing, 

feeding, steep, and nonstimulus-periodt of observation. Neonates will be foUowcd at ages 
2 lAweks, and U 2» 3, and 4 months to measure the subitity of early appearing traiu and 
their^relation to later behaviors. Data will be analyzed with respect tp stability of eariy 
appearing behaviors and tte relationship between neonatal behavior and maternal and 
birth history. ' ^ * 

IKirttloii: 1966-continuinfi^ . ^ ' ^ 

Cdopemtfaig pwafitY National Institute of MenUl Health, Public Health Service, U.S. 
Department of Health. Education^ and Welfare. ^ ^ ' 

PvMlcatkMii: (I) Giant New^n and Seymour Levine (Eds.), Early txpfrienct and be- 
havior: Psychohiology of devetopment. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1968. 
(2) Psychosomatic Medicine. 1966, 28, 316. 



3e*AA-e LONGmjOINAL 8TU0Y OF OENTOFAClAU SKELETAL. ANQ PHYSICAL 
GROWTH, ANO DEVELOPMENT OF CHILOAEK >t ! 

Iiiveiti^tor(s): Btiim S.^ SaVara, D.M.b., M.S,, Professor, Chairnuin of Depal^ment^ 
Child St}i<fy Clinic, Schod of I>entistry, Univeni^ .of Oregon Health Sciences Center, 
. . 1*ortland* Oregon 97?p'L ' * ^ 

Purpoae: To study the 4entofacial growth and development of children and relate to , 
/ skeletal age, physical growth and physique; to itu4y variation in morphology andftowth 

patterns in children during growth; and to!^detennine heritable traits. 
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Subfedt: 424 subjects, including 40 pain of twins, Ages 3 to 28. More than 300 children 
'have been observed for over 10 years. . 

Mdkods: Cephalpgranis, hand, wristt and calf X-rays, intiiaoral X*rays, study casts,, 
aathropometricmeastttementStand photographs are taken, and oralexaminationsare given to 
each lutitiect Children are examined every 6 months until age 14 and yearly thcreaflter 
J>tfi«tlon:, 19S0'CohtinuIni 

Coopifalfaig iroup(s}: School of Dentistry, Untversi^ of Orc^n Health Sciences Cent^ 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U* S* Department of Health, bduca* 
tion, and Welfare* 

PitWkatkws: Anf^te Orthodontist, 1969, 38, 104*1120; American Journal <tf Orthcdontics, 
19fi9, 55, 13^ 153; American Journal <tf Physical Anthropoiog\\ 1969, 30(2), 515-51S; 
Bulletin of the Academy <tf General Dentistry^ Jwat 1969, 27*31; Journal of Dentistry for 
CfUldren, Novtmber*December 1969, M; American, faumal <tf Orthodontics^ 1970, ^ 
57(6), 561*572; Journal of Dental Research, 1970, |9(4), S85; Advances in Oral Biology, 
New York: Academic Preu, Inc., 1970, 1^; Journal of the American Dentd Association, 
1970, 81, 653-661; Oral Health, 1971, 61(10). 19*2S; American Journal of Orthodontics, 
|97I^ 59(5X 488*500; S^posium on Close-Range fhotogrammetry, Urbana: Univertity 
of ItUnois, 1971, 365*369; Jowiutl of Indian Orthodontic. Society, 1972. 4, MO; An^ 
Orihodonxist. 4972, 42, 3543; American Jouhuil of Orthcdonticsl 1972, 61, 231*243, 
245^52. 603-618; Cleft Pldate Journal 197% 9, 119*131; Angk Orthodontist. 1973, 
43(2), 207*215; American Journal of Orthodontics, 1973, 63(6), 610-621, 64(3)^ 248, 257; 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 1973, 39, 49*56; American Journal of 
Orthodontia, 1974, ti6(5),479486; ffunuiff^o/o£v, 1974, 46(4), 693-698. 




3»*AA*7 ^ NEW RAOIOORAPHIC STANDARDS OP R^RENCE FOR SKELETAL 
DEVELOPMENT QP CHILDREN AND STANDARDS IN PREPARATION 

lnvcatl|atoi<s): S. Idell Pyte, PltD*, Research Associace in Ahatomy, School of Medicine, 
Case' Western Reserve Universi^. Cleveland, Ohio 44106; William W* Greulich, Ph.D*, 
Research Biologist, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, Betlwsda, 
Ma^nd 20014; and stalff of the National C^ter for Health Sutistics invc^ved in the 
National Health Survey, Public Health Service, U. S. Department <if Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington. D* C* 202OL 

Ptopoaet To 'develop mdiqgraphic itandardi of reference for skeletal devdopment of 
children to provide a basis for identifying nl^turity levels of growing bones in the hands, 
c elbow, shoulders, hips, Jcnees, and feet of children and youths accordinf to the shapes 
'of the bon^ shadows in atrX-iayfibn* ^ - 

Snl^tcli; Approximately l,O0ahealthy individuals in Cleveland and Boston. ^ 
. Mt<kodi; The ^ne shadows in an X*my film display a modal rate of gmwtb of each 
bone by illustrating regularly occuning osseous features ivhich develop in 'series in the 
^ surface of the bone cortex^as it cakilies. A refermoe itaodaid consists bf fUms 

t ranged as « series to show sequential osseous ftatures, which are alike in males and^ 
females. It is an instrument for measuring the skeletal maturity level of chih&tn. Flhns^ 
of the subjects, covering the fidl span of growth from birth to adulthood, have been used 
to prepare standards. A standard of refotence for joints in the upper .extremity is in 
preparation, with the section on the hand and wrist slio>ring the ^iplication of cardihat 
nmturl^ bidicators of mdividuil bones to handwrist bones which aie anomaloiis in the 
njtnhtr at their bone*^ growth centen. For ^u&lished standanls» i» pujhlicatkm refor* 
enoes listed below. * 2 8 



Cooperatbit froup(s^ Bolton-Brush Growth Study Center, Case^^stern Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland; E)epartment of Maternal and Child Health, Harvard Uriivec^i^^chool 
of Publip Health, Boston; .National Center for Health Statistics, Rockvitte* MafyUn^; 
DeparUnefits of Pediatrics and Eiidocrinok)sy, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit; Merrill- 
Palmer Institute, Detroit; Department of Education, Eastern. Michigan University, 
Ypjilanti. 

PttbUcttiom: (1) Greulich, W, and Pyle, S. I. A radiographic attas df skeletal devet- 
opment'o/'the hand and wrist {2nd^e^ Stanford, California: Stanford UoivereKy^ Press, 
1959. (2) Hoerr, N. L.; Pyle, S. U and Francis, C. C. A radioj^raphic atlas of skeletal 
development of the foot and ankle (1st ed.) Springfield, Illinois: Charley C Thonus, 
J 1962. (3) Pyle, S. L and Hocrr, A standardof reference for the growmg knee. (2nd 

odO Sprin^ield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1969. (4) Pyle, S. I.; Waterhouse, A. M.;^ 
and Greulich, W. A standard of reference for the j^rowinj^' hand and wrist. (1st ed*) 
-Cleveland: The Prvss of Case Western R^rve University, 197K 



3e-AA-8 METHODS IN CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

, Invcttl||rtiff(t); Ernest M. Ligon, PIi.D., Diit^or^and staff, Unfon 0>lte^ Character 
Research Project, 10 Nott Terrace, Schenectady^New York 12308* 
Ptorpote; To develop, more etTective methods in character development in cooperatioif 
with families and character training agencies, (Character 1$ defined in terms of three 
dtmensioiis: philosophy of values, breadth of social vision, and strength of purpote*) 
Snltledi; Children and families throughout the United Sta^. The families bdong to 

. churches, YMCAs, and schools but participate in the study as individual faint)tts»\ 
Methods: Procedures of the research are based on action res^arch^ in wUch^ parti- 
cipants cooperate with the laborato'ry and use methods of coicientist jreiear^^ O^en- 
ended reports on research^ goals constitute the bitsic body of research data. An analysis 
of these data serves as the basis for the development of new procedures and for the 
scicntiflc reports that are published concerning it J ^ 

Ftndingit Reports have been prepared concerning hytK>tbcses tested in the home and 

character building agencies. Most of Ihe findings relate to the home, teaming^ decision 

making^ and methods for chara^r dtfvelopment, plus descriptions of age level poten- 

tialSf especially for decision jnaking* 

Ducatioa: 1935<ontinuing* 

Coopcntiog froup(s); Lilly Endowment, Inc 

PttUtefitkmsi Catalog: Attitude ^Education and Character Development, which fisU 44 
publications and includes a price list, is available from the investigator 



36-AA-9 LQNGITUDtNAL GROWTH STUDIES DF CHILDREN WITH CRANIDFACIAL 
BIRTH DEFECTS 

bivMIgatof(s); Samuel Pruzansky, D.D^,, Director, Center for Craniofadat Anomalies^ 
Medical Center, University of Illinois, P. O. 9ox 6998, Chicago, Illinois ti0680* 
Piitpoae: To study the epidemiology, genetics, morphology^ physiology* and postnatal 
development; and to plot the natural history of children with ciinioficia) birth defecUr 
Subleds; Over 3,QpO Subjects, males and females^ from infancy to a^ultliood. ^ 
' Methods; The subiects were initially studied as infatiu. Procedures inclnded roent|eno- 
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oephikmKtry, tomogntphy* dental casttt aod photographs. Speech ami heaiing* p^cho- 
social/and pediatric evahiations supplied additional infpnnation. 
nuMnp Patterns of growth have been delineated that aie useful in ctimcal manage- 
ment Some conditiona have bten shown to get worse; some show, spontaneous improve- 
ment; and others iei9«iii unchanged. Syndiome-spedfic cranial morpholep 'have been 
described and genetic aigniTicaoce has been described. 
Dmllm: t949^nttnuing. 

Coofjntigg tfoap(f)t n&nois State Pediatric Instititte; Divtsibo of Services for Crip- 
pled Children, University of lUinoU; Cook County Children*s Hospital; Division of Rc- 
seanfa, Mucmal and Child Health Services, Nati&nal Institutes of Health, PubBc Health 
U. 'i. bepaitnient of Heattb, Educatibn, and WelSuc; National Institute of Dental 
ReseareSrtla^fi^l Institutes of Heahh, PuWic Health Service, U. S* Department of 
Heahh»^ucat^nr«nd Welfare. 

PlMtcatloM Clrft FaiaTe-^Qtinta^ 1971, S, 239. A list of articles m. journals of 
denti^, medicine, public health^ speech^and hearing, and psydiotogy is available from 
the investigfttor. " <^ 




3«-A^-10 NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL raOORESS (NAEP) 

' UiTcsl%irtoi<s)£ X Stanley Ahnuuui^ Ph.D., Project Director, Roy Forbes, Ed^D.» Project 
Directon tnd George Johnson, PhD., Associate Project ^Director^ Niitional Asiessotent 
\ of Educational Progress^ 700 tincobi Tower, 1860 Uncohi Street, Denver, .Colorado 
\ 80203. , ' , . ■ \ 

\ Ptarpost: To obum censOs-like data on the knowledge, skiUs^ conceptf. tmdentandings^ 
and attitudes possessed by young Amerians; and to measure the growth or dedme in 
\ educational attahiroents that occur over time in the 10 leamir^ utas attested. 
' S«fe|sc(i£ 27,000 subjectt annually in each age group: 9, I3» and 17 (inchiding high school 
\ drop0uu and eiriy graduates); and 5,000 youitf adults atuiuaOy, gges 26 to 35. 
Mtihois: TheNational Asseument ofEducational Progreu is an annual national survey 
^ that assesses lO^leamiog areas: artt career and occupational devdopment, citizenship, 
hUfature, mathenu^ music, itadhig, scteace, social studies, and writing. Three 
have been assessed twice: (1969*70 and 1970*73); wrhing (1969*70 and 

f973-74); and reading (1970*71 and 1974*75).^ four age levels assessed were selected 
:o correspond ;to the end of primary, intermediate* secondary, and pbstiecoridary edu* 
cation. A national probabilily sample of approximately 2»S00 to 2»<0p iodhridii^ per 
group admhiistered package, and 2^100 to 2,200 indi^iials per iricU^uiidlly a^^ 
package are aisesied annua%. The sampk» are designed to alloiirNAEP to ettimatc 
the perfonnahce of the p<^uIation for that age levd. Studenu in school $at assessed 
mlmatt groups up to 12^ or in somexases, in tndi^ual mteryiews. Paper and pencil 
qiiestioni, discussions, and actual tasks to peifonn are incUided among tKe exercises* 
Aduks are interviewed hidividuaUy at bome^ and t7-yeai;^pi who are' out <ft uiwA .;*so 
resjaond to exerdscs indi^uaUy. Resuhs are reported for ajtout SO percei^ the exer* 
ctsw i^ven each year and are stated Jn timoitages of people lespbfidlpi correctly or 
inoomctty. Resplts are reported nationally and for geogrsphic r^ii, size and type of 
eom^Uttity, age, sex> race, and parental education* . 
Dmrtlw 1969^niuiuiug, - , - v 

CeoMtrtlig i^wpts): Nattraal Center for Educational SiatistkSt Ui Sr Qfflf^ of Edu- 
caii<^ Edi^tion DivisiOR» U. S. Department of Hca^ Bdu^ation, md Vfctfjui^ Carnegie 
Corpbrattom Ford Foundation's Pund for the AdwiQoemenl :bf EduMtkH^'AMiai^ 
angle Institute; Measurement Res^rch t>nter. Education Ccwuniislon of the Sutes* 
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PubUcattoni: The National Assessment Publications List is available frotn Education 
Commission of the States* 300 Lincoln Tower Lincoln Street^ E>envert Colorado 
80203. 



COLLABORATIVE STUOIES IN CEREBRAL MLSY ANO OTHER NEURO- 
LOGICAL ANO SENSORY OlSOROERS OF INFANCY ANO CHILDHOOO 

l]ircttlgiit<H<s): Joseph S. Diage^ M.D.t National Institute of Neurological and Communi- 
cative Disofders and Stroke^ National Institutes of Health, Public Heahh Service, U. S. 
E>epaitinent of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. ' 
Plnpote: The CoUaboiative Perinatal Project (CPP) is a longitudinal multidisciplinary 
mcarch j^ffoit which see^s leaiids to the etiologies of cerebral palsy^ mental retardation, 
learnings disonlers, congenital malformationSf minimal brain dysfunction, convulsive 
disorders, and communicative disorders through studies^ which relate the events, con* 
^ dittons, and abnormalities of pregnancy, labor, and delivery to the^ neurological and 
' . . mental d^elopment of the children of these pregnancies. 

' Svlilcds: During a period from 19S9 throu^ 1966, detailed research data were obtained 
from S0,000 women during pregnancy, labor, and deliyery. The children bom to these 
30,000 women during their participation in the CPP have been examined at specific 
intervals up to the chikfs eighth birthday to identify abnormal conditions which might 
limit the child*s ability to reach maximum developmental potential ^ 
Metbodt: A comprehensive analysis of the data will investigate the complex interac- 
tions between the child*s cdndition and the antecedent faaors which may luve contributed 
to the condition: The analysis of this data is underway within the National Institutes of 
Health, within other government agencies, and under contract with teams of investigators 
at medical centers outside of government. The E^rinatal Research Branch and the 
National Institute of Neurobgical and Communicative, Disorders ^nd Stroke have the 
responsibility for monitorihg, coordinating, and administering the overall research 
effort. The goal of this effort is to make a series of publications available to the research 
community and the general public. The projected completion of this analysis is June 30, 
1976. The data for the CPP were collected at 12 m^or medical centers in the United 
States. 

DiiratkM: 19S6^nttnuing. 

Coopcrattng froup(s): Charity Hospital, New Orleans, Louisiana; Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Baltimore, Maryland; Boston Lying-^in Hospital, Children*s 
Medical Center, and Harvard University (Warren Anatomical Museum), Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; University of Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, New York, New York; Children*s Hospital of Buffalo, 
Buffab, New York; University of Oregon Medical School, Portland, Oregon; Children's" 
Hospital of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Hospiul, Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania; Brown 
University, Providence, ghode Island; University of Xennessee Medical School, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Medical College of Virginia^ Richmond, Virginia. 

PubUcatioM: (1) Niswander^ K. R. et ai The women and their pregrtmcks* »972. (The 
Collaborative Perinatal Study of the National Instittite of Neurologtcat and Communica- 
tive Disorders and Stroke). Available from: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
tnem Printing^ OITice, Washington, D. C. 20402. Order Stock No. 1749-00038; price, 
$10.00. (2) A bibliography is available from the investigator. 
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. M*AA<12 STUDY OF PERSONALITY OftlENT£D DEVEiOPMEMT SY THE TWIN 

inthapair commrison method 

Imit||ttoi(i)s WtOittto PoUin» M,D.» Chief; Dbnatd Cobeo, M.a, ClkktA AitooBte; 
iod Efctnor DihVm^ Research Social Worker* Section on Twin and Sibling Studies* Adult 
Piychiatcy Branch, National Institute of Mental Hcaitb, Health Servicet^and Mental 
HeaUh Administration, Public Health Service, U,.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Betbesda, Maryland 20014, 

PhffpoaiiTo understand the contributions of genetic conftitutional* and environmental 
foctoti to social, emotidiial, and cognitive development during the ftnt j^art of life; 
speciflcalfy, tp explicate the fiMtots that underlie the emergence of individuality, using 
twins and trq^tcU u sufejecb. _ ' 

art4ictii Tirins and tripleti, from the prenatal period through elementary school tge. 
M0Mm The centitt methodological principle mphasizes the e%rt to ddine predsdy 
devdoliimenUl diffartnoe within iidtot and "childhood MZ twin ^aiit> and tlMn search for 
the determinants of such difieiences. In the tongitudtnal study, parents are interviewecK 
u soon u the-diagncttis of t twin pregnancy is made. Neurjological, pediatric, and 
developmental aifsessments ire performed at birth and at 3- to ti-month intervals during 
the ftnt years of life. The patents are interviewed at the snme intervals about the diUd* 
ren^s development and famify history^ In the preschool period, the children receive 
standardized psydtological testing, are observed in n standardized nurseiy school 
setting, and are administered pT<getiiw ptychologica) toting. Chtldren^and families 
are v^ted^at homf anM also seen in structured office settings. In crdts-seoi^nal ttudies,^ 
^^duldien are seen for developmental evaluation^ piych6l00cal assessimt, and obser-^ 
vgtions of free ptay, and their parents art interviewed. The value of questionnaire 
techniques is beii^ investigated. A general research question relates to the way in 
wfaicb constitutional diffeieno^ in the children eltdt dUferent ^pes of parenting, and 
the ways in which differential porental behavior shapes the emergence of personality 
differences in children. 
DmtlOtt; 1967-1980. 



Se*AA.13 ra£VENTI9|Ly 6lllEffTEDSCHO0L MENTAL HEALtH PROGRAMS 

Invsat|gitof(s): Emory L. Cowen, Pb.D., Professor, Department of Psychology* * tnd 
pjireetor. Primary Mental Health Project; D. A. Dorr, Ph.D., Reteardi Coordinator, 
D^ bzo, M.A., Chief Psychologist; and M. A. Trost, M.A., OUef Social Wortcer, Pri- 
mary Mental Health Project, University of Rochester, River Campus Station, Rochester, 
New York 14627. 

Pistpoas: To detect and prevent school mahutoptaticn. 

Srtjscts; 7,500 school children inchiding 4,500 primary children in U preventivelSy 
ori^ted school mental health prognms. 

Mitkodi: Oirrent research, which Originated in 1958 (see Reuarch tdiU^btg to CMttt- 
rm Btdktin 19, January*September 1963, Study 19-SS-7, p. 214), includes 23 studies 
on traimng nonprofessionalf, evaluation of programs, process analyses, ie)ectiotf<prooess 
relations, setection^to(»ne relations, and process^mtcofne relations. Between 20 and; 
30*different research instruilBbits and asiessment {^ocedures are beii^ used. 
Dnmtton: ]9S8-continuing' 
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36-AA-1 4 LANGUAGE ACQUISmON IN THE CONTEXT OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF BEHAVtOR AND INTERACTION 

Invett)|iitor<i)t Margaiet BuUowa, Researcher, Speech Cooununicttion Group* 

Research Laboratory of EkSrtrooici, Maitachuiettt Inttitute of Tedtndegy* Ounbridfc, 

Massachusetts 02139. 

Piupoae: To* find* the steps by which early ttaget ot the cbild*t lanfuace development 

take place. 

Sali^t^* Four firstborn children urom white, Ensliih-q>etkiiig, middle dau fiunOka.^ 
Mtthodr Each child was observed from birth for- at kttt 30 months pi borne it weekfy, 
intervals. On each visit a half hour continuous monl was made on tape and fihn. An 
observer using a shielded microphone dictat«d a timuHaneous desajptkm of omoim 
behavior atui interaction to supplement the film taken by a robot canwi* , A timing 
signal was placed on the tape and fibn evwy S aeoradi. (The tapct>^ fdm ftom in 
observation may be synchronizeii during^ payback in the laboiitofy!) In ndditkm, an 
^ mdepenaeut team that consisted o! a pediattidin and a develo^mmitil pivcbologist 
visited each baby*s home once a mcmth to asseaa other aspects of otatunfim wd dtv^- 
ment. Indexes to sound and transcripts were made fravthe tapea to'pemiit rapid aeardL 
Tapes are analyzed by' Unguisti interetied in plionol0|ieai^f_acma^ and ^ntactk 
features. Synchronized tape and film ia studied by Unpista and by thelpioc^ investign- 
tor, who is interested in the communicatfae bdinvior ot which the vocnl&ition fonna 
a part. 

Flndtniii The most significant findhig is the apptrent obUgatoiy wtmnnaMp between- 
the child's vocal sound production and actims the same aetmiu in evly Diffonno^ 
tive smences. Such sentences are used by the child to craununicate nieeaatw when be 
is showing something to someone* when he is greethy someone, etc Another fiwHiv it 
the spontaneous appearance of sentences with topic-comment construction in the nduhfi 
speech even thoi^ parents rarefy use this construction. (The construction ia not char- 
acteristic of adult American Engtisk) 

Durattont Pilot study, 19S9496S; present study* 196S<ontinuhit. 
Cooperating group(s): National Institutes <tf Healtlt» Public Health Service^ S. Depart* 
ment of Health* Edtkatibn, and Welfare. ^ - 

PubUcatiotts: Joumat of child ^ychiatry, 1964* III(1X S5; Mcnopt^ of the Society 
for Research irt Child Devthpnmh 1964* 29(1), 101-114; Ungtu^ and Speech, 19H 
1(2), 107-111; QuaHtrty Progress Report of the Reseurch lAoniitory of Ebetimitee, 
1966* 81, I8M86; Ungwi, 1967* 19(1)* 1*59; FoimdattGns of Lmpmte, 1967* 1* 37^* 
Reibel* D. A. and Schane» S. A. (Eds.) Modent sh^s bt Ehglkh. Eqgjewood CUflb^ New 
Jersey: Prent^ice-Hall* Inc.* 1969. Pp«..432-447; Bar-Adon, A. and Leopold^ F (Eda.) 
Child language: A book of reading. .Ei^glewood Cl^ New Jmcy;' FiMtio»«Hall, 
Inc.* 1971; Journal of the American Acadmy af ChM Hychktry, 1971* 10(IX 1^133; 
Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Loboratory of Bkctronks, M.LT* 1971* 
No> 100. 



36-AA-18 tH0 HARVARD PREftCHOOt PROJECT 

Inveitlgator<s): Burton L. White, Pb.D.* Director, Jean Watts* Pb.D., Cti<rDirector; and 
Barbara Kaban* M.A.* The Harvard Presdiool Prc^ect^ Laboiitocy of fluman De^n»l<9- 
ment* Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 411 Lacien Ilrit, Applan Wayi 
' , ' Cambridge* Massachusetts 02138. 
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fm^fttm To tmce the devdoi^nent of educthttity tnd c^pelenoe to chUdnga during 
the fint 6 yean of life, tnd simultiiieoiiify to ttice the lolc of experience in such 
devetopment 

S rt ji cto: Pieiently, 32 normi duldren, if/st 12 to 32 aimtb% of both iexet» half d 
wbontr^wfe detected becauie tfacy exhibited potenrialt to develop hi|h dcfieee of tencrai 
competence during the lecond and thifd yean ef hfe; ivlule the other childreD teemed 
likdy to develop a coasitterably tower level of coiapeteiioe. 

MettodK The woric in pt^t^ coutittitei a toll^^tlldioal natuial experiment Data are 
collected by home obiemtton and teitinf of the duldien on the avetace of 2 bonn per 
weet One observational tedmique ooniiitt of tape moidimt in wl^ the obecrver 
deimbei the cUId's activitici* Tb^ data are then coded-onto fotmt utinji initnnnenli 
developed for the project Another techniqM invdvea aichedcHit fecttid <tf behavior. = 
Tdtt of languafe and cofoitive devdopment are adminhtend rcfulariiy. Facton» in* 
dndini itftam of experience, the diihTi ocHnpetenciei* and tahem .cnvimimaital in- 
flnencee* are meaiured 

FkyiaiK Anal^ o( pfeUminaiy d^ta tndiatca that the obeervation snetmaieau are 
monUoriiiv the development of competence in fnomieim wayi^ Fiutber indtoationi of 
how childrearim practiaei Influence the prooeii air beecmim cter; The mother or t 
tubititiite^ tttualfy thnmih indirect action^ *if men as the mtsot eflvinrnmenlal influence 
on the devetopment of oompeteoce, A tonghndinal experiment wiB be ii^tiated thk year. 
(See Rese^Kh ReUtting to Chiidrm, Bulletin 22, May^Deoember 19£7» Study 22*DA*3, 
p. 16.) r ' 

Diralkm: September f 963*continuiof. 

Coopsmtka |Vonp(^ V* S. Office itf Economic Opporttmtly; Carnegie Cdfpontiottt New 
York; Head Statt, Office of Child Devdopment^ Office of Human I>evdopmettt S. 
Depimment of Heahht Education^ and Wel&re, 



3«*AApie lEARNINOOFINCKNtlVEVAlUEINCHIlOlllN 

Iniitlgatoc<s)£ ium C. NonnaUy, ?hJ>^ Professor* Department <tf Psycholi®, Vaoder* 
bitt Univenity, NasfaviUe, Tennessee 37203. 

tapess; To study the learning <tf incentive value in cfaildieo Ibroivb the use of re^waid 
condttionim. ' 

SnbJsctS! Elementary Gdioolchildten, aces 7 to It 

Methodic Neutral objects (usually nMsense ^llaUes) ate associated whh ^lecdpt of 
rewards nomewiid^ and loss of reward in various types <tf leaearcfa desi|ns. The amounts 
and Idnds of condition reward vahie are measured in relation to verbal evaluation* re* 
vvard expectancy, dtoicje behavior, and* measures of selective attentioit] 
VMInvu Various oonsist^t effects bav« be^ found on the depttukot measwH and 
the leseucb paradigma have been abte to differentiate many treatmeiii conditions con* 
oemed with secondary lewacdi 
DMaHOtt; 1963-contittuini* 

Coppsfrtat fttmfinyt Office of Education, U. S. Department <tf HealfK» Educatiim, and 
WeUaie. 

PMMcattons: Rileiib, IL K. and NunnalW, X C. A new meaiufe of semantic ^vpiaisal 
for studies of secondary rewards, fsycnonomk Science, 197<K IS, 203*205; Wilson, 
W. H. and Nunnatty, X C. A^natnralistie invesUfation of acquired mcanliig in chOdrea ' 
Psychonomfc Scteme, 1971, 23, 149-150* ^ 
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36 AA-17 CHILDHOOO PSYCHOSIS 

Invtfti|fttof(i): Rudolf Ekstcin, Ph.D.^ Dtrector, CbikSiood Psychosis Project; Scjrmour 
W. Friedman, Director, Clinical Services; Peter landits, Staff Psychktrist; 
Beatrice M. Cooper, MA., Senior Research Social Worker; and Joel Ltebowitz^ Ph.D., 
Clinical Research Psychologist, Reiss^Davis Study Center, 9760 West Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California 90035. ' * * 

Purpoae; To develop better diagnostic and treatinent metbdds for childhood psychosis; 
andr to investigate psychoanalytic methods of treatment, the uite of support systems, and 
work with parents, collaborating agencies, schools, and hospitals. 
Sul^ccts: 10 chUdren, ages S to 20. 

McflMNb; Data were gathered through tape rtcordingi of psychotbempy sessions, ther- 
apists' fummaries of sessions, and'repcMed psychological tetu.** The use of distance 
as a psyc^iological mechanism will be investigated. (See Research Relating to ChUdrerh 
Bulletin IS, March-December 1964, Study 18-L-36, p. 58; and Bulleiin 20/ October 
19$5-May 1966, Study 20-IA4, pi ,72.) 
Dimtioa; t957^ntmuing. 

PubUcatkHM: Children of time and space, of action and impulse. New York. Appletott*< 
Century-Crofts, 1966; The chalimge: Despair and hope in the conquest of inner space. 
New York: Brunner/Mazet, 1971; Ekstein, R. and Friedman, S. W. Do you have faith- 
that ril make it? Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 1971, 8(2); Rubin, IL The flawed hammer. 
Reiss-Da\^s Clinic Bulletin,\l9n, 8(2); Cdoper, a Tlie flawed triangle. Retss-Davis 
Clinic Bulletin, WU 8(2); Leibowitz, J. M. Tnmsforma^on of the flaw — Re^evaluation 
via psychological testing, Reiss-Davis Clinic bulletin/ ^97U 8(2); Ekstein, R. and Wax, 
D. Fusion and diffusion of memory and perception in diildhood p^fcboiis in relation to 
psychotfaefapeutic innovatioiu. Reiss*l>avis Clinic Bulletin, 1972, 9(2); Ekstein^ R.; 
Friedman, S.; and Caruth, E. Jbe psychoanalytic treatment of duldhood schizophrenia, 
in B. B. Wolman (Edf.), Manual <^child psychopathology. New York: McGraw Hilt, 1972. 
Pp. 1035-1057. 



3e*AAp1 8 A SURVEY OF THE NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF BRITISH SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Iiivn%itoff(s>£ Judith Cook, M.E,.B.Cbem., LeMurer, Douglas Altman« B.S£c.t Lecturer, 
W. W. Holland, M.D., F.F.C.M., Professor; and S. G; Topp, B.Sc,'I>tp.Stat., Lecturer, 
Department of Clinical Epidemiology and Social Medicine, School of Mediciiie, St. 
Thomas* Hospital, London, S.E.1, England; and A. Elliott, M.D.^ D.P.H., County Medical 
Officer, Kent County Council, Kent, England. 

Ptorpoir To examine the dietary intake of school chiMren and investifate iu relation^ 
ship to health and socioeconomic factors; and to'exptore the Extent and nature of jpoot 
nutrition. , . 

, Siil^idi; 1,017 chiMrtn, bom betweeh 1953 and 1955 or between 1958 and 1960, reside 
ing in and attending Local Authority schools in four areas in Kent^ England* The sample 
was stratified by social class, family .size, and iveight Higgler sajipUng fractions were 
taken for children from four groups: (1) from larfer^ famiUet, (2) fitom lower social 
classes, (3) with no fiitbets, and (4) with tow weighu; in order to have adequate numbers 
of subjects in those groups suspected of having the greatest likelihood of deficiency. 
Methods: Field work for each child, conducted b^ween Sep^ber 1968 and March 1970,^ 
was comprised of a we^lhted diet record, a socioeconomic questionnaire* and a^ medical*' 
examination. The wtdghted diet cecord was kept for 1 week and was ctosefy supervised. 
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by a trained field worker. The same Held worker administered the socioeconomic ques* 
ttonitaire which elicited information on family structure^ fathefs occupation^ mother's 
education and woricing status^ the child's health history and eating pattern^ and the 
parents' heights. The medical examination^ catried out by one <rf two medkal ofHcen^ 
included a cHnical assessment of the nutritional status of the child; measurements <rf 
height^ weighty triceps and subscapular skinfold thickness^ arm circumference* and 
expiratory flow rate. The medical exathination also noted clinical evidence of vitamin 
deficiency. ^ 
DufBltoa! I968-continmng> 

Coopcratlftt sroup(s);^£)]?partment of Health and Social Security. 
PubUoitkmsr (1) Cook, J. et al- A survey of the nutritional status of school children. 
Relation between nutrient intake and socioeconomic factors. British Journal of Pteveth 
iive social Medicine. 1973. 27, 9N99. (2) Topp, S. G.; Cook/ J.; and Hliott, Ai Measure- 
ment of nutritional intake among school children. British Journal of Frevemive Social 
Medicine. 1972, 26, 106. ' 



36 AA 19 RESEARCH AND QUIDAnQE tABORAJQRY SUPERIOR STUDEMT PRQJECT 

Iiiv<tt^tor(s}; Marshall P. Sanborn, Ph.D., Director; and Charles. Pulvino,_Ph.D., A$90* 
ciate Director, Research and Guidance Laboratory, Univefsi^ <rf . Wisconsin* 1025 West 
Johnson, Madison, Wisconsin S3706. 

Ptupoai; To develop and demonstrate procedures for the identification and description 
of rnultipotential and promising youth; to study the guidance and educational development 
of human potential; ^ to serve ^% a demonstration and development center for counsel* 
ing, guidance, and planning activities for all cooperating high schools. 
Subjects: This is a longitudinal sample now numbering 3,700 males and females, ages 
f4 to 30, from 90 Wisconsin school systems^ whose average mental tw scores, are in 
the upper three to Tive percent of students in their age range and grade in school: Sub* 
jects are selected using criteria designed to identify rnultipotential youth, in grade 9. 
These criteria include aspects of the student's vocabulary, spoken^and wiitten^ commui^*' 
cation, reading background^ range of interests* school performance* creativity, and 
learning behavior. ' ^ 

Method!: Subjects visit the laboratory fecitities for I day at least once during their 
period of high school attendance. Arranged activities include testing and evaluation, 
aiuUysis of written' and oral performaiioeSf visits to classes and 'labcwatories, and con* 

^ ferences with univeraity staff members in any area of -inferest. These activitiet are 
designed to (1) broaden students' horizons with respect to educatlonal^aihd vocational 
opportunities, (2) develop t^listic self-concepts about their own stiengtEi. and interests, 
(3) foster plan^ for suitsible educational programs, (4) disco^^r methods for overcoqiinf 
limitations, (S) encourage development of penonal and Academic strengfhSt and (6) prp* 

^ vide counsel on matters tha^may yiflucnce the individual student's fullest development. 
- Findings are interpreted and im^|piUons are considered with the' student in individuil 
counseling sessions. Laboratory nff teams (1) visit studenU* schools ttul hold confer* 
ences with the parents of each gnndpatiiig child to inform parents about cbaraeteristici 

. of their children which they ma^Aipt Know; (2) stimulate action of parents ,to meet their 
child's devebpmental needs; (3n»cU cctnmunication between t^ pti^iits, icbool,; 
and student; and (4) discover points of\^ and odier paiemal characteristics whi&b\ 
affect the student^s development. A writtenNttport regardiiig etch individual ttodent is 
sent to his or her school containing infoipatibn about the student's peffonntncet inter* 
ests,^and needs, as well as suggestions the' schbot couk) implement to provide desired^ 
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educational or personal expericnees, Inscrviee tmining scsMon:> are» held to discuss 
specifie students, suggestions to the ^sehool ^aild general prineiples for guidance and 
education for superior students. Objectives of these training sessions are (I) ^stimulation 
^ of and assistance with the processes of identification of superior students*: (2) encourage- 
ment and assistance in making special provision for the development o\ superior students, 
and stimulation to do^so for other students, (3) provision of information about educational 
and vocational requirements and opportunities particularly applicable to superior stu- 
. dents; (4) encouragement of innovation and experimentation in school proct:durcs for 
, superior students as welLas for other students, and (3) demonstration of appropriate 
guidance services for high school students. Although there are difficulties in obtaining 
adequate conirol groups, some research s^tudies have been done comparing laboratory 
, participants with other students matched on academic, familial, school and community 
variables. In addition, comparisons of the "effectiveness of two or more procedures for 
accomplishing a particular guidance goal have been made in other laboratory research 
^ stgdies. * * 
Findlnt^s: The Research and Guidance Laboratory is a cooperative cITort «whi(^has 
maintained direct, personal longitudinal, and functional relationships between) the Uni>' 
versity of Wisconsin and 3,700 top students, their parents, and rheir teachers throughout 
Wisconsin. (See Rc\tutnh Rdatmy, to Chihiren, Buttetin 23. May-December 1967. Study 
22-QA-l. p. 83) More than 97 percent of all student participants who have graduated from 
high school have enrolled in higher education programs. Many have gone on to graduate 
and professional study.' As a group, these >oung people have established a ver> outstand- 
■ing record in college. . ^ " 

Duration; 1957-contin^j^ing. 

Cooperating group(s); Office of Education. Education Division. U. S,^ Department of 
Health, Education.*and Welfare; 90 cooperating school systems in Wisconsin. 
Publications; (I) Sanborn. P. and Niemicc. C. J, Identifying values of superior high 
school students. Sthaoi Cumnefor. March t971. (2) Bradley. U, W, and Sanhorn. M. P. 
Ordinal position of high school students identified by their teachers as superilor. Mmrnat 
of Eihwathmul Pyxrhnhifi, 1969. 60(t). 41-45. (3) Mowscsian. R.:_ Heath. G.; and 
Rothney. J. W. M, Superior studcrxts' occupational preferences and thei^ father? occiT- 
V pations. Pcruttnu-f tmtf OuUhnntr Jouni/tL November 1966. Refer to, Ethuatitm huh\ 
for other publications related to this project. 



3'e»AA-20 NATIONAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT STUDY 

I " Inve$tigator(s): V. R. Fogelman^ Senior Research Officer. National Children's Bureau. 
8 Wakcley Street. Islington. London E.C.I. , Etigland. 

Purpose; To conduct a multidisciplinary. longitudinal study of a representative sample 
of British childn ' to chart their physical, educational, and social development from 
birth to maturity. 

Subjects: Approximately 16.000 children comprising all the children in England, .Scot- 
land, and Wales born during the week of March 3^-9, 1958. 

Mtthods; Medical and social background informafkjon was collected at birth by question- 
naires throt^h hospitals and midwlves. Follow ups arc conducted at ages 7, II. and 16 
' consisting of a medical examination, a questionnaire completed by the subjects school, 

tests of attainment, and a home inter\'icw with the parents. At ages 1 1 and 16 only. qucs> 
ttonnaires are completed by the subjects. In addition* special studies of subsamplcs £lrc 
being performed. These usually involve further questionnaires and^ or interviews. Somfc 
of the substudics focus on children in one-parent families^ and adopted^ illegitimate. 



mentaUy handicapped, physically handicapped, socially disadvantaged, and gifted>children. 
Durttiom 19'58-1977. 

Coopcmtiitt (roup(s): Association of Directors of Education, Scotland: Department of 
E<l^jcation and'-'Science; Department of Health and Social Security; Institute ofXhild 
Healthy University of London; National Birthday Trust Fund; National Foundation for 
Educational Research; Society of Education OfHcers; Society of Community Medicine, 



GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



General 



36 LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF PREMATURITY 

liivc$tif«toF(5>! Daniel V. Caputo. Ph.D.; and Harvey B. Taub, Ph.D.. Senior Research 
Consultants^ North Richmond Community Mental HealttiPCenter^ 55 Austin Place^ Staten ^ 
Islands New York 10301; and Kenneth M. Goldstein^ Ph.D.; Director^ Division of Researcli 
and Development, Staten Island Children's Community Mental Health Center^ 657 Castle- 
ton Avenue. Staten lsland;'New York 10301. 

Purpose: To assess the long-term sequelae of prematurity; and to assess the value of 
th^ criteria of prematurity in- the prediction of performance Tronic ages 7 to 9. y. 
Subjects: 70 children, ag^s 7 to 9^ half of whom were bom prematurely! 
Mtthods; The sample is composed of subjects from a previously studied group of 233 
children of low and normal birthweights. Follow-up data will be gathered by administering 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Dreger'^s Behavioral Checklist, and the 
Bender "Gestalt Test. The child's social history, and school recofd will also be use<l< 
t ^ Data will be related to perinatal and I -year data. 

Dtintlom 1965-1976. - - ■ 

Publioitiom; (1) Taub. H. B.; Caputo. D. V.; and Goldstein. K. M. Toward a modification 
of the indices of neooatal prematurity. Penriuttal ami Motor ,Skfllx. 1975. 40. 4348. 
^ (2) Caputo. D. V. ct -alf An evaluation of various pak^ameters of matMrity at birth as 
predictors of development at one year of life. Pen-eptuat and Motor Skittx^ 1974 39. 
631^52. 

■ . ' , ■ I . 

36-BA-2 GROWTH AND.DEVELOPMENT OF ESKIMO CHILDREN 

lnvcstigttor<s); D. Conrad Milne. Ph.D.. Assistant Professor. Faculty of Physical Edu* 
cation. University of Western Ontario. 415 Talbot dbllege. London.' Ontario. iCanada. 
.Piirpo^: To investigate early developmental motor Wterns. .somatotypes. sport skill 
development^ and pjiysical fitness of Eskimo youth in the high Eastern Canadian Arctic. 
Subjects: 100 boys and pvh: children, ages 9 to 14. \fere tested for physical fitness; 
children, ages 3 to 60 months, were studied for developmental patterns. 
Methods: The subjects chosen were froni Frobisher Bay^ Rcfsolute Bay. and Grise 
Fiord in -the Northwest Temtories. ^Canada. Physical -fitness was measured by the 
Modified Step Test (Balke) and putse rate was used to predict inaximum oxygen upfake' 
(aerobic capacity). The Denver T)evelopmental Screening Test was used to measure early , 
developmental patterns and somatotyping was done by the Heath^arter Method. ^ 
« Findings: Gross i^iotor milestones were delayed in^nfancy and early years because of 

' ' childrearing praaices' and cultural factors. Eskimq children were above average in 
physical fitness when cohipared to North American norms. 
Duntioii; May l974-DecertU>er 1977. ^ / 

Cooimating group<s); Department of Northern Affairs. Government of Canada. 
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BIOElECmiC/PHYSlOlOQlCAl/BEHAVIORAl STUDIES IN NORMAL AND 
ABNPRMAL NEWBORNS 

"Investlgitor($): Cesare T. Lombroso. Ph.D.. Chief. Division ^ Neurophysiology 

and Seizure UnitXhildrcn's Hospital Medical Ceatcr.Bostoni Massachusetts 02 1 IS, , 
P^rpose: To establish, in prospective study, values of serial quantified polygraphic 
examinations during the newborn period related to normal and abnormal central Nervous 
^temdevelopment^'of hum^n infants. ^ . \ 

Subjects! 30 normal^and 30 ill infants, 34 weeks gd^tion age to 46 weeks chronological 
age. * _ * 

Methods! At weekly intervals, each subj^t will be given a full polygraph^ behavioral 
study which includes respiration rate, an electrocncephalogratp. an elcctrooculogram* 
and an electromyogram. Behavioral observations will h'z made during, the examination 
and by^videotape. Selected parameters will be quantified in both the normal and abaormal 
infants to establish normal and abnormal rates of maturation. A clinical follow-up will be 
made when the infants are between ages 3 and 5. . 
Findings: The data sh&w evidence of significanf deviations, in ill newborns, from ex- 
pected macurational levels, ^omc infants regam at rapidly expected rates: others lag 
behind. 

.Duration; 1973-1977. ^ . ' \. ^ 

; Cooperating group($); National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders 

ahd Stroke. National Institutes of ^Health. Public Health Service. U. Department of 

Health, Education. ^anS Welfare. ' * . 

'Publieitions: (1) Lombroso. C. T. Sei^V^ states in newborn. InJ Vinkcm E. and Bruyn^ 
jG. W. (Eds.), Hmulhluk of Ciiniaii Svitrolo^v-yolttme fS. Amsterdam: North Holjand 

Publi<!hing Company, 1973. (2) Sytnposium on neurophysiology or newborn, June 1974. 

Jouniiil t}f Bhilo^ical Psirhitin v. 1975. * * ^ - . 

■ . ' : ' • \ ■ ■■ ' 

, ■ 

THE MULTIPLE BfRTH FAMILY: DEVELOPMENTAL COUNSELING AND 
ST4JDIES OF LONGITUDINAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF MULTIPLE. 
BIRTH CKILDflEN . ' ' 



Investigatorfs): Sherman Fekistein. M.D.. Director of Training. Chilo Psychiatry; Vita 
KralL Ph.D.^ Director of Training. Clinical psychology; and Dennis Ll Kennedy* Ph.Dw 
Senior Staff Psychologist. Michael Reese^Hospital, Chicago. Illinois 160616. * ^ 
Purpose: To tracc^the mental and tdoxot development of multiple binn. low binhweight 
children; and to relate this to the development of*' object constancy, o^cct relations, and 
attachment behavior. . ' . \ * 

Subjects: A set of quintuplets bom January 5. 1973: and a set of quadruplets bom April 
22. 1974. * . 

Mtthods: The infants have be^n,seen evefy 3 months during the firstw years of life, 
and every 6 months for the second year of life* serving thus far as their own ^ntrol^<^ 
The measures used in the first 2 years, are the B^ylcy Scales of Infari Developijient ano 
the Decarie Object Constancy and Objectal Scales. When the child is 3^. a! play tini& sam- 
pling study wiU be introduced in ofdcr to evaluate attachment and stran^^r anxiety. The 
child*^ piother and a stranger wil^take part in the sampling. ' t ^ , 
Findings? Preliminary findings reveal that functioning begins to catch up to hirtl/age 
only at about the second year of life.. ObjectJkl development seems to prc(;4de object con** 
stancy with these infi),nts* but begins to be equivalent at.ahout the. first y^r of life, 
^^urillon: April 1 973 -continuing. ' / 
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36-8A-5 DEVEIOPMENTAI STUDIES OF PREMATUFIE AnJ'FUU-TERM INFANTS 

livAestlgator(^): Annelicsi: F. Kbrner. Ph.D.. Adjunct Professor of Psychiatry. School of 
■Medicine. Stanford University. Stanford. California 94305. 

Purpose: To test through a longitudinal study whet' .r the behavioral and neurological 
development and the clinical course of premature infants is enhanced ^as a function of 
compensatory vestibular-proprioceptive stimulation .similar to tha( prevailing in tttero: 

^ to stlidy the 'ontogeny of motility and crying' patterns; ^nd to compare motility patterns 

« ' between a normative group of neonates and populations at risk. ^ 

\^ Subjects! Pre^^ture infants Of both sexes, studied between^ ages 27 weeks ^- >tational 

to 6 months postterm. Fulhterm'infants of both' sexes are studied through the 4th post* 
natal day. \ ^ " 

Methods: Cpmpensatorr vestibular-proprioceptive stimulation is provided to premature* 
infants through waterbed flotation. Two types of waterbeds were designed, one of which 
provides gentle, irregular oscillatbn^. EfTects are. aissessed through time l&ptie televi- 
sion and acttvity monitoring. Neurological, ^behavioral, and psychological folIowHip is 
made by examiners not familiar with the experimental or cqntrol status' of the subjects. 
Motility studies are done with an electronic monitor (developed 'by the Stanford Univer* 
sity School of Medicine)* which distinguishes betfi^een crying apd noncryiiig 9c;ivity of 
various amplitudes and gives integrated data^ on \^ periodicity of rest^ctiyity cycles. 
Findings; Infants on the oscillating waterbed had significantly fewer apneas than .did 
the contrjDl group. Motility studies show that total activity is heavily confounded with how^ 
irritable a baby is. and that noncrying activity is a much cleaner and potentially more 

■-'predictive measure. / ■ *v * 

, Duration: i968'Continuing. . - * , 

Cooperttlngjfoupis): Grant Foundation; Boys Town Center for the Study of Youth Devel- 
opment/ Stanford University: Kraiser-Permanente Hospital; National Institute of'Child^ 
* Health and Human> Developments National Institutes of Health* Publi^ Health Service. U. S.' 

" Department 6f Health. Education* and Welf:ire. ' ' / 

Publications: (I) Korner* A. F. Effects of waterbed flotation oi^^ premature infants: A 
pilot study. hHlUmU \ (in press). (2) Kornerv^ A. F.: Thoin^* E. B.; and GlicK* J. H. 
A systeiTi of monitoring crying and ixoncrying* large* medium and smal{ neonataf move- 
ments. ClnkL Pex-thfmwnL 1974* 45, 946-952. (3) Korner. A. F.; Kraemer* H. C: 
Haffner* M. E.: and Thoman* E. B. Characteristics of cryinjg; and no;icrying activity of 
full-term neonates. ChUa hvvvh^muMiL 1974. 45, 953-958: / / 



36-BA-6 FOUOW^U** STUDY OF THE MATURITY PROCESS SWEDISH 
ADOLESCENTS " 

1nvestlgator<s): Bengt-Olov LJung. Ph^D.. Scientific L^den and Siv Fischbein. Ph.D.^ 
. Project Leader. Department of Education and Psychology* Stockholm School nf Educa- 
tion. Fack. $-100 26* Stockholm 34. Sweden. • / ' * 
^''Purpose: To study the physical and mental deve|opniental processes of adolescents: 
and to investigate the relation of genetic backgrpund/;o ttiese processes. 
Subjects: In 1964, the total sample comprised 333 pairs of twins and 1*193 of their 
classmates in 40 Swedish towns and cities. Ninety^ne pairs of twins were diagnosed as 
monozygotic and 135 as dizygotic* and there ^re 97 boy-^rl pairs. The comparison 
subjects included 595 girj*i and 598 boys. The overwhelming m^ority (90 percent) of the 
. pupils involved were born in 1955 and have b^n followed since age 9 or 10 when they 
were in grade ^ to the end of grade 9. 
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Metbodi: Height and weight measurements vcre taken, and estimates were made of > - 
secondary characteristics twice a year from spring term, Vade 3 until grade 9. The 
boys (about 50 percent) who went on ^to upper secondary school were also weighed and 
measured in grade 1. Menarche data were collected^ for the girls. The KUP Test, a 
mental arithmetic test reflecting the manner in which pupils work when concentrating 
on tasks of a fairly mechanical ^nature, was administered once yearly froip grade 3 to 
grade 7. Standardized achievement test results and the pupils* estimates of their own 
achievements were collected tor Swedish in grade 3 and mathematics in grades 3 and 6. 
Sociometric measurements were taken at the beginning and end of middle level, in grades 
4 and 6. In connection with these measurements, the pupils were also asked to complete 
a questionnaire in which they answered various questions at|put physical puberty, the 
view tjhat they believed aduhs and coevals had of them in thU rt^pcc^t, and their own 
views on the subject. The teachers were asked to comment on' the. pupils* adjustment in 
class at the end of junior level (grade 3) and at the end of mjiddle level (grade 6). In grade 
5, the pupils took four subtests from DBA (a differen|ial aBility testy Fmatly, marks for . 
Swedish, Englbh, and mathematics were collected in grade 6. 

Flndbtfi: The analyses so far made of the comprehensive material collected have been 
primarily concerned with the physical developmrat of the subject population. Comparing 
these findings with previa* ' studies, it 'is found that school children today are taller'^and 
slimrw on the avjprage, and that the growth spurt comes eariier. There has been a 
shift of about half a year in this respect since the end of the 1930s. There is an appreci** 
able difference between boys. and girts, regarding the onset of physical maturity, (^n the 
average, the.'-girir attain puberty 2 years earlier than the boys. Achievement risei con^' 
tinuously for both boys and^girls from grades 4 to 6. In grade 6, the giris are academi- 
cally significantly better than the boys. 'Where other measurements are concerned, the 
greatest change. comes between^ades 4 and 5\ the changf oibcurring between grades S 
and 6 is relatively small. According to the KUP Test„ boys nave greater difRcult^ than 
girls in concentrating in all three grades. 
Duration: October 1975-continuing. 



35-BA*7 INF>^NT AND MATERNAL BEHAVIORS REQULATINQ EARLY GROWTH 

' l»vcttitlitof<s): Ernesto PolUtt, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Nutrition and 
Food Science, Room 20B - 213, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02f39. 

Ptirpoeci To assess the role of infant temperament, sucking abiKty, and maternal care- 
taking behavior on the physical growth of the child during the Tirst 12 months of life. 
Subjects: A pilot study will involve 60 female and phle newborns at the University Ots- 
trict Hospital, San Juan, Puerto' Rico. A heterogeneous sample of babies bom during 
February 1976 will be studied. 

McflKNii: Observations wifl be obtained when the infants are 2 days and 2 months old. The 
Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale will be used to assess the general behavioral 
responsiveness (temperament) of the infant and his/her characteristic state. Sucking 
ability will be determined by measurii^ intake, activity level changes, and nurse and 
mother ratings of the infant's capacity to feed. In addition, a nipple connected to a pres- 
sure transducer will be used tp measure rate and strength in millimeters of mercury of 
Ihe sucking response. Maternal caretaking effectiveness will include ^parameters of 
quality and quantity. Quality o'' caretaking is defined .as the capacity to recognize and 
respond appropriate^ to the infant's needs. Quantity will be limited by objective con- 
straints. Both wilt be assessed by observation and interviews. 




Duratioii: August !975-August 1976. 

Coopentins t^otiiKs): National Institute of Child Health and Human Devebpment, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Edufcation, 
^ and Welfare. 

Publications: Pollitt, E. Behavior of infant in causation of nutritional marasmus. Tht 
Amerfcan Journal of Clin'uvl NutrUSort, 1973, 26, 264-270. 
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.36-CA-1 PREMATURE INFANT REFOCUS 

Invcstifatc^s); Kathryn E. Barnard, Ph.D., Professor of Nursing; Bemice Collar, R.N., 
M.Ed.; Waldemar H. Wenner, M.D.; and Bruce Weber, Ph.D., Premature Infant RefocuJ! 
Project, Maternal and Child Nursing, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 98195. 
Purpoit: To expbre the influence of the preterm infant*s early environment on organi- 
zation of behavior^ subsequent growth and devebpment, and parenting. 
Subjcds: 240 infants born at or prior to 34 weeks gcsutional age. 
Metiiods: The study involves testing two rocker^heart beaLprograms of patterned stim- 
ulation: one in which the pr<^ram is turned on automatically according to predetermined 
' " schedule (TlX and one program which i$ activated by the infants own pattern of activity 
(T2). The subjects will be studied from birth *o 8 months. The design of the study involves, 
stratification and blocking on two variables associated with later outcomes: gestational 
age and clinical status. Infants will be randomly assigned to treatment (Tl and T2) and 
control groups on the basis of the stratification variables. Dau will be collected on 
sleep'wake behavior, auditory evoked response (AERX habituation* behavior using the 
Braieiton Neonatal Assessment Scaie, neurobgical status, parent-infant interaction, 
parenul perception of and involvement with the infant, and growth and devebpment of 
the infant using the Bayley Test of In&nt Devebpment. Sleep-wake behavior will be 
analyzed using time-lapse video recordings to provide a comprehensive\24<hour as- 
sessment of organization and response to caretaking activities. 

Finding: The initial development year has focused on flnalizing the e^ttterimenul 
design and establishing specific test methodologies including refining parent-infant inter- 
action measures, devebping an infant-activated jocker-heart beat p^^ognimt adapting 
the Braieiton assessment to include descriptions of the premature*s behavioral varia- 
.tions. devebping concordance between videotape and polygraphic recordings of sleep* 
wake behavbr, and devebping AERhabituatbn, initial status and neurobgtc assessment 
measures for the premature. 
Duration; Septemb%ci9^4-August 1979. 

Cuopemtitit f^oup(sy: Maternal-Child Health*Crippled Children's Services Research Gr&nt 
Division, Diyision of Neonaul Biology and Neonatal Intensive Care Unit, University of 
Washington. 

Publications: Barnard, K.E. The effect of ctimulation on the'' sleep behavbr of the pre- 
mature infant. Communkatin^ Nursing Research. December 1973, 6^ 12-40. 
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36*CC* I INTERPUPILLARY DISTANCE AND GROWTH 



lnmtlfttor<s): H. W. Hofstcttcr, ?h.D., O.D., Division of Optomctiy, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 

Purpose: To gather data on secular and age changes in interpupillary distance. 
Sulilects: A large number of subjects, both sexes, all ages, chosen from various clini- 
cal and private practices. 

Mttbods: A newly designed instalment for measurement of interpupillaty distance by 
the subject himself is presently being tested. 

.Flndinti: Approximately 1 milluneter of growth per year has been found up to age IS 
in females and age 18 in males. There has been some increase over the last 100 yean^ 
Duration: 1971-continuing. 



36-CC 2 APPLICATION OF THE CRIB-O-GRAM IN OlAQNOSTtC AUDIOLOQY 

Iiivt9t)|ttof(s): George T. Mencher/ Ph.D., Director, Nova Scotia Hearing dnd Speech 
Clinic, S919 South Street, c/o'lWK Hospital, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada B3J 3G6. 
Piirpou: To assess a semiobjectJve hearing screening test and its application to more 
in-depth diagnostic tesring. 

Subjects: 10 normal babies, ages 1 to 6 months, and 10 babies suspected of hearing 
loss. Subjects are matched for age. 

Methods: The Orib*o-gram was administered by the basic technique described in the 
literattire. The instniment was administered at honie and on the hospital ward. The sub- 
jects were tested over 24 hours and each subject was giveii 20 trials. In analyzing the 
data, two questions were considered: Does th^ Crib*o*gram determine hard^)f hearinjf? 
and Do scorers agree on what they score? ' 

Findings; The Crib-o*gram works to identify hearing loss greater than 7S decibds. 
Observers and scorers agree nearly 100 picrcent. 
Duration; February 197S-Febniary 1976, 

Cooperating group<s); Elks Purpie Cross-Deaf Detection and Development Fund. 




36-CE-1 PATTERNS OF FOOD INTAKE AND NUTRmOffAL HEALTH DP GIRLS 

Investigfltor<s); Cirol Waslien, Ph,D., Head; and Linoa Lisano, M,S., Rescaith Associ* 
ate,' I>epartment of^ Nutrition and Foods, Auburn University, Aubum, Aiabatfia 36830, 
Purpoir* To correlate food choices with nutritional healiJi of girls, ages 9 to 12; and to 
assess the impact of economic level and ethnic background^n feed choices and nutrirional 
healtii of the bubjects. 

Subjects: 100 girls (SO white and 90 from other ethnic groups), ages 9 years plus or 
minus 6. months. Half of the subjects were from low income families ($1200 per capita 
year, or less), and half from familie's of higher income ($2,000 or more per capita y^r). 
Girls with known metabolic disorders were excluded from the study. 
Methods: Seven questionnaires, concerned with evaluating the socioeconomic condition 
<>f the giris' families and their food intake as well as the girls' health and food habits, 
u'ere completed on each participant. A 24*hour dietary recall was Uken, aiH) inUke of 
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major nutrients, vitamins, and minerals was determined. Blood samples were collected 
once during the year and analyzed for hemoglobin, hematocrit* tryglycerides* choles- 
terol, vitamin A and carotenoids, iron and iron binding capacity, total protein and albu- 
min, glutamic oxolacetic add transaminase, and folacin. 

Findings; There was no significant difference related to race or income for glutamic^ 
oxolacetic acid transaminase, vitamin A, total protein, and urinary thiamine. Black 
girls had lower values for foiacin* carotenoids* albumin, tryglycerides, and urinary 
ascorbic acidi They had higher iron binding capacities of gammaglobulins, cholesterol 
and urinary zinc. They wer« also taller and thinner than white girls. 
Duration: July i972-june 1976. 

Cooperating grouiKs): Cooperative States Research Service, U. S. Department of Agri* 
culture; Alabama Experiment Station. 

Publications; (1) Riester, P. T. and Waslien, C. I. Folacin status of nine year old girls 
in Alabama. Federation Procee<lmgs. \915> 34, 904. (2) Lisano, t. Scrum protein frac- 
tions in preadolescent girls. Federan'on Proceedin,^;:. 1975, 34, 898. 



3e Ct 2 PATTERNS OF FOOO INTAKE ANO NUTRITIONAL HEALTH OF QIRLS 

lnvestigator(s); Gail W. Disney, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Roy E. Beauchene, 
Ph.D., Professor; Mary Rose Gram, Ph.D.» Professor; and Rossie Mason* M.S., 
Assi:;tant Professor, Department of Food Science* Nutrition and Food Systems Adminis-* 
tration. University of Tennessee* Knoxville* Tennessee 37916. 

Purpose: To correlate the food choices with nutritional health of j^rls, ages 9 to 12; 
to assess the impact of economic level and ethnic background on nutritional health; and 
to propose guidelines for programs \o improve nutritional heahh. 

Subjects; 100 girls, age 9 at the beginning ot the project. The sample includes equal 
numbers of blacks and whites and low and middle-^high income levels. The subjects have 
no known metabolic disorders. 

Methods: This is a 3-year longitudinal study being condtfcted concurrently in 10 southern 
states. The subjects are divided into four groups: low income black, mid<tle-high income 
black, low income white, and middle-high income -white. Data being collected include 
demographic data* nutritional attitudes and knowledge, 24*hour dietary recalis^ anthro^ 
pometric raeasurements, biochemical data from blood and urinary analyses, and bone 
density determinations. In addition* each subject receives a physical and dental examina- 
tion each year. 

Findings: Some conclusions from 1973*1974 East Tennessee data include (I) higher 
serum carotcnei(mg/iOO ml) and higher bone densities in blacks are independent of in^ 
come, and (2) higher urinary ascorbic acid (mg/g creatinihe) in the low income groups 
is independent of race. 
Duration: July 1973-june 1977. 

Coopcrafint froup<s): Tennessee Agricuhural Experiment Station; Tennessee State 
University; Auburn University; University of Arkansas; University of Georgia; Louisiana 
^tat'- University; North Carolina State University; Texas A & M University; Virginia 
Polytechnical University and State University; Winthrop College, 

Publications: The S*S7 Biochemical Methods Manual \% available from Georgia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station* Athens, Georgi. 3060h 

\ 
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36*CF*1 UEUKOCYTE FUNCTION TESTS IN CHUOREN WtTH RHEUMATOID 
ARTHRmS / 

^ Ittvcrtifitoffs): Scnih Filing, M.D.^ Asstx^te Professor, Department of Pediatrics* 

/ ' E)ownstate Medical Centen Sute University of New York. Brooklyn, New Ym^k tljtoS. 

Puipoie; To see if there is any associatton between the leukocyte function tests ^and 

susceptibility to infection. 

Sukleeti: Boys and girls* ages 1 to 15. 

Melbodi; This research method involves random mobilization and baaericidal functions. 
FlDdlitii; Results indicate that chemotaxis is normal in contrast to adults with arthri- 
tis. Random mobiUzation is abnormal 
Duiatioii: January 1975-June 1976. 



36-CF*2 MORPHOLOGY OF THE NORMAL FACE IN THE HEALTHY CAUCASIAN 
POPULATION OF ONTARta CANAOA 

biv<itf|*tai<*); Leslie G. Farkai, D.Sc., M.D., Assistant Scientist. Research Ic^tute, 
The Hospital for Sick Children, 555 Untveraty Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. Canada MSG 
1X8. 

P^trpQse: To obtain controLdata about the normal face fof comparison with congenital^ 
darnaged faces. ^ 

Sttbtftcli: 1»300 persons, ages 6 to 19; 50 males and 50 females in each of 13 age groups. 
Mcdiodi: Over 140 surface measurements (anthropometry) and qualitative signi (anthro- 
posoopy) of the face are registered in each case. The normals are collected in schools. 
Classical anthropological instruir«ents and new instruments developed by the tnvetti*' 
g$tor are used. The data are collected in special coded charts' and computer sheets for 
computer analysis. 
DiniUon; J974-W7. 

OMVpfrating group(f): Research Foundation: The Atkinson Charitable Foundation, Toronto. 



36*CF-3 CHILDREN'S ACCEPTANCE OF CARIES PfieV£NTIVEPROCEOURES 

lnvesti|atoi<s): S. Stephen Kegeles, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Behavioral Sciences 
and Community Health, Health Center, School of DemalMedicine. Ujniversity ofConnecti- 

^ cut. Farmington, Connecticut 06032. ^ * . 

Purpote; To determine ihe relative acceptance by children of tooth care agents requir- 
ing periodic professional attention and agents used at home on a daily basis; and to 
examine the efTeaiveness of group discussion and rewards for increasing the acceptance 

^ . of either agent. 

SiA||ectst Approximately 600 seventh grade boys and girls from three inner city and 
three suburban schools. - ' 

MatMiti. The study will be conducted as* two experhnents in successive years. The 
first experiment .quires children to come to their school three timei within wn 11- 
^ month period to ootain topical ^uoride t^tments (professional treatmcnU). The second 

experiment will require use of a fluoride mouthrinse 5 dnyii a week for 6 months (home 
care). Within each experiment, otte inner city and one suUirhan school wUt be assigned 
^to each tif three penuasive conditions: «gr^p discussion/contingency nuuiagpnent, and 
control <iio unusual motivational impetus). 
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Dtuitton: March 1974-Fcbruaiy 1977. 

Coopcralim |roup(s): National Institute of E>ental Research* Public Health Service, 

S. Department of Health* Education, and Welfare. 
FubUctttons: A paper presented at the American Association Tor Dental Research Meet- 
ing, April I97S: Kelly, T.; Kegeles* S. S.; Lund, A.; and Weisenberg, M. Knowledge and 
attitudinal effects of a chUdren*s dental slide show. Jaurnat of Dental Research. Feb- 
ruary 197S, S4 (Special Is^^ue A). 



36'CF-4 OSTEOGENESIS IMPERFECTA: PATHOPHYSIOLOGY AND TftEATMENT 
WITH CALCITONIN 

lnveitlfttor<t): Salvador Castells, M.D.* Associate Professor and Director, Unit of 
Growth and Metabolism, Downstate Medical Center, ^State University of New York, 450 
Cter)cson Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11203. 

Purpoic: To'^ evaluate therapy mth synthetic salmon calcitonin in osteogenesis 
imperfecta. 

Siil]>|ectK SO children^ ages 6 months> to 14 years, wiA osteosimesis imperfecta. 
Methods: All the patients have been treated wUh synthetic sn^lmon calcitonin! They were 
assessed through clinical assessment and bone density. 

FindfaM^: A decrease rate of fracture and an increase in bone density was found. 
Dur^tton: 1973-1978. 

Coopentiiit groiip<s}: National Foundation March of Dimes; National Institutes of Health* 
- Public Health Service, 0. S< "Department of Health, Education* and Welfare. 

PubltcatkHit; (1) Castells, S. et at. Long term therapy of osteogenesis imperfecta with 
^thetic salmon calcitonin. Pediatric Research. 1975, 190* 288. (2) Castells, S. Effects 
of porcine calcitonin in osteogenesis imperfecta tarda. In S. S. Gellis (Ed.), Year Book 
of Pediatrics. Chicago: Year Book Medical Publishers* 1974. P. 275. (3) X^^teUs, S. 
et at. Effects of synthetic salmon calcitonin in osteogenesis imperfecta. Current Thera* 
peutic Research 1974, 16« 1. (4) Castells, S. New approaches to treatment of osteogene- 
sis imperfecta. Clinical Orthopaedics and Related Research/ 1973, 93> 239t (5) Castells* 
S. et al Effects of porcine calcitonin in osteogenesis imperfecta tarda. Journ<i of 
Pediatrics. 1972, 80, 757. 



36'CF'6 RELATIVE EFFICIENCY IN DIFFERENT METHODS OF FLUORIDE 
APPUCATION 

lnvest]|ator<s): Kuo Hwa Lu, Ph.D., Professor of Mostatistics; and Donald R. Porter, 
D.D.S.f Professor of Pcdodontics« Health Sciences Center; University of Oregon, 611 
S.W. Campus Drive, Portland, Oregon 9720L 

Purpose: To study the relative efficiencies of various methods of fluoride applications 
as preventive measures against toothdecay among children. 

Siibjecli; 1,200 school children^ ages It to 13, living in areas without water fluoridation. 
Methods: Annual dental examinations will be conducted at each school by teams of 
examiners. Examinations m\\ be ^done the first y^r and repeated each tr»tment year. 
A follow-up examination m\\ be conducted I year after treatment has been discontinued. 
The treatment procedures consist of a dental tray phase and a rinse phase. During the 
dental tray phase, dental assistants will supervise a 5-minute sdf-application. of acidu* 
lated-phosphate fluoride gel contained in custom fitted tiays for 20 students at a time. 
.This procedure, which removes students from the classroom 30 minutes daily oyer 10 
days, will only occur in the first year of the^studynOTuring-the rinse phase» students will 
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participate in a daily mouth rinse under the supervision of a teacher, aide, or other 
school personnel. This procedure will occur daily for the remaining 2 years of the study. 
Those students in the control (placebo) grQups will be offered professionally a^jpfled 
topical fluoride treatment at the end of the study period. 
Duntlon: March 197S-December 1979. 

Cooperating froup{s): National Institute of Dental Research, National Institutes of 
Health. Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



36-CF 6 STROWIUM AND DENTAL CARIES ^ 

lnv<stIcitor(s): Martin E. J. Curzon, M.S.. L.D.SAC.S., A/Chainnan; Department of 
Caries Research, Eastman Dentaf Center, 800 Main Street East, Rochester, New York 
14605. 

Purpose: To determine the' efTect of caries prevalence oC varying concentrauons of 
strontium tn communal water supplies with optimum fluoride; to relate cartes prevalence 
with strontium levels in drinking water, whole and surface human enamel and plague; 
and to assess the ability of enamel with varying concentrations of strontium to resist 
demineratization and dissolution. 

Subjects: Boys and girls, ages 12 to 14, who '^re residents in seven Wisconsin communi* 
ties that have varying levels of strontium in the water supply and similar levels of 
fluoride. ' ^ ' 

Methods: The investilgation will be carried out through an epidemiologic survey. Chem* 
ical analysis of whole and surface' enamel, plaque, and communal water supplies for 
strontium and fluoride will be carried out by in-house chemistry. Methods will include 
J atomic absorption, spectrophotometry for strontium^ ion selective electrode and hydro* 
gen fli^oride diffusion for fluoride. The data will be evaluated by analysis of variance. 
Duration: July I975June 19,76^ 

Cooperating group{s): National Institute of Dental Research, National Institutes of Hralth, 
Public Health Service^ U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* 



36-C6-1 THE REIATIONSHIP OF PERCEPTUAL, COONITtVE. AND MOTOR 
BEHAVrOR IN YOUNG CHILDREN WITH SPECIALIZED TRAINING 

Investi|itor(s): Marguerite A. Clifton, EdD.^ Professor and Head, Department of Physical 
Education foi Women; and Kathryn Blacjc, Ph.D., Associate Professor^ Psychological 
Sciences. Purdue University^ West Lafayette, Indiana 47907. 

Purpose; To determine what effects, if any^ occur following a structured experience in 
developmental movement during the preschool period. 

Subjects: An experimental group of 35 boys and girls, ages 6 to $J1; and a matched 
control group. All children between ages 3 and 5*6 had completed at least four succes* 
sive semesters in a special preschool program designed to enhance development in the 
perceptual, motor, and cognitive domains. 

Methods: The research design involves two data collection periods during which (I) the 
McCarthy Scale of Development and the ETS Conservation Scale ^rc administeredTand 
(2) motor skills dynamic stability, overhand object projection* arjn-leg coordination 
accuracy, eye*hand accuracy, and static stability ire tested. A preliminary scale will 
be used to assess subjects' interests in difTerent types of physical activity. The parents' 
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interests and encouragements of their childrtn's involvement in physical activity wilt- 
be assessed through the Parental Concern and Motor. Development Attitude Inventory. 
Dumtloit: October 197S-June 1976. 



36 CQ-2 A NATURALISTIC STUDY OF HYPERACTIVE CHILDREN 

liivcstl|itor<s); Ben J. Williams, Ph.D.; John R. Vincent, Ph.D.; and Tom Elrod, Ph.D., 
Department of Psychiatry* Baylor College of Medicine, Houston, Texa$ 77025. 
Puipose; To develop a videotape methodolo^ for measuring the motor and social as- 
pects of hyperactive behavior in the public school classroom. 
Subjects: Hyperactive first graders in public schools. 

IMethods; The goal of the first year of this 3-year research project\will be to develop 
i two objective measures of hyperactivityr motor behavior and social behavior. A video* 
tape technology wiH be developed to measui^ hyperactivity in the dasaropm and in the 
home. The project will be aimed primarily at the training of a staff to analyze motion 
and social interaction from the videotapes, the development of equipment systems xo 
rapidly and efficiently code data from the videotapes,^ and to obtain a g^neml and sys- 
tematic analysis of what constitutes hyperactivi|^ in the child's natural environment. 
Interaction of hyperactives and controls will be. scored in the laboratory. Motor activity 
will be scored usii^ national analysis techniques developed at NASA in Houston. During 
the second the third years» the most effective treatment techniques wilt be evaluated: 
(1) either Ritalin (methylphenidate) or Mellaril (thiortdanne) or (2) behavior modification. 
Duration; June 197S-June 1977. 

Cooperating group<s): Texas Children's Hospital; National Instittite on Alcohol Abus^ 
and Alcoholism; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; Public Health 
^ Service; U. Department of Healtht Education, and Welfare. 



36*CH-1 PHONETIC CONTEXT AS A DEVELOPMENTAL AND THERAPEUTIC 

CONCEPT FOR MANAGEMENT OP ARTICULATION DISORDERS: PHASE I . 

- lnvestltator(s): Ida J. Stockman, Ph.D., Project Director; and Lillie B. Wharton, Research 
Assistant. Center for the Study of Handicapped Children and Youth^ Howaid Universityt 
2935 Upion Street, N.W., Washington, D. C, 20008; and" Eugene McDonald, Rescarth 
Professon Department of Speech Pathology, Pennsylvania State Universityt Uniyersity 
Parkt Pennsylvania 16802. . 

P'lirpose: To obtain normal ^developmental data^on children's articulation oT fkft 
and /r/ consonants in various phonetic contexts patterned accordii^ to a specific classi- 
fication scheme. ^ * ■ ■ 
Subjecti; A minimum of 120, normal* healtl^r children. 20 at each level, ages t to 8, 
. drawn from day care centers and elementary schoolsin urban Washington, D* C. The 
children wilt be divided into groups based on age and^will be similarly distributed by 
socioeconomic status* language, background, sex ratio, and by, the number of subjects at 
each half year age level. 

Methodft Screenii^ procedures are used to select normal healthy children who exhibit 
^ a range of q^or inconsistency on /s/t /k/, and /r/ consotuints. Spontaneous speech 
^ samples and imitative responses to tape recorded control stimuli (notisenie bisyllablci) 

elicited from subjects will be analyzed by descriptive and multivariaht anafysis proce* 
dures. Testing procedures iire being Used to minimize systematic examiner and subject 
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response bias. 

Duntion; July t975*JuAeri977; 

Coopenitinc ^oup{s): National Child Care Association; District of Columbia 
Public School^; offjce of Human Development, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare?^ 



3e-CH*2 PHONETIC CONTEXT AS A DEVELOPM^NTAt ANO THERAPEUTIC - 

CONCEPT FOR MANAGEMENT Of ARTICULATION OlSOROERS: PHASE M 

ff ^ 

lnvcstic«tor<s)! Ida J. Stockman, Ph.D., Project Diiiector; and UUie B. Wharton^ Re*, 
search Assistant, Center for the Study of Handicapped Children and Youth, Howard Uni- 
versity. 2935 Upton Street. N.W., Washington, D. C. 20008^ and Eugene McDonald, 
Research Professor, Department of Speech Pathology, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania I6S02. 

Puvpote; To determine whether the application of context developmtntBt features to 
seleption of stitntdi for training will make a difference in articulation therapy. 
Subjects: 24 fjrst grade defective articulators with no prior therapy contact and no 
obvious structural, motor, sensory, or specific learning difficulty. Four matched subject 
pairs ^11 be selected for each of three uiget consonants under study. One stibject from 
each pair will be randomly assigned to the experimental therapy^ 
Methods; Control and experimental group therapy programs will be administered to the^ 
children, who, prior to therapy, are similar^ defective on target sounds and matched on 
other releveant variables. Procedures will be used to minimize sources of systeinaiic 
bias specific to the therapist training programs* content and admintstratton, and method 
of evaluating subjects* performance in the two groups. Several measure of articulatory 
performance will be used to compare the two groups during and after dierapy to deter- 
mine whether deviant articulation is remediated fastest and sustainetj^ longest when 
therapy incorporates a systematic and developmentally based scheme to s^t stimuli 
for production practice. 
Ountton: July 1975-June 1977. 

Cooperatinc group(s)t National Child Day Care Association; District of Columbia Public 
Schools; Offtce of Huihan . Developments U. -S. Department of Health, Education^ and 
Welfare. 
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Intellectual 

36-0A-1 ATTENTION TO STIMULUS PRESENTATION MOOE 

lnvcitttttor(s): Ira B. Pwelle, Ph-O., Proftssor, Department of Psychology^ ' State 
University of New York, Purchase. New York 10577. 

Purpow; To determine presentation mode preference for verbal material stimuli for 
children of various ages. 

Subjects: 1,000 children, ages 7 to 17. equally divided by sex. -pninarily middle dass. 

: ^ ^ « ' ' ^ 'r . ,. 
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but not selected as such. 

Methods; The primary research instrument is a motion picture film with thret variations^ 
Stimuli presented in the auditory mode are slightly different from those presented in the 
visual mode, but both are equally appropriate. Children are queried after viewing the film. 
FtfuHoes; Oiildren below age 12.5 prefer auditory stimulus presentation mode signifi* 
cantly more than visual. This.reverscs over age 12.5. 
Duratloii: 1973*19?8* 



3«>0B<1 REFLECTION<IMPULSIVITY/COQNITlve EFFICIENCY: AN INTEGRATED 
MODEL 

Invest(gttoi(s): Neil J. SaUcind; Ph.D., Professor, and John C. Wright, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor, Department of Psychology. University of .Kahsas. Lawrence, Kansas 66045* 
Purpose: To develop and validate a new model of cognitive tempo consisting of two 
■ ^ ^ orthogonal dimensions: impulsivity and efficiency. 
/ ' Subjects: 9i fourth graders (44 tiiales ar * ^9 females) selected from a rural Kansas 

elementary schoof 

M^ods; The research design involves the Administration of the Matching F^miUar 
Figures Test, the Primary Mental Abilities Test, and the Eady School Personality 
■Questionnaire. 

\ \ Flmifngs: Cognitive tempo can be expressed as a two dimensional domain of efficiency 

\ * (low and high) ancl impulsivity (reflective and impulsive). The use of the present model 

\ allows the assignment of continuous values r^her than discrete classifications/ 

\ Duration: September t974*September 1976. - 
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CHILDREN'S CONCEPTIONS OF BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 

\ 1itvcst)gttot<9): Elizabeth Maast M.A., Department^ of Psychology, University of British 
\ Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada; and Jeanne Mareceic, Ph,D*, Assistant 
\ F^fessor, Department of P^chology, Sw^thmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
\ 19081. \ - ' 

'^Purpofe: To investigate children's understanding of disordered behavior; and to relate 
developmental changes in children's understanding to developmental changes in cognitive 
structures -and ^o the child^s increasing expcrieiJ^ with the patterns/of explanatipn pre* 
vale\u in the culture; ^ " \ 

Subjedt: 60 white, middle class children attending a suburban school. Ten boyi-and 10 
girls from cachiof grades 2, 4, and 6 were selected at random from ,the ctass Jjsts* Meer|i 
ages of t^e three groups were 7*3, 9*6. and tl*5*\ *; 
Methods: Parental permission was secured Jor thf children's participation in the project* 
Children were interviewed individual^. I^rief stories, describing a penon whose behavior 
evidenced a |}^chologjcal disorder, were read alotid by the experimenter* There wrre 
three stories c^tnceming the following types of behavior pathology: avoidance of others, 
turning against others^ and turning against self* The\nmlotes did not identify the age 
or seK of the cha^aers. Following each story, the child was questioned about the char*^ 
acter* Verbatim art^wers \Kre- recorded and later scorecL by two judges working irJe- 
^ , pendently* Results w^ analyzed by chi*square and ANOVA, 

Flmibifi; Consistent age*rejated changes appeared in the Children's conceptions of th< 
6rigins of disordered ^behavior; their belief about the cnaracter^s control over the 
behaSflor; -and their und^ntandtng of ways to change the Mhavbr* In addition, the ^ 
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attribution of negative personality traits to the character was affected by the child*^ age 
and sex and the type of behavior exhibited. 
Dimitioii: l^Il-^ompleted. 

PubUcattoitt: Copies of the extended ^fcport are available from Dr. Marecck. 



36-DB-3 AN INVESTIGATION OF CEREBRAL LATERAL FUNCTIONING AND 
THEEEG 

Iiiv€ititator<iy: David R. Metcalf, M.D., Associate Professor, Department of Psychiatry, 
University of Colorado Medicat Center, 4200 East Ninth Avenue, Denver, Colorado S0220. 
Plirpoie: To ^develop a methodoloify for studying cognitive procesjses and cerebral 
' lateral functions in relation to individual cognitive s^les and age, in view of apparently 
significant agreement between cognitive psycholbgbts and neurophysiologbts respecting 
the readiness of ypung children for certain learning tasks. ^ 

Sulitiecti: 12 pilot study subjects and 30 complete subjects, mostly young adult volunteers. 
(Because of difficulties in testing children while establishing technique and methodology, 
attention was focused on young adidts.^ After refinement of the tools, children will be 
used as subjects in further studies.) 

Methodi: Four test batteries were developed and leftned in this study; (1) aduh cognitive 
battery, (2) adult EEC battery, (3) children's cogtiitive battery, and (4) dtHdiof s EEC 
- battery. Subjects were given group cognitive tests 4 weeks prior to fil^G testing and 
^ individual cognitive tests at the time of EEG testing. A resting E^G wa^^bbuined for 10 
minutes before the laterally cognitive testing. Start and stop times ^r each cognitive 
f task and for the rest period w^re logged, and activation of right and left brain hemis- 

pheres was plotted. Input data were filtered with bandpass filters in order to evaluate 
relative EEG activation as indicated by the power and bandwidth of an activated hemis- 
phere. The significance of power an^ bandwidth shifts are to be determined by numerical 
analyses (autoregression analysis and'analy&is of variance). 

Findlnp: Among both pilot and complete subjects there w^as no! consistent, use of one 
or another hemisphere for any task. Most subjects oscillated between left and right 
hemisphere activation during the perfbnnance of assigned cognitive tasks, and occasion- 
\ ally strong shifts from one hemisphere to the other were shown in relation to cognitive 

I tasks. For a 13-year old subject who had outgrown a mild dyslexia! the usual oscillation 

of dominance activity durii^ task performance was lacking, and there was a^failure to 
shift hemisphere-dominance in relation to task. 
/ 1 Duratioo: July 1973<oinpletedr 

' ' Co6iierattn| froiip(s): Community Services Administrationy -Social and Rehabilitation 

Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. .1 
Publkatiom: A synopsis of the sttfdy is available free from Hewitt Research Foundation, 
P. O. Box 179, University Station, Berrien Springs, MichiganM9104. 

\ ' ' ! " . • ' " ' ■ '■ 

36 DB;4 EUCITINQ COVERT MENTAL OPERATIONS, SKILLS, AND CONCEPTS 
' \ ^ IN BILINGUAL YOUNG CHILDREN . ^ 

Iiivestlgator<s): John W. Hollomon, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Eariy 
Childhood Educatbn, diversity of Texas at San Antonio, San Antonio, Texas 78283; 
Iris Longoria-^Whitney, M.A., Early Childhood Bilingual Teacher, 100 Lorenz, Apt. 209, 
San Antonio, Texas 78209} and Carmen Cortez, B.S** Bitirigual Curriculum Specialist, 
607 Gtamis, San Antonio, Texas 7S233. / ' 
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Purpose; To design and test an informatiotf-eCciting {juestion instrument to determine 
wjiether the structures^ (in the verbal responses of young Mexican Americant bilingual 
children entering school) would reveal the coveft mental operations* concepts* and oral 
language skiUs elicited. ' ^ 
Subjects: Three kindergartneis* three first graders* including three boys and three 
gids, ages 6 to 7, used as their own controls. 

Methods: The investigation was designed to study in depth such problems as the 
relationship between language and thought* language interference* and .fluency. Subjects 

^w^e selected by their respective teachers. Data were collected through uix interviewing 
technique and analyzed through a phrase structure technique. An instrument^ was 
administered that consisted of S6 parallel qtiesttons in both English arid Spanish. An ad 

^ hoc analysis was made to determine tfiose questions that either failed to^elicit any verbal 
information or evoked dissonant informadon. A bilingual rating was assigned to each 
subject. 

Fbidittgs: The instrument accounts for the language and thought components it eliciteii. 
It revealed the match or mismatch between the'language and thought processes already 
acquired by the subjects '^nd those required for academic success. The young bilingual 
child entering school facts, a combination of complex^ problems, including the capacity 
to consciously attend to a convention, decode, re*cncode and verbally jespond to it,' 
which requires the capacity for both inference and reference* 'and the ability \o engage 
in the joint activity of 'conscious operational thinking,, conceptualizing, and languaging.^ 
Duration; March 1 97S -completed. 



*36'DB^S CONSISTENCY OF PARENTAt DISCIPUNE IN CHILDHOOD AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CpQNITtVE STYLES 

Investlt«tor(s): Keith A. Jones^ M.S., Doctoral Student* Department of (jraduate t^y-^ 
^^^chiatry* Social Psychiatric Research Program, Medical College of Pennsylvania, 123 
Ann Preston HaU* 3306 Henny Avenue, Philadelphia* Pennsyivania'19129.^ \ 
Purpose: To relate various dimensions of discipline consi^tencyr as factors in^he 
V achievement of Object constancy and permanency (as defmed by Rapaport and Piaget)* 

to the development of cognitive-affective and cognitive*aiialytic styles in the individual 
child. \ 

Subjects: T^o sample^ were used: one randomized sample in three groups of 50 each 
with subjects, ages 3 to S, S to 7, and 7 to 9; and a smaller selected sample for directed 
interaction and supervised play. ^ ' . ^ 

Methods: The randomized sample wiU be rated for individual ability to^ differentiate 
and to group objects according to. specific instructions:' logical find psychological evalua* 
tion of causality, susceptibility to interfering stiniultls* over- or underinclulion ^f scts^ 
and appropriate use of reversibility for conservation. These results will theh'^K related 
X to the various dimensions of discipline consistency. l)ie smaller sample will be used 
ic demonistrate ana lurther study the results of the randomized stuJy. 
DursHoni Fall 1^74-FaU 1976. ' . ■ ' 

Cooperating group<s): Head Start; Southern-Association for Children Under Six; Governor's 
Council of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. . ' * 

' Publications: Jones, Keith A. Consistency of parental discipline ip childhood and coi^* 
plexi^ of adult cognitive style* Percepmal and Motor Skills (in press). r 
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39-DC 1 INFLUSNCES ON lEARMNQ lU EARLY CHILDHOOD. , 

Iiive$H|«tor<s)( Rayrhond S. Moore, Ed.D., president; Marttia Lorenz. Ph,D\ Senior . 
Research Associate; Dennis^MOore and Ingfam F duPreez. Doctoral Fellows, Hewift ^ 
Research Center. P. O., Box 179, University Station, Berrien Springs. I^ichigan 49104; 
and T. Joseph Wi]ley,\M.D.. Assistant Professor of Physiology, School of Medicine, 
Loma Linda University, Loma Linda, Californta 92354. ^ 
Purpoaf: To review aspens of research and pther literature that indicate demonstrable 
\ influences on learning in early childhood. ^ 

\ Subjects: From approximately 7,000 research studies and papers screened^ more -than 
\ ftOOO were analyzed in depth and about 685 were included'in this review. 

\| Methods: A systematic seaVch or published and unpublished ^sojurces Tor research 
studies^ reports, and theories ^rtaining to child development, learning, and early child* 
hood education (ECE) in geneml yielded items representing multipte aspects of the ECE * 
pMblem. These were organized and integrated around the. common den<^tnator of ' 
irnpcnces on learning in early^hildhood. Although many questions relating to child ^ 
development are yet to be answe^ convincingly withiu the various disciplines, sywtgic 
effects were often found to operate in this multidisciplinary study that j^rovide signifkant 
evidence not directly available from within any one of the several/ discipliiict alone. 
Before publication, the manuscript was critically read I and suggestions were made by 
qualified professionals in the various disciplines rdited to child( dewlopment and 
education. ' | ^ ^ 

^ Findtngs: Some conclusions, taken from the researcher^s- synopsb (see Publications ' 
below), are 0) Young children's motivation for teaming is influenced more by the atti** 
tudes of parents than by socioeconomic status of material advantages. (2) Contrary to 
^mmon assumptions about the child's need for^ special stimulating expcric^pices, con* 
:!nual sensory stimulation redact arousal leveU produces a long*raiige dulling effect, 
and inhibits learning. (3) While precise ^points cannot 4ie set that define a brain as fit or 
upfit for learning, the perceptual readiness (hearirig^^ vision* Jnterscnspry perception,, 
etc.) which is important for ease and quality of learning apprc^ches maturity about the 
Sth or 9th year. (4) When school entrance is delayed unlit childreri begin to think from 
cause to effect and reason abstractly with c<^nsi$te9cy^ unusually rapid teaming progress^ 
is possible if lock step limitations are not imposed; Le^ a child is not required to go 
throt^ all grades and all learning exercises regardless of what he has learned in 
earlier years'. (5) So-called "stimuUktion" or special training, within genetic or biological 
limits, .nay induce learning at you";^r than usual ages; but siich learping is likely to 
be limited 'in scope, to lack permanence, and to be of tittle benefit to the chihi in later ^ 
learning and achkvement. (6) Children can Icam to read before they have achieved per* . 
ceptual integration (i.e., the working together ot vision* hearing, etc.)« but their reading 
skills are soon lost when pressu^ is relaxed^ The disadvantages of forced early 
reading with a lack, of reading ^motivation penist'^hroughout 'childhood- and iifierhapi 
later. (7) IQ' gains achieved by preschoolers appear to have questionable authenticity* . 
since these gains are not repeated, in the grade school years; rather a steady decline ' 
in IQ has been^noted when preschoolers enter elementary school so dut the •'positive 
effects of preschool arc insignificant^ after a year or two. (8) There is no positive evi^ 
dencct that the normt\I child b^omes better 'Socialized by iBtly schooling. In /act« 
evidence appears to pmnt tovrard the^okler^child at school entrance as thevone with 
greater stability* better sociability, leaderships and better aftitufjes toward school. 
Duration; July 1973^mpleted. , [ . ^ 

Cooperating group<s)t Community Services Administration^ Spcial Rehabilitation J5ervice« ^ 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Educational Resources Information 
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Centers* National Institute of Education^ Edyption Division, U. S. Department" of Health, 
Education and Welfare. ^ \ 

PnUlcattoDi; Manuscripts are available at 312 and a synopsis is available Tree from 
the Hewitt Research Foundation, P. O. Bo^ 179, University SUtion, Berrien Springs, 
Michigan 49104. ' " 
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36*00-1 Wise ANO WtSC*R: COMPARISON OF IQ RAT1N6& 

Intcitlf|itor<s): Benjamin Goodhick» Ph.D., Psycholbgut» Philadelphia School District^ 
21st and Parkway* Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103. \ 

PtorpoiCKTo compare the relative lattngs of the Wecfasler Intelligence Stale for Children 
'(WT'^Q atul WtSC-R ^ to their distribution of mental scores at different levels. 
Snliilecis: Utilization of exbtlng, extensive files, of pupils having had two or more re- 
^ evaluations on one or bothK>f the tests. ^ ^ \ 

Methods: The research design involves two comparable groups: one which'is given the 
Wechsler InteUigePce Scale for Children twice and one whi^h is given the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children and tHe Wechsler InteUgence Scale for Cbitdren*R. 
Modal measure, distributions^ and correlations wilt be utilized. 

Findings: Data indicate that WISC-R may lower IQ ratings, especially at the lower end 
of the spectrum. 
^ Dumtlom 1975s»ntiniiing. 

r 

. ■ - 1 

36'0E*1 CHILOREN'jS CONCEPTUAL LEARNING AND DEVaOPMENT 

Iiive«tt|ator<i>: Herbert J. Klausmeier, ^Ed.D., V.A.C. Henmon Professor of Educational 
Psychology* 1086 Educational Sciences Buildings University of Wisconsin^ Madisop, 
Wisconsin, 53706. 

' Purpose: To chart the conceptual development of children^ ages 4 to 18» in their mastery 
and ability to use concepts of the sort typically found in school curricula. 
Subjects: 50 bc;,j and SO girls in each of /our grades: kindergarten, 3, 6, and 9«. 
Mfttiodic; The longitudinal design^ incoi^rattng two control groups to determine eff^ects 
of cohort and retesting, requires that data are j^the^ systematically at 1-year intervals 
from 1973 through 1976. Assessment of conceptual development is based on f^ur specially 
constructed Imtteries: CLD Assessment Series U equilateral triangle; 11, cutting tool; 
IlL nour; ami iV, *:^. I> ta^ trea^ cross-sectionally each year as well as longitudinally, 
are analyzed st\ .lically at. ! descriptively in order to evaluate specific predictions 
derived from the CLD r.ode'. \ 

Flndinis: Evidence strongly supports' the' p^icted invariant sequence of concept t.:jiin- 
ment and the prcdiaed relation betwe^ level of concept mastery and ability to use the 
concept in solving problems, understandiikg principles, and taxonotnical relationships. 
Duration: 1973-1976. \ 

Cooperating sn>up(t); Wisconsin ResearclKand Development Center for Cognitive Learn- 
ing; National Institute of Education, Education Division, V. S. Depikrtment of Health* 
Education, and Welfare. ^ - 

PublkatkHit: Wisconsin Research and Development Center Technical Reports 287 and 
288 arc avaijable from the Investigator.,: 
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36-DP-1 DISCRIMINATION CF RELATIVE NUMEROSlTylThftil^llDREN UNDER 
SEVEN . ■ ^ 

* 

Investigitor<s): John H. Dumin, Ph.D.", Assistant J*rofes?on and Barbara Strogatz, 
M.S., Graduate Student, Department of Education^ Villanova Uuiversity, Villaikova, 
Pennsylvania 19085. 

Purpose: To set if children 6 years of age and under can discriminate sets on the basis 
, of inequality; and to see if the number of largest set selections will decrease when the 
number of elements in all the sets are increased. 

Subjects! 27 girls/and 23 boys, ages 2 to 6, chosen ralidomly fr/)m public and private 
nursery schools in Devon, Pennsylvania. 

Methods: The subjects were divided into Ave groups of 10 according to age: 2-year olds, 
3-year ofds, 4-year olds, 5-year otds^ and 6^year olds. The presentation consisted of 
three plates of colored M&M candies: one plate had two candies spaced two inches apart; 
a second pUte ^'had three candies spaced one-quarter inch apart; and a third plate had 
two candies touching.. The plates were placed in a triangular arrangement with each 
plate a vertex, /the child was dske<! to choose the plate of candy he wanted ^nd was given 
all the candy ^n the plate chosen. He was then asked why he chose the one he did. To test 
the second objective, numbers were increased on the second trial to three and five. 
Findinp: Significant (p <.01)|proportions of 3-, 4-,5-, and 6ryear olds selected the 
largest set. Wt*h regard to tlie second objective, only with 4-year olds was there a 
significant (j) < .05)drop (10 to 6) in number responses. Of the 3-,S^a;[Hl 6-year o)^dSt92 
percent (24/ out of 26) who selected the largest set on the first' trial also selected the 
— ^ largest set <^n the second trial. j 
Dufition: January 1975-December 1975. 
PubUcAtlohs: A paper is available from Dr Durnin. 



36 DP^2 { DEVELDPMENTDPSOCIALPHYSICAL, AND ABSTRACT REASONING . 
^ DURING ADOLESCENCE 

; lnve$tififor<s); Daniel P. ICeatihg, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Institute of Child Devel- 
, opment, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 

^Purpose: To vjtlidate measures of adolescents* social, physical, and abstract reasoning;] ^ 
to ex^mme the relationships between abilities in th^sc areas; and to study ttieir inter- 
dependent developmental patterns. 

Subjects 90 boys and 90 girls, ages 11 to 16^ mainfy Caucasians from the middle and 
upper middle classes. 

Mcthbds: The design of'this investigation involves the use of a Campbcll-Fiske multi- 
method design to validate the Piageti^n measures of fonnal reasoning (physical) and 
Selman*s in^rpersonal reasoning dilemmas (social). £valuL*ion mett^s are gi^P* 
pa pe(-and^ pencil, and timed vs. individual untimed clinical interview, with validational 
evid^ifce xiyt development in different areas will be examined using correlational methods. 
Duration: /January 1975TS'eJftembcr 1976. x 
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3«*DK-1 PROCESSING STRATeCIES IN SENTENCE COMPREHENSION 

'\ 

lnv«sti|pitor<s): Jill Wannemacher, Ph.D,^ Department, of Psychology, Bryn Mawr 
(^lleet) Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 19010. 

Purpose: To determine the encoding format and comparison strategies used by children 
in sentence verification tasks; to determine what part of the comprehension process is 
influenced by syntactic and semantic variables (such as sentence voice and semantic 
reversibility); and to investigate developmental differences in processing strategies. 
Subjects: Children from kindeigarten to grade i>; and college students, both sexes, 10 to 15 
subjects per experiment 

Metfiodi: Reaction time in' picture^ntence matching tasks will serve as the index of 
comprehension, and specific studies have been designed to delineate (1) the sta^s in the 
processing sequence, and (2) the nature of the operations performed within stages. All of 
the studies will use a novel procedure, called the "^mismatch** technique, which involves 
varying the location of the mismatch or difference between a sentence and a picture, and 
comparing the latencies of subjects* same-different responses as a function of whether 
the mismatch occurred in the sentence subject, verb, or' object, ANOVA t*tests will be 
used to determine differences between treatment groups. 
Piimtioii: Fail 1974*Summer 1976. 

Cooperating troup(s)i National Institute of Child Heahh and Human Development, National 
Institutes of Healthy Public Health Service, U- Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 



36-DH-2 MODELS FOR THE BIUNQUAL INSTRUCTION OF IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 
IN SWEDEN 

lnvcstlfitor<f): Ingvar Johannesson, Professor, Institute of Education, Lund tJniversity. 
Fack 220 07, Lund 7, Sweden. 

Purpose; To achieve functional bilingualism for immigrant children in Sweden so that 
they are able to understand and speak two languages, to participate in two cultuies, and 
will be able to choose freely between living and wWking in two countries. 
Sul^leets: Finnish immigrant children, ages ^ and 6,Vho live in Sweden. 
Metfiodt: The research con^sts of three parts: bifWual preschool activities, btli».^jal 
comprehensive school instruction, and study activities^r parents of the pupils. It is a 
longitudinal study of four groups of Finnish children, c^ch group starts nursery school 
at age 5 and is' followed for 5 years to the end of Grade 3 o(^*>FiP''ehensive school Two 
years are spent at the preschool level and 3 years at the junior leveL The development 
of each child wiU be followed in detail At the same time, -cro^-secUona) comparisons 
are planned with larger groups of chiMren, particularly at the end o^Qrade 3. The groups 
of chiMren involved in aie project will then be compared uath chiMren ^ the same age 
in Sweden and Finland with respect to school achieveinent and linguiMic and general 
drntopment. This evaluation wilt be conducted on an interdisciplinas^ basis. 
Dmtkm: 1972^ontinuitig. 
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36*DH'3 CROSSatNQUISTIC STUDY OP UNGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 
V 

ltiv«stifito)r<ft); Dan 1- Slobin, Ph.D-, Professor, Department of Psychology, University 
of Califortiia at Berkeley, Berkeley, California 94720. 

Purpose: Tp discover universal strategies for the acquisition of syntactic structures; 
to determine universal sequences of the development of semantic intentions; and to define 
linguistic complexity in ontogenetic terms, 

Subiec<5: In each of four countries (Tu'^'jsy, Y'igoslavia, Italy, and the United States), a 
sample of 48 children, three boys and three girls, at each of the following ages: 2.0, 
2.4, 2.8, 3.0, 3.4, 3.8, 4.0, and 4.4. 

Methods: The research entails a collection of natural conversation and elicited data on 
a variety of measures of speech production and comprehension, short-^term memory^ 
Piagetian tasks of object onJering and projective straight line, and sociocultural back- 
ground. Each subject will be studied at two points, 4 months apart for 10 to 15 hours 
each time. Tape recorded speech win be coded for syntax, morphology, and underlying 
semantics (on a generative semantics model, using a specially developed scheme for the 
coding of sctnantic intentions). ' 
Duration: 1972-1977. 

Coojf^eratliif graup<s): Grant Foundation; Istituto di Psicologia del CNR. Rome, Itaiy; 
Italian -American Scientific Exchange- 



36-DH-S DETERMINERS AND REINPORCERS OP VERBAL BEHAVIOR OP YOUNG 
CHILDREN AND THEIR ft^lOTHERS 

InvMtjgttor(s); Ernst L. Moerk, Ph*D., Professor, Department of Psychology, California 
State University, Fresno, California 93740. 

Purpose: to investigate the motivational phenomena involved in first language acqilsi-* 
tion and their relationship to speciflc contents of instruction. 

Subjects; 10 boys'^and 10 girls, ages 1.9 to 5.0, who have mothers of middle class and 

lower middle class backgrounds. 

Methods: The investigation will involve natural observation with manual and automatic 
data collection. The design will be cross-secttonal with age of the children and their 



36*DH-4 SEMANTIC DtSTINCTIONS IN CHILDREN'S LANGUAGE 

ltivestttttor<s): Eve V. Clark, Ph.D., Assistant .Professor, Department of Linguistics* 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 94305. 

Purpose: To determine when children acqui^^c certain distinctions between word mean- 
ings; and to discover the strategies they employ at each stage in the acquisition process. 
Subjects: Equal numbers of boys and girls, ages P/S to 9. All the children are native 
speakers of English. 

Methods: Comprehension tasks. Detailed analyses of errors. 

Flndlngt: Acquisition of word meaning sometimes takes a long time, and fairly complex 
meanings may not be worked out until ^ 9 or later. Children go through a^ reliable 
series of stages, though, as they apply more and more sophisticated strategies to the 
comprehension tasks they are given^ Several of the findings have sinre been replicated 
by ether investigators. 
Uuntion : September 1971-August 1V75. 
Coopent{ng''froup<ft): National Science Foundation. 
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language level as the independent variables. Motivational phenomena will be categorized 
according to their functional and interactional aspects and frequency data for those cate- 
gories will be established. The 'data will be related to those categories established^ to 
the two independent variables, and to contents of instruction/ 

Finings: The frequency of motivational variables remains unchanged, while the mothers* 
intentional instruction in speciflc skills declines with age and language ieveh Patterns 
of motivating children and teaching styles of mothers have become apparent. 
Duration: Spring 1975-Spring 1976. 



36-DH-6 LANGUAGE ACQU^StTtON IN N0NSPEAKIN6 CHILOftEN 

Invtstit«tor<$): Sa% ^ogow, Ed.D., Associate Professor, Department of Special Educa^ 
tion, Scarfe Annex #lt University of British Columbia* Vancouver, British Columbia, 
^ Canada_V6T 1W5. 

Purpose: To determine language competence: acquisition of syntax and acquisition of 
meaning in children who do not communicate with speech. 

Sul]»lectsv 12 visually impaired children, ages 6 t^ 16: five girls and seven boys. Fouri 
girls and four boys have no speech at all. Three children can read. I 
Methods: This is a longitudinal study in which data are collected through weekly 4-hour i 
sessions with each child. Children's responses to a variety of language stimulation 
techniques are considered. Langtiage comprehension is studied with instruments such 
as the Miller Yoder Comprehension Test, Tina Bangs* E>evetbpmental Language Scale, 
Elicited Imitation Tests, and Observational Records. 

Findtngn: The development of speech appears to be a^ secondary process in children 
who have acquired langua^ but do not use verbal communication in their interactions. 
Duration! September 1974-June 1976. 

Publicitions: (1) Rogow, S. Speech development in the blind multi ^impaired child Educa- 
tion of the Visually Handicapped, December 1973, 4, J 05-109. (2) Rogow, S. Language 
acquisition and the blind retarded child. Education of the Visually Handicapped, May 
1972,4(2X36^. 



Personality 

3« EA-1 A POLLOW^UP STUDY OP IMAQINATIVE BEHAVIOR AND OTHER 
COGNITIVE AND PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OP BLACK 
CHILDREN WHOSE SOCIODRAMATIC PLAY WAS STUDIED IN 197t 

Iiivestifitor<$>: Penelope Griflftng, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Family Relations and 
Human Development. School of Home Economics, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
43220;- and Susan Sears. Ph.D., Director, Career Education Program, Hilliaid Public 
Schools, Hilliard, Ohio 43026. 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship between imagination and cognitive and person^ 
ality characteristics observed in 1971 in the Melodramatic play of kindergarten and 
jecond grade children and these charactcristks ^ manifested among the same childrrn 
in conceptually related activities S years later, an^ to examine the relationship among 
imagination, verbal communication ckilts, and persistence as exprt^$s^ in a story 
telling situation. ^59 
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Subjects: Approximately 180 black fifth and seventh graders, equally divided by sex» 
from the Columbus, Ohio Public Schools, whose saciodramatic play was studied >n 1971. 
Approximately half of the children come from low socioccononJc status families and 
half come from middle socioeconomic status families as defined by the Index of Devel* 
opmental Studies, New York Medical College. 

Methods; Procedures involve children telling stories about pictures, in an informal ^ 
game*like situation. Each child will tell a story by himself and with each of three other \ 
children, one of the same sex and two of the opposhe seX. Variables studied will be 
imagination^ persistence, social interaction^ and verbal communication. Each child will 
be interviewed about play activities in which he now likes to engage (games which he ^ 
tikes to play when alone and games which he likes to play with friends) and about day j 
dreaming and imaginary companions. Imagination in story telling will be measured by j 
means of the Weisskopf Transcendence Scale (1950). llie scale scores responses to / 
pictures in terms of the extent to which they include elements (such as characters, / 
objects, time, atmosphere, etc.) which go beyond what is actually presented. The play / 
interview will be based on the imaginative Predisposition Interview developed by Singer 
andc. co-workers (1973). Longitudinal relationships between imagination^ persistence, y 
social interaction, and verbal communication as expressed in the story teUing situation/ 
and these same variables as expressed in the original sociodramatic play research will 
be^examined by means of univariate and multivariate correlational techniques. The sanie 
procedures will be followed related to imagination as measured by the interview aifd 
imagination as expressed earlier in play. . ■ 
DuratJon: 1976-1977. / 
Coopenttnf group(s>s Columbus, Ohio Public Schools. • 



36*iB'1 SELF-CONCEPT. ANXIETY. AND NEED FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF NON^ 

DEVIANT AND DEVIANT ADOLESCENTS ^ 

Investjcator(s): Preeja Dhunma, Ed.D., Bangkok Institute for Child Study^ Sukhumvit 23, 
Baogkok-lO Thailand. j 
Purpose: To investigate the difference in, and the relationships among, selfyconcept, 
anxiety, and need for achievement of deviant and nondevtant adolescents. 
Subjects; 210 adolescents (70 nondeviant boys and 35 nondeviant girls; 70 deviant boys 
and 35 deviant Sirls) selected purposively from five private secondary schools in metro* 
politan Bangkok. 

Methods: £ach deviant student had been identified and selected by classroom or guidance 
teachers in accordance with given criteria. Dominant characteristics that served to 
distinguish the deviant from the nondeviant were the following acts on the part of the 
deviant: (1) dressing improperly, (2) piaying truant, (3) using obscene language, (4) dis* 
interest in school lessons, (5) dishonesty, (6) causing trouble either in 'or out of school, 
and (7) behaving in a manner that teachers considered improper or socially deviant. 
Tests on actual self, ideal self, anxiety, and need for achievement were administered 
to alt subjects. The sutistica] operations applied to the data were 2-test and product 
moment correlation. 

Findings; Results indicated that the nondeviant group scored significantly higher than 
the deviant group on self^oncept and need for achievement but lower on anxiety, and 
revealed no sex difTerence in self^oncept and neeJ for achievement. Negative correla* 
tion between anxiety and actual self and positive correlation between anxiety and ideal 
self were found in both the nondeviant and the deviant groups. However, there ^as no 
Jinear relationship as such among need for achievement* self-concept, gnd anxiety of 
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the adolescents in this study. 
Duration: June 1971-completed. 



36-E8*2 ^HE SELF-iMAGE OF ADOLESCENTS 

Inve5lig«tor<s): Daniel Offer, M,D,, Co*Chairman» Department of Psychiatry^ Michael 
' Reese Hospital and Medical Center, 29th Street and Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60616, 

Purposet To study the development of the self-system during the adolescent process; 
and to compare and contrast differences in the process among normal,' delinquent, and 
psychiatrical] y disturbed children. 

Subjects: 10,000 male and female adolescents. The subjects cover the range of the 
middle class- (including minority groups). Two samples are from abroad (Australia 
and Ireland), 

Methods: The Off£;r Self-Image Questionnaire for Adolescents will be administered. It 
coiTers 11 areas: impulse control emotional tone, body and self*image, social attitudes, 
morals, sexual attitudes, family relations, external mastery, vocational and educational 
goals, psychopathology, and superior adjustment. The questionnaire will be administered 
to al! soctal: classes in the United States* Ireland, Australia^ Israel, Mexico* and India, 
Statistics will be factor analyzed, 

Flndin|£s: Younger adolescents (ages 13 to 15) have a poorer self-image than older 
adolescents (ages 16 to 18)* and females have more problems than males. Delinquent^ 
and disturbed adolescents have more problems than normal adolescents. 
Duration: 1972-1977, 

Cooperating group(ft): Illinois State Psychiatric Institute, 

Publlca^ons: Offer, Daniel and Howard, Kenneth I, An empirical analysis of the Offer 
Self-image Questionnaire for Adolescents, Archives of General Psychiatry. October 1972, 
27, 529-533, The questionnaire and a manual are available from the investigator. 



36'EC-1 CHILDREN S IDEOLOGY AND LIFE PHILOSOPHY 

lnve3ti8ator<s): Bengt-Olov Ljurtg, Professor, Sven G, Hartman, Ph,D,; Sten Pettersson, 
B.A,; and Gunitla Dahlberg, Psychologist, Department of Educational and Psychological 
Research, Stockholm School of Education, Stockholm, Sweden, 

Purpose: To study prerequisites (in terms of developmental and educational psychology) 
related to helping children understand questions of belief and ideology, in order to stim^ 
ulate their personal development, - 

SubjecU: Preschool and junior level school chiMren in Sweden. 

Methods: The major portion of the research will investigate^ in tetms of developmental 
psychology, the abiUty of children to encounter various questions ot belief ide61ogy. The 
rirst,and perhaps most important question is: What do children wonder about? By studying 
this question* the investigators hope to shed light on a number of important questions 
following in its wake. Do children and adults attach different degrees of importance to 
different types o^ problems? Are the questions that can give rise to conflicts among 
adults equally delicate where children are concerned? How commofily do various questions 
of belief and ideology actually occur in the child's own world? A questionnaire was sent 
to approximately 1,500 infant teachers, junior level teachers, and recreation leaders to 
obtain information concerning the difficulties which may be connected with the treatment 
of questions concerning ethics, beliefs, and ideologies at preschool and junior levels. 
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Goals applying to aalyitics in nursery school, at junior level, and in lei^uie ccnterSt 
partly or entirely concerned with questions of belief and ethics will be analyzed/Concepts 
such as belief, valuc,^ religion, uleology, policy, atid view of society will be defined and 
related to the developmental p^hology studies and the educational development work ^ 
that win be taking place under the project. Principles and guidelines of teaching metho- 
dology will be developed that relate to the manner in which questbns of belief and values 
ai€ to be treated at the dilTerent age levels. 

Vuration: I973-I978. ^ 
PoMieatioiis; A report (with an English sununaTy) on the ^achcr questioimaiie is 
available from th» investigators* 



36-EO-7 MONITORINQTHE,FUTURE; A C0NTINUIM6 STUDY OF THE 
UFESTVL£S ANO VALUES OF YOUTH \ 

Ioveftigitof(s): Lloyd D, Johnston, Ph.D., Study Diiecton and Jemkl G. Bachman, Ph*D>, 
Program Director, 4007 Institute for Social Research, UiiiveTsity of Michigan^ Box 1248, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 4S106. 

Purpoae: To assess the changing lifestyles, attittides, and- behaviors of American youth 
on a continuing yearly basis. \ 

Sut^cctt: 20,000 male and female high school seniors, 17 to 19, from a national 
sample of 130 high schools* 
. Methods: This study design consists of a sample of each class of senibis '(be^innint 

with the j;lass of 1975) completing a questionnaire. In iht study, attention is yven to such 
issues as drugs, work, education, achievement, ecology, intergroup and interpersonal 
relations, social justice, and tHe functioning of many major iiistitutions* The questionnure 
is set up to (fistinguish four kinds of tiends: (I> changes from one gnuhtatiiig class to < 
another, (2> life cycle or maturational changes which show up consistently for all grad- 
uating classes, (3) changes in particular years reflected acrta all afe groups (secular 
. trends)) and (4) changes linked to different types cS envirornnentSi such as coUege, mil- 
itary service, trade school or en^loyment. Followmp questiom^aire data wilt be collected 
for 4 years after graduation to as»ss the impacts of post*!^ school expcriinoet in 
" college and/or work. Initial analysis will empljaitze the^monitoriiw of variables over 
a period ^f years and assessing leveb and changes on criticti dimensioni* Analysis of f 
retatioruhips among variables will also be emphasiied. 
Dtiratimij I974-I979. 

Cooperating troo{i(s> White House Spedal Aaion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention; 
National Institute on Xlcohol Abuse and Alcoholism; Alcdbol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration^ Public Health Service; U. S. Department of Health, Edttcatkm^ 
* and Welfiirc. » ' ^ , ^ 




36-EC-3 AN EMOTK)N*ATniiBUTtON APPROACH TO MORAL I^EHAViOR: INTER* 
FACING COGNITIVE AND AVOIDANCE THEORIES OF MOllAL 
DEVELOPMENT \ 

Iitvestigitof<s): Richard A. Dienstbicr, Ph*D., Associate Prof^r and Chairman* 

Psychology Etepartment, Univer^'ty of Nd>ra$1ca* Lincoln, ^Nebraska AS506* 

Purpoir* To determine if emotion-attribution proceties play a sigyiiricam role in mml 



decisioh making in children and adults; and to determine how easily such attributions 
are influenced by external information. 

SabilcctS! 12 same sex twins, male and female second graders; and 4S second grade 
parochial school girls and boys. 

Methods; The research is a cooperative project with the University of Vermont and 
Johnson State College, Vermont. Using a factorial design of subject's sex, experimenter's 
sex, and a manipulation of ^tne vs. guilt, subje<^ were brou^t singly into an experi- 
mental setting'^d asked to wateh a slot car while alone. The slot car jumped the track 
(t^ act to be prevented by the child) when the chtid was not attending. A hidden observer 
behind a one*way glass observed the child and controlled the toys.- The child's discomfort 
is labelled as shame (because of being found out) or guth (due jto own behavior), and^the 
child is asked to try again, believing that detection is impossible. 

Fbidins^; When children are convinced that detection in the second watching session is 
not possible* they attend far more under guilt attribution conditions than under shame. 
Duiatiom Jf;-raary 1972*January 1978. 

PubUeatkms: Dicnstbier, R. A. An emotton*attribution approach to moral behavior 
Interfacing cognitive and avoidance theories of mora) development. Psycholos^ical Revievi* 
(in press). 



36*EC:4 STUDENT-INTEREST FINDER: AN ANALYSIS OF 3RD TO 6TH 
GRADERS' INTERESTS. UKES, FEEUNQS, AND CONCERNS 

Invcstigatorfs): John W\ Hollomon; Ph.D., Associate Professor; and Pamela Werton, 
£d,D., Assistant Professor, Department of Early Childhood Education, HJntversity of 
Texas at San Antonio, San Antonio. Texas 78285. 

Purpose: To coUea, analyze, and categorize children's wishes, interests, likes, feel*^ 
tngs, and concerns in order to obtain useful information relating to their views of school 
and away frOm the school environment; and to determine how these views ma^be inte* ' 
grated into the emergent curriculum. * 

Su1]|ects: 200 children: 25 girls and boys in grades 3, 4^ 5, and 6. Students were selected' 
^ from 25 elementary schools to represent both a cross^section of ethnic background and 

socioeconomic status. 

Methods: A Student^lnterest Finder instrument was developed and administered to 200 
children in 3rd'to 6th grades in 25 elementary schools, using the interviewing technique. 
A set of categories was devised for analyzing the data, which was broken down into sub* 
headings for the placement of answers having common elements. This procedure was^ 
used to prepare one comprehensive set of categories that was applied in analyzing all 
the items for each child's responses and age-^grade grouping. 

Ffaidb^* Most children wished for specific materia) things; were happic* when involved 
in doing things with people; were saddened by such things as death, disappointment, 
sickness^ fighting, and not being !iked They wanted to team more about math, language 
usage, and spelling; preferred the Unguage arts* reading, math* and fret choice time. 
Most children preferrr^t sports and play activities outside the school;' disliked discipline, 
restrictions, and rules; feared fighting and getting into trouble at school; liked to travel; 
preferred that more recreational equipment be^made available at school; and preferred 
weekends to school days. 
Duiatioii; April 1975July 1976. 
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3«^EO«1 VERBAL ALTERNATIVES TO PRESCHOOLERS' PHYSICAL AGGRESSION 

Invcstisitoris); Lynn Weiss, Ph,D,, Mental Health Consultant, Day Care Associattoif of 
Metropolitan ViPallas, 3107 Routh Street, Dallas, Texas 75201; and Marc Sheinbcin, Ph.D., 
Department Psychology, Medical School^ University of Texas » Dallas^ Texas 75235. 
Purpose: To test a training technique intended to help preschoolers express their 
aggressive feetings^and emotional needs verbally instead of physically to one another 
Suljccts: Classrooms from five child care centers were treated as the subjects. Within 
each classroom^ the children ranged in age from 4 to 4 years 11 months. There were 
approximately equal^ numbers of boys and girls and the classes were composed of blacky 
white* and Mexican American children from lower socioeconomic families. 
Melhods: The" (lata were collected byTyst^imtic observation in the classrooms. A count 
of all physical aggressions was made during a specified time period^ and a baseline 
count of the pretreatment level of physicaUaigression was made for ea^h group. Then 
the staffs in the four experimental centers were trained In the intervention technique 
they were to U5^. throughout the study. Thiee more observations were made over a period 
of S weeks following the initiation of treatnient. Four centers were desighat^ as treat* 
ment centers and one center ^served as a control.. Two variables were simultaneously 
considered: (1) help given the children by the teachers to verbalize their aggressive 
feelings and em6ttonal needs to each other as a substitute for physical aggression 
(interpersonal verbalization); and (2) time spent by the staH" members with the children 
following an act of physical aggression. Frequency data were obtained" from the five 
centers lu the form of counts of physical aggression. Chi*squar-e was used to compare 
the effects of the two variables following acts of physical aggression. Rates of reduction 
^ in the levels of physical aggression between the baseline and final observation were 

calculated for all centers as was the Test for Significance of a Proportion. 
Findings: In the pilot study» all the t^tment groups experienced a significantly greater 
decrease >n the level of physical aggression during the treatment period than the control 
group. The variables of interpersonal verbalization and time failed to indicate any 
statistically significant difference in the leve|^s of physical aggression between the groups. 
' However, a trend was observed indicating that the groups using the interpersonal 
verbalizaiion technique were decreasing more rapidly in their levels of physical aggres" 
sion than the other groups. At the end of the study* tTie children were beginning to use 
words to express feelings and needs rather than hitting, kicking, or pushing. 
Durwtfon: March 1975-May 1976. 

1 

36«EF«1 SITUATIONS THAT LEAD TO ANGER^AND ANXIETY 

Investigfttoris): Norman S. Endler. Ph.D., Professor and Chairman, Psychology Depart- 
rnent, York University, 4700 Kule Street, Downsytew, Ontario, Canada; and David Mag- 
nubson, Fh.D.t Professor and Chairman, Psychology Department, University oCStockholm^ 
Box 6706. S-1 13 S5 Stockholm, Sweden. 
^ Purpose; To compare Swedish and Canadian children with respect to tlie kinds of situa- 
tions that lead to anger and anxiety. , 

Subjects; 100 children in each of three age. groups: I2*year olds, 15-year olds, and 
^ 18*yearold& 

Methods: I>ata will be collected from students in classroom settings from difTerent 
public and private lu^h schools in the Toronto and Stockholm areas. All students will be 
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asked to complete a questionnaire asking them to describe three kinds of situations that 
make them fee) angry and what it is about the situation that makes them frightened or. 
angry. A similarity rating and a sinlilarity sorting procedure will be used to describe 
the dimensionality of the sitimtions/ The Canadian and Swedish results "wilf be compared. 
■ ' Duntton; 1974-1976. 

CoopentinK {roup<s): Canada Council; Swedish Social Scitnce Research Council. 



36*EF'2 CHILDREN'S COMMUNICATION OF PAIN 

liive9tif«tor(s): Joann M. Eland, M.A., Instructor and Researcher, College ofKursing, 
University of lowa> Iowa City, Iowa 52240. ^ 

Purpose: To explore the concept ofpaininchildrenasthey express or do not express it;andto 
explore the psychologkal factors that jniake up a child's reaction to painful experiences.. 
Subjects' boys and^girk» ages 4 to I0« who have been hospitalized for medical or surgical 
treatment. 

Methods: The research design is exploratory in nature. Research instmments and methods of 
data collection are cQntinually revised. The current data are collected through the use of 
projective tests and rank ordering of painful experiences. Eventually a tool will be develq>ed to 
assess pain in the hospitalized 4* to l&*year-old group for staff nurses to use. 
Findinfi; Children apparently^can rank order painful experig[ices» but the ranking is influenced 
by previous painful experiences. Out of the 25 children admitted for surgical proced^res^ 13 
never received any pan medication and 12 did. The 17 who did received a total of 24d08es of 
pain medications including IS doses of tjienol or aspirin. ?hysicians^had.Qrdc]xdYj»vu 
1 medication but the nursing staff was not administering then). The^problem would appear {p be 
the process of assessment of pain. ^ 
Duration: September 1975-continuing. 
Cooperating iroup<s}: University of Iowa Hospitals and Clinics. 

Publications: (1) Eland» Joann M, and Anderson^ Jane M. The experiences of pain in children. 
. In Ada K. Jacox(Ed.), Pabt: A sourcebook for nitrsesV^d other health proftssionab. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company (in press). (2) Et^nd, Joann M* Nursing responsibilities in the care 
and treatment of patients with biostimulators. In Ada K. Jacox (Ed.), Pain: A sourcebook for 
nurses and other health professiomls, Boston: Little, Brown and (Company (in press). e> 
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36*FA-1 CREAriVfTY. KRENGCHAt AND LEADERSHIP OF NONDEVIANT AND 
DEVIANT ADOLESCENTS 

Irwrti|ator<s): Preeja Dhunma» Ed*D., Bangkok Institute for Child Study, Sukhamvit 23, 
Bangkok*10, Thailand. 

Purpose: To investigate the difference in» and the relationships among» creativity, krengchai 
(when one says something different than what he really means to keep from hurting another^s 
feelings)* and leadership of nondeviant and deviant adolescents* 

Subjects: 200 adolescents (S3 nondeviant boys and 47 nondeviant girls; S3 deviant boys and 47 
deviant girls) were selected from sDc government schools in metropolitan Bangkok* 
Methods: Each deviant student had tKpn identified and selected by classroom or guidance 
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teachers in acco/dance with the given criteria. Dominant characteristics that served to 
distingufsh the deviant from the nondeviant were the followvig acts on the part of the deviant: 
(1) dressing improperly, (2) playing truant, (3) usin£Lob^ene language, <4) disinterest in school 
lessons, (5) dishonesty, (6) causic^ trouble either in or out of school, and (7) behaving in a 
manner that teachers considered improper or socially deviant. The tests ^administered to the 
sample were tests on creativity, krengchai, and leadership. The statistical meth'ods qse3Tn the 
analysis of data were z-test and product moment correlation. , 

Findints: The nondeviant scored significantlyhigher on creativity than did the deviant. There 
were no significant differences in krengchai and leadership between the nondeviant and'the 
deviant. There was no significant difference in creativity of the nondeviant and the deviant 
boys. The nondeviant girls scored significantly higher on^reativity than did the nondeviant 
' boys, the deviant boys, and the deviant girls. The deviant gtrls scored significafttty higher on 

creativity than did the deviant and the nondeviant boys. The deviant boys scored significantty 
higher on krengchai than did the nondeviant boys, the nondeviant girls, and the deviant girlsl 
The nondeviant boys, the i^ondeviant girls, and the deviant girls showed /significant 
difference in krengchai and leadership. The nondeviant girls scored sigm'^cantly higher on 
^ leadership than did the deviant boys. The nondeviant. boys and the deviant boys showed no 
s^ificaiu difference in leadership. Creativity was negatively correlated with.krengchai but 
positively correlated with leadership. No correlation ^as found among creativity, krengchai, 
and leadership. There was no linear correlation betwefn creativity and krengchai of the 
nondeviant boys. Creativity and leadership ofthe noncleviant bioys were positively correlated, 
while creativity and krengchai of the nondeviant girls were negati\'ely correlated. Among the 
deviant girts, a positive correlation was fo^nd between krei^hai and leadership as well as 
V between creativity and leaderdiip. 

Duration; June 197 1 -completed. 



36-FA-2 PATTERNS OF COMPETENCE IN PRESCHOOL GIRLS: ANTECEDENTS 
AND CORRELATES 

lDvcst^fitor<s): Rosalind C. Barnett, Ph.D.; Grace K. Baruch, Ph.D.; and Susan S. D^bner, 
Ph.D.. Research Affiliates, Radcliffe Institute* 3 James Street, Cambridge* .Massachusetts 
\ 02138. 

/ Purpose; To identify patterns of parental \'ariabl«$,and preschool environments related to/ 

different stj'les of social and task oriented bdfaviors in white middle class 4-year-otd girls/ 
Subjects: 320 white, middle class, normal girlsf ages 3 years 9 months to 4 years 9 months, who 
attend p/e±iChoo|.s. 

Methods; Over a 3-month period, trained observers will assess three dimensions of girls' 
comp^tellce: social competence with peers* social competence with adults* and instrumental 
(task) competence. Instrumental competence refers to behavior that is explorative, goal 
oriented, and Sftlf-controlled^The girls' sex role attitudes will b^'asscssed- through doll play 
interviem. Parents'and teachers' interactions withchildren and their^nsexroleattitudeswiO 
^ be examined through interviews and structured observations. Three^aih aret:s of parental- 
influence and their interrelationship will be investigated: (I) parental chUdrearing values and 
practices in the following areas: independence training, maturity demandSfSetting standards by 
parents, warmth and nurturance, clarity of communication, father's role in rearing, and 
parental goals ind aspirations for the child; (2) mother's work history and satisfaction with her 
role patterns; and (3) parental sex role attitudes,/ stereotyping, ideology^ aud preferences. 
Dimensions of girls' competence will be analyzed in relation to patterns of school and family 
variables. Children will be tftitd on a series of bipolar scales to be developed by the researchers. 
Durattonf May 1974-May 1977. f>n 
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Coopcfatbif inHip(s): National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism; Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration; Public Health Servid:; U. S. Department ofjiealth, Education, 
and Welfare. , . 



SOCIAL fsOLATION. SQCIAL SURROGATES. AND AFFILIATION 

In¥<«tigiitoi(i^ Carol Werner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Psychology Department; and Ray 
E. Fanseh, B.S., Graduate Student, Educational Psychology Department, University of Utah,/ 
Salt Uke City, Utah 84112. " " \ 

PMTposc: To resolve whether children provide unique satisfactions for each other or whether \ 
, interaction with any responsive partn<»f can satisfy the need for affiliation. ^ I 

Subjects: 12 girls and 12 boys from two Salt Lake City Alternative School piog^ms. The' 
^ ^ ' younger group ranged in age from 5 to 7; the older group, frona, 8 to 1^. 

Methods: In a 3 x 3 Latih^uare design, subjects werpjsolated from school for a 15*mtnute 
period either with a toy, a dog, or a friend. The depcndetit measure Was whetherpr nbt the v 
subject spoketothelexperjmenterwhenretrievedfromisolation(!tcored 1 or 0). These data were 
analyzed t|i a 2 (age) by 3 (waiting coftdition) repeated measures analysis of variance! 
* FkHttngs: A significant interaction (F (2,44) = 4.28, p < .05) indicated that young children were 
more likely to speak afte^waitii^ wtthadog(42percent said somcthing)'orafncnd(50perM 
than after waiting with a toy (33 percent). The o3der chitdrer. were most likely to sp^ aftef * 
waiting with a friend (75 percent) than either a jtoy (42 percent) or a dog (33 percent). 
Ouratton: March 1974'June 1976. 

Coopemtiitg |roup<s): Marmalade Hill School; Thoreau School; Uriivcrsity of UtAh Faculty 
Research Grant. 

' . ■ ■ '•, ; 

36-FA-4 EFFECTS OF PLAY ON N0V6L RESPONSES IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

i 

lavest(KAtoi<s^ Anita K.^ F. Li, Ph.D., Assistant Professor. Department of Educational 
Psychology) University of Calgary, Calgary^ Alberta, Canada. :' 

Pliipoie:To provide an experimental test of theview that play is associated with fheemetgeoce 
, of novel responses, which is an aspect of creativity; and to explore th^ differential outcomes of 
frce> spontaneous play as compared with tutor^^ pretense p)kyj ' $ ^ \ * 
Subjects: fiO boys and 60 girls, ages 4 to 6, attendmg kindergai^ in CMgaiy. ^ 
MellKKbt The subjftts were randomly assigned to each <^four t^tment conditions: free ptay^ , 
tutored niake*be^ieve play, imitation, and confroh In each of tli^ four conditions^ the stimulus 
materials were paper towel, paper clip^ and a.- matchbox* The dependent tneasure wa$ an 
V alternate uses test with the following objects: a paper c!ip» a matcfabo^Xr a paper towei» plus a 
screwdriver. Each subject was seen individually*: Responses were jud^ as either standanfor 
nonstandard uses. Multivariate jtnalysis of covanance wasxniployed., 
Finding: No significant differences Were found between graups in^wo of the objects* but 
significant differences were found 'between groups In the other two (in favcr of both free ptay 
and make-believe play groups). In th€ object that non^ ortl^e groups had handled^ the make- 
believe group had the highest nonstandard mean score. 
Ouiatkm: l974<ontinuing, 

Dioperating troiip<s): University of C^gary H^earch Grjbnt. 
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3«-FA-e SOCIODRAMATIC PLAY AMONG 3- AND 4-YEAR-OLD BLACK CHILpBEN 

Invest^|ttoT<s): Pamela Werton, Ed.D., Assistant Professon Department-ofEarlyChildhocKl 
Education^ Uniitrsity'ofTexas at San Antonio, San Antonio, Texas 78285. 
PlupoMrTo determine thefrequencyoroccurrencesorsociodFaniaticipiay behavior m3*aftd4' 
year-old black boys and girls in classroom situations. 

Subjects: 48 black children^ ages 3 and %t tqmHy divided by sex, drawn frotn three day care . 
" ; centers located in midwestern Indiana. All ofthechildren wereof low soctiKConomic status. 
MetfafAb: Narrative recordings of the play behavior of the chUdren were systematicaliy made 
every 30 seconds for a period ofS minutes. This resulted ina total or20observationsperdayt 10 
by each observer for each child: over a ptT\o6 of 6 days. The child's play bthavion ^re 
recorded on a specimen recofd receding the actions and verbalizations duringthe^^minute^*^ 
day obsen'ations. After the specimen records were' analyzed^ these ob^rvatiom were 
transferred to the checklist portionoftheChns^nant^Werton^Schurr Observation Inttrutnent! 
Findkigs.^ The results indicated that the variables of sex and age produced no j|tgnificant 
difTereiKes at the .OS level ofsignificance, although 4*year^ld fentalcs scored higher ontU of 
the elements ofsociodramatic ptay. Consistent difterences were found in both the age and sex of 
the black chitd in regard to the six elements of sociodramaticplay^biA these diiTer^ncesdidilot 
prove to statisticalty sjgniftcant. Findings indicatt that from their earliest years children 
must be given a variety of social interactions and manipulative activities to encourage and 
develop ajwide range of play experiences. ' ' ' 

Duratioii: March 197^»^mpAted. ' * ^ 



36*FA S PEER INTE^RACTIVE PATTERNS AMONG PRESCHOOL' CHItDRCN 

InVfst^|ttor(s); William A. Corsaro,.^h.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology, 
bidiana University, Blooniington, Indiana 4740U' / - ^ ^ ^ 

Ptirpose; To isolate.dnd identify communicative strategies employed by children to initiate^ 
construct, maintain^ and tefminate.^ial interactive events; to estimate social c<>nfextual 
effects on the language st||^les of children; toidentifyfeaturesof the children*ssocial perspectives, 
jn the 'peer .envh-onfnent as reflecte<i in a role and fantasy play and the estkbliihmtfnt pf 
friendship groups; and to identify sex role and status awareness by. children aod their 
* manifestation in peer inieraction, * 
SubjecU; 50 c^ijldreD fron^two age groups in a nursery school (3.0 to 4.Q and 4.0 to 5.0), There 
were,14J)oysand U girls in the younger age group'and 13boysand l^girlsih.the older group. 
The occupational and educational backgrounds of parents ranged from blue collar workers fo 
professionals, with the majority of the children coming from professional families- Minority 
group children(Mexican Americans^ 'Blacks/ and' Asians) were re presejitedp but in propoittoni 
much less than the minority population ofHhe city in which the nursery school ^ias located. 
Methods^ Data collection involve! direct ethnographic field work and participant observation ' 
in the parly staged and vidAtapfng o^ spontaneous interactive events in the later stages. The 
major research objectives of the present project center^around the analysis of 30 hours of 
videotaped data c611&te(}.in a Uyear natuhiltstic study of peer interaction among 3*^nd 4-year 
olds in a nursery school scU'ng and the;c({lie<;tiotv of 6 hours of longitudinal datfi otTthe 3*year*^* 
okl group a year later in th^same setting. Analysis procedures involved tnicroiociolinguistic 
techniques that have been developed in ttctni research on convertationaUa^ut intenctive 
analysis. Tht Overall methodological ^procedure is based on the grounded tlieory' method 
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developed by Glaser and Strauss. - \ 

F^MUngs: Initial findings center aromi<Lthejyltttion&hip between social ecoi oeicai features of 
the nursery school and the communicative strategies of young children. The type and 
complexity of language style vary across socialcontext»with&h*'^h degree of social speech in a)) 
contexts. 

Dujition; October 1974-E)ecembcr 1976. 

Coopmtin{9roup(f>: National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Menial H^lth 
AtSministra^ion, Public Health Semce. S. Department of Health, Education, aint Welfare; 
Spencer Foundation; Indiana University, School of Education. 



36-FB-1 TEEN*AGE PREGNANCY: REUTED FACTOR S-SCHDDU 

CONTRACEPTIVES. FAMILY PERSONAL ATTITUOES ANO VALUES ' 

InveftlSAtoi<f): Michael J. Sporakowski, Ph,0., Professor of FamiJy, Development, 201 
Wallace Annex, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, Virgida 
2406K 1 

?^ipoie:To examine a program for pregnant teen^^rsforitsadeqtiacy of contraceptivesand 
sex knowledge, relation 'of knowledge to behavior, motivation for pregnancy, student-school 
' relatioiiships, evaluation of the program, family influences^ and school influents. \ 
^ Subjects; 120 unmarried girls,' ages |24o 18, from the Roanoke, Virginia area. 

Methodsv Oata will be obtained by in'^^^iVjvs of participants in programs for pregnant teen- 
agers. Oescriptive comparisons will be Trade to meet tite stated objectives. 
Oiir^tloit: October 1974-DeccniOer 19^76- ^ 



36-PC-1 ALCOHOL INTAKE OURINQ ""REONANCY ANO OEVELOPMENT oe 
OPPSPRINQ ^ 

Investigatorfs): Ann P ;'cowicz StreissgUb Ph.O., Associate Professor; Joan C Martin, 
Ph.O., Associate Professor, and Oon C. Martin, Ph.O., Associate Professor, Department of ^ 
Psychiat,7 and Behavioral Sciences^ University of Washington, S«^ale» Washington 9819S. 
Purposf: To study the extent to which heavy social drinking during pregnaikey might be 
deleterious to the developii^ fetus. 

Suttjeels: 2,000 pregnant women, from^ '"joad range ofsocia! class and ethnic backgrounds. 
MctiGlods: The subjects will be interviewed regarding their beverage consumption and drug 
taking habits durii^ and prior to pregnancy. fleavydrinkjngandabstaimnggravidas,n 

race, parity, and maternal edition will be selected for follow-up. Outcome^ iable^ will be 
the status of infant at birth and functional integrity of the central nervous sy^^ as measured 
by neonatdi behavior scales; neonatal operant kaming procedures; and fullmentdt, *notor, and 
behavioral assessments at ages 8 and months. 
Ouation: September 1974^/\iigust 1977, 

Cooperati^ftpoup(f): National Institute on Alcohpl Abuse and Alcoholism; Alcohol, Onig 
Abuse, and Mer^ul Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of 
Health, Education* ano Welfare. 
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36-FC-2 MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL/DERBYSHIRE LONGITUDINAL SMOKING 
STUDY / . / 

^Investifatoris); W, W, Holland, M,D,, Professor, Ctinical Epidemiology and Social Medicine; 
Beulah R, Bewley, M.D,, Senior Research Fellow; J, M, Bland, M,'Sc^ lecturer. Medical 
Statistics; and M, H. Banks, d,Sa, Lecturer, Social Psychology, Department of Community 
Medicine, Medical School, St. Thomas's Hospital, 60 Sancroft Street^ Lcindon SEI 1 SNO> 
England, j 
Purpose; To provide prevalence and, incidence rates of smoking inaschoo^popujation^ages 1 1 
toM6; to assess the impa:^ of smoking on respiratory symptoms of a deiined population of 
school children; to investigate some of the environmental, social, andr^»sychological factors 
associated with the recruitment of smokers and the maintenance of the/smoking habit; and to 
design and evaluate different antismoking programs, / 
Subjects; Three groups of secondary school children in Derbyshire: Prospective Gro^p: 7^000 
chiklren from SI schools; Hawthorn Groiip: 2,500 children from 22 schools; and Intervention 
Group: .2>500 children fi'om 17 schools, ' - j \ 

Methods; In 1974 the Prospective Group was j^tudied from the fir^t year of secondary school 
^ > and will be followed bya yearly ^tf-administered questionnaire un|jl 1978^ The parents of these 
children completed a family questionnaire iri I974/7S and will he given a second questionnaire 
at the ^d of the study period/The teachers in the SI schooi3 Wui complete a questionnaire 
yeaiiy on their smoking habits. The headteachers in the schools were interviewed by the study 
team and information about the school was obtained. In order to study changes over time, a 
Secul^ Trend G^oup will be studied, A sample ^nz% selected ^rom 14 out of SI schools* and^ 
fourth year pupik completed a short questionnaire on smokinjgand respiratory symptoms. In 
1^78, first year pupils will be^sked to complete a similar questionnaire. The Hawthorn Group 
will not participate in the study until 1978, I 
Duration; 1973-1979, [ J 

toopentlns group{$>: DeAyshire Area Health Authority; Derbyshire Education Authority. 



36*!=C*3 HEREDITY AND EXPERIENCE: THEIR ReiATIVE IMPORTANCE IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TASTE PREFERENCE IN MAN 

Investlf^toits); Lawrencels, Greene, Ph,D„ Research ibcientist, Krogman Growth Center* 
Children's Hospital of PHjtadelphia, 34th Street and Civic Cettter Boulevard* Philadelphia, 
^Pennsylvania 19104, \ / " 

Ptnr{H>se; To d^ermine theVelaeive importance of heredity and experience in the development 
of taste preference in man,\ ' / 

Subjects; 31 1 twin pairs, ages 9 to IS, equalty dividea by sex and race (black or white). 
Methods; Comparisons werA made of taste preference for four con^vntrations of sucrose, 
lactose, and sodium chloride) Heritability estimates were calculated. Age^ sex, and racial 
differences were compared, \ ; 

Findlng$; Heritability of taste preference is extremely low. Black children prefer more 
concentrated solutions than Caucasian children, ind'ependent of socioeconomic status. Males 
pt . ^ e concentrated solutiwis than females, ! — 
Dtiratlon; Juiic 19720une 1976, \ * / 

Coop€Tatln{froup(s): National Institute of Child [health and Human Development* National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Sejvice, U, S, Department of H^ctHh, Education, and 
Welfare; Grant Foundation; Department of Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania; 
University of Minnesota, \ / 

Publications: Journal of Comparati\e and Fhyslohgicat FsycHohgy, 1975, 89, 279-284. 
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«-FD-1 PSYCHDSDCIAL ANTECEDENTS DF AUTOMOBILE ACCIOENTS AMONG 
\ - RURAL TEEN-AGERS 



Inv«$ticitoc<s)! Raymond Sobcl, M.O., Professor, Ocpartmcnt of Psychiatfy, Medical 



\ School, E>artniouth G)tlege, Hanover, New Hampshire 037SS. 

Putposc: To determine the relationship between family disorganization and the incidence of 
traffic violations and crashes of rural teen-agers. 

Subjects: 496 boys and girls„mo(Jal age 18, who had obtained driversMicenses during a 1-year 
period; and their families. 

Methods: A 50 percent sample of beginning drivers was selected from motor vehicle records. 
Interviews were held with the teen-agers and with their parents. Oata were obtained ondriving 
habits, mileage, accidents, violations, family pathology and normality, individual personality 
variables, interpersonal relationships, and school and work adjustment The data were 
analyzed with conventional statistics including correlation^ multiple regression, and path 
analysis. 

FindinfstTeen-age accidents are significant lyreUted to family dtsequilibriuRi inboys only. For 
girls^ it seenis^ driving is not a means of expiession of family conflict. 
Ounitioa: May 1972-April 1977. 

Cooperating €roap(s): Onter f Epidemiobgic Studies; National tnstituteof Mental Health* 
Health Services and Mental Ki^*.ii Administration, Public Health Service, U. Department 
of Heahh, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; A reaper presented and published |n Proceedings of the BghieenihCottference of 
(he American Association for Automotive Medicinet Toronto, Ontario, Canada, September 
12-14, 1974: Sobel, R. and Underhill, R. Psychosocial antecedents of automobile accidents in 
rural adolescents. 



36 FO-2 SOCIAL COMPARISON ANO SE IF EVALUATION IN CHILDREN 

Inveslifator^s): OUne N. Ruble, Ph.O., Assistant Professor, Departmeitt of Psychology, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 



Purpose: To determine to what extent children at different ages use social information to 
evaluate their own performances; and to examine the development of the motivation to socially 
compare. 

Subjects: Kindergarten and fourth grade boys and girls. 

Methods: Information was provided concerning the chHd^s own outcome and the outcome of 
other children. The child was asked to evaluate his or her ownpride and shame, ability level, etc. 
The frequency and duration with whichxhildren push a button to observe oh a moniior their 
partner's progress is the index of strength of motivation. 

Ffndingi: Children do not seem to use social comparison information tnth*' setf*evaluations 
until after the second grade. Children show a strong increase in social comparison molii^tion 
betweer. kindergarten and second grade. 
DunttoDt July 197S'June 1976. ^ * 

Publlcattons: Ruble^ O. N.; Feldman^ N. S.; and Boggiano, A. Social comparison between 
young children in achievement situation. Deveiopmental Psychology (ij» press). 
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36<FD*3 TELEVISIONSTEREOTYPES AND SOCIAL ROLE ATTtTUDES OF CHILDREN 



InvestifjitoKs): Bradley S- Grecnberg, Ph!D,, Professor; and Charles K- Atkin, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, Department of Communication, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan 48824, 

Pumose: To investi^te the impact of television on children's social role attitudes with sp<lciat 
attention to medi^iting variables which may minimize antisocial learning and maximize 
prosocial learning. 

Subjects: 1,500 third through eigt**h graders from schools selected to represent diverse 
geographic, racial, and socioeconomic c^kgrounds; and 300 selected mothers of the children. 
Methods: Content analysts will be made of a composite week of prime time and Saturday 
morning commercial television programs, A ^leld survey of school children andparents willbe 
made to relate television viewing, demogr;iphics, and child/parent attitudes to social role 
learning, A field survey will be done tocom^iare the television impact in Eastern and Central 
tim^ zones where broadcast times differ 
Ourattott: July 1975'June 1976, 

Cbopenting t^oupis): Office of Child DevHopment, Office of Human E>evelopment, U, S, 
Department of Health, Education, Welfare, 



30*F£*1 SOCIAL INFERENCES AND TELEVISION EFFECTS ON CHILDREN 

InvestJgatoKs): W, Andrew Collinf, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor; and Sally Driscoll Westby, 
M,A,, Research Associate, Institute of Child Development, University of Minnesota,' 
Minneapolis^ Minnesota 55455, 

Purpose: To investigate the process by which social content (e,g*, aggression, altruism* etc) of 
television programs produces varying effects on vi^twers of different ages; and to examine the 
relationship of age-related difTcrences in comprehension and evaluation of television content to 
postviewing behavior^ 

Subjects: Normal children* ages 4 to 16, from predominantly white middle class homes and 
from public and parochial schools. 

Methods: Children are shown an edited version of a television program or a specially made 
lis videotape using nonprofessional actors. They are then interviewed about their understanding 
of the program and theif e^^aluations of its characters and are asked to respond to a simulated 
interpersonal conflict situation. 

Findings: Young children's imitation of a televised character's behavior seems to be heavily 
influenced by depicted modified cues such as motives and consequences. Older children's (8th 
graders') imitation is not influenced. Older children's evaluation and imitation of characters 
may be influenced more by internalized values, or Uteir previous experiences, than by 
contextual cues. Younger children are less likely to be influenced by motives and consequences 
a, by commercials, when they areseparated in time from the modeled behavior, Youngchildren 
(2d graders) seem to handle social information from televisioiTprograms differently than older 
chi^'ren (5th to 8th graders)* While they do remember discme sctnes* younger children show 
i^/.it tendency to try to rel&te scenes to each oth^r and make sense of them* Older children 
appear to strain for the meaning of the program and go beyond the scenes to infer causal 
connections among them. 
Duration: September l97^June 1976, 

CoopmHinf paupiu): National Institute of Mental Health* Heah hServices and Mental Health 
Administration* Public Henlth Service. S, Depanment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
public and parochial schools. Minneapolis*St, Paul area. 
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36*F^-2 DEVELOPMcNT OF THE A&ILITY TO COMMUNICATE 

!nvestic»tor<s): Steven k. Asher, Ph*0., AssisUnt Professor, Department of Educational 
Psychology, 276 Education Building, U niversity of Illinois Urbana-Champaign, Illinois 61 801 . 
Purpose; To assess developmental changes in children's ability to communicate; to appraise 
their own and others' communication performance; and to utilize feedback about their 
performance* 

Subjects; 90 boys and girls: 30 each from grades 2, 4, and 6. 

Methods; The research will provide procedures to assess self-monitoring skill and to examine 
the relationship between self-monitoring and the utilization of communication feedback. To 
assess self-monitoring, children and adults will be aslced to predict the impact of their own vs. 
someone else's communications. Video playback will serve as feedback of speaker 
communication. Pre* and postfeedback communication will provide the basis for measuring 
the impact of feedback. In some studies, children arc randomly assigned to training vs. no 
training conditions, and the effect of training on performance is assessed. 
Findincs; Research indicates that (1) the abilities to communicate accurately and to appraise 
accurate y increase over age and are positively correlated with each other, (2) children are 
equally effective at appraising their own vs. another person's communication performance, 
and (3) training children to engage in comparison activity improves communication 
performance. 

Dumtion; June 1973-May 1976. 

Coopersttnc froup(s); National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare. 



36-FE-3 TELEVISION AOVERTISItSIQ AND (TS EFFECTS ON CHILDREN; STUDY I 

Inv^tigator<s^ Tanniru R. Rao, Ph*D.« Associate Dean; and V. Kanti Prasad. Ph.D.. 
Assistant Professor, School of Business Administration, University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201; and Anees Sheikh, Ph.D., Associate Professor, 
Department of Psychology, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53233. 
Purpose; To relate the nature of program setting to children's infornlktion processing of 
television commercials; and to study the modes of information processing by younger children. 
Subjects; 40 boys^ ages 4 to 6, chosen from selected grade schools in the Milwaukee ai^a. 
Methods; The subjects are expo^ to television commercials (advertising i^ew products with 
which the subjects are unfamiliar) in twOndifferent settings (cartoon vs. noncartoon). Attention 
and affective responses arc measured by time^mpled unobtrusive observation, and the 
remainder of the information is measured through tape recorded postexposure interviews wittt 
the children. The relative effectiveness of Piagetian-type clinical interviews and structured 
interview^ in obtaining information is examined. In addition to the experimental data, 
information concerning parent*child rclatio .^iips at home, child's TV viewing habits, and 
parental attitudes toward TV advertising is obtained. 
Dumtion; March 1975-March 1976. 

Cbop^atinc poiip(s): Behavioral Sciences Research Brancti, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Health Services and Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service. U. S. 
Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare; Urban Research Center, University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee. 
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3e-FS-4- TELEVISION ADVEIITIS)N6 AND |TS EFFECTS ON CHILDREN: STUDY II 

lnvfi«i|itof<i)r Tannini R. Rao^ Ph.D., Associate Dean; and V. Kanti Prasad^ Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor, School .of Business Administration, Unii^ty of Wisconsin at 
Milwa\jkee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin S3201; and Anecs Sheikh, Ph.D., Associate Professor* 
Department of Psychology, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin S3233. . . 
Pvipoie: To study the role of Parental discipline in mediating .he in0uence'of television 
commercials on children. ^ 
Subjects: M boys, ages 7 to 9, chosen from selected grade schools in the Milwaukee area. 
Mctbodsr Th^ subjects are exposed to commercials advertising new products with which the 
children are unfamiliar. The subjects' mcFlhers are truned in countercommeitial advocacy. 
Two styles of contrary advice are tested: power assertive and reasotiing styles. In the control 
condition* no contrary advice is reeved. The child, following his exposure to discrepant 
information inputs, is led int<j a store where two products comparable in attractiveness 
(determined by an independent pretesting) are disptayed. One set of dependent variables is the 
subject's behavior in the ston^when observed through a one-way mtiror: actual choice, time 
taken to inake the puichase decision, switching between items^ or other unusual behavior 
Additional dependent variables are coded from tape recorded interviews with the child. In 
addition to the experimental data, infomiatioii concerning parent*child rctationshipsat home, 
the child's TV viewing' habits, and parental attitudes toward TV advertising are obtained. 
DtrntUoii; March 1975*Maich 1976. 

*Coopenllnf CK>up<5): Behavioral Sciences Research Bianch. National Institute of Mental 
Health, Health Services and Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service. U. S. 
Department Health, Education, and Welfare; Urban Research Center, University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee. 
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SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 

J- 

Physically Handicapped 



3l&'0A'1 ANNUAL SURVEV OF HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN AND YOUTH AND 
NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT TEST STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 

' ]tivc9dfa:or<s): Arthur Schildroth, Research Associate, OfTioe of I>efnogniph]c Studies, 
GaiJaudet College, 7th and rlorida, N-E., WashingtQn.JO. C- 20001 
Purpose: To collect, analyze, and publish demographic data on hearing impaired students m 
^cial education programs; and to conduct a national achievement te$t program in order to 
produce nonns for hearing impaired students and to retatt test results to^ demographic 
characteristics. ^ - . * 

Sutjects: 45,000 hearing impaired children in special education programs throughout the 
United States (first part of rescai^h); and 7,000 hearing impaired children in 119 special 
education programs (second part of ijesearch). The children are over age 8. 
Methods: For the first part ofthe study, a questionnaire was sent to special education prograiAs 
to be filled out on each student. All the data were computerized. The second part of the study 
involved administering a special edition of the Stanford Achievement Test for hearing 
A impaired students. 

Duration: i969-continuing, ? 

PubUcatloits: Within limits of confidentiality and federal law, the Office of Demographic 
Studies data are available for use and analysis by researched and other responsible 
investigators, , 



36-GB-1 A COMPARISON OF MENTAL PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SPEECH AND 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN WITH ISOLATED CLEFTS 
AND THOSE WITH UNILATERAL CLEFTS 

Itivestlfatot<s): Betty Jane McWitliams, Ph,D,, Director* Cleft Palate Center, University of 
Pittsburgh, 313 Salk Hall, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15261, 

Purpose: To determine whether or not children with isolated clefts and children with unilateral 
clefts differ from each other, and if the presence or absenceof other congenital abnormalities is 
an influencing factor. 

Subject; Boys and girls, ages 4 to 16, div^fltd into two groups accordbig to nature of cleft. 
Methods; The two groups of children will be compared using data derived from the Wechster 
Intelligence Scale for Children, the CoopersnUth Test, Goodenough-Harris Test, Templin- 
Dariey Articulation Test, Audiologicfal Assessment, and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale^ 
Flndlns^: Children with isolated clefts of the palate cannot be said to suffer developmental 
problems more frequently than children with unilateral cle/ts^^The exact ttature of the 
differences is yet to be clarified, 
Dunillon: October 1974-July 1977, 

Coopetilfaig froup(i): National Institute of Dental Research, National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Heahh, Education, and Welfare, ' 
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BRAIN TRAUMA:' ULTRASOUND VISUAUZATION ASSESSMENT 



1nve$ticatdr(s); Robert F Heimburger, M,D,t Professor of Surgery, Indiana University 
Medical School; and Director, Medic^il Services, Fortune Fry Research Laboratories, 
Indianapjolis Center for Advanced Research, 1 100 West Michigan Street. Indianapolis, Indiana 
46202. 

Purpose; To visualise the brain, noninvasively with ultrasound, following trauma, 
SubJectsi^Patteit:. with trauma, with and without crantectomy. Success with visualization in 
children has provided a l^rge number for this project. 

Methods: Most of the children in this project haveclear evidence of severe cerebral dysfunction^ 
often resulting from birth trauma. They are usuaUy comatose, A waterbag is applied to their 
head with a" coupling gel An ultraiound transducer ^ Mechanically moved thropgh the 
waterbath to provide ah immediate display on a television monitor. Polaroid photographs are 
made for permanent records. Some children with brain tumors have also been visualized. 
Findings: Internal structure of the brain, both normal andabnormaljCan be clearly visualized 
in children up to 3 or 4 years. The lateral ventricles, brain midline, sylvian fissures, t«.mporal 
horns, and brain-stem can be seen clearly on all neonates. Areas of hemorrhage and contusion 
are moiie reflective of ultrasound than other parts of the brain and can be clearly identified^ 
cystic tumors can be differentiated from solid ones in ch ^dren up to 3 or 4 years old^ 
Duration: I972<ontinujng ' 

Cooperatint groiip(s); Indiana University Medical Center; National Institute of Neurological 
and Communicative Disorders and Stroke, National Institutes of Health* Public Health 
Service^ U^ S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



36-GB-3 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR A STUDY FOR EVALUATION OF 
TESTING FOR CYSTIC HBROSIS 

Investicitor(s>; Artemis P, Simopoolos, M.D,, Executive Secretary, Division of Medical 
Sciences* A^s^nibly of Life Sciences, National Research Council, National Academy of 
Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N^W,, Washington^ D. C^ 20009, 
Purpose: To review the data on iheicystic fibrosis (CF) factors in serum and exocrine secretions 
and in cell culture; to review the role of the CF factors in the detection of the heterozygote and in 
the diagnosis of CF in the homozygote in utero; to evaluate scteemng tests for the diagnosis of 
CF in tiie newborn: and to evaluate the sweat test as a diagnostic tool in the detection of CF, 
Methods: A multidisciplinary committee of experts reviewed the literature^ held a series of 
workshops on different aspects of the study, evaluated current research, and, aft^r careful 
deliberationt wrote a report and made recommendations on testing for cystic fibrosis, 
FindiiiKs: The basic defect in CF renjains unknown. Tisst^^damage caused by generalized 
obstruction of organ passages by abnormally behaving secretions is one consequence of the 
basic defect. Pulmonary malfunction, although secondary to the basic defect, is responsible for 
most of the morbidity and essentially all the mortality in this disease. Obligate CFheterozygotes 
are free of symptoms, show no evidence of unusual mortality, and have normal pulmonary 
function. The pathologic findings of CF during the prenatal period are largely unknown. The 
nature of normal mucociliary clearance is not yet understood. It has not been proved that the 
mudns of pati^ts wither, although retotivelywaterMieficient,areatHicrm&i. 9>tic; sweat test is 
an efficient diagnostic test when propetly performed and when interpreted bya knowledgeable 
physician in the light of the overall clinical picture. Because the swM test is particularly 
susceptible to error, diagnosis is more likely to be accurate when the test t> performed at 
centers with experienced personnel. There are no tests that meet established criteria for 
general screening for CF (n urero or at any time thereafter. Neonates produce insufficient 
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sweat to permit screening by the sweat test before the age of about 4 to 6 weeks. Even 
■ after the neonatal period>.tbe quantitative pilocarpihe 'iontophoresis sweat test is too 
complex and expensive for scrtenii^ large populadons.TestingforCFis most accurately done 
^ in spectaliied centers (cystic fibrosis and petliatric pulmonary centers) and is least accurately 
done in physicians* offices, primarily because the best method (the Gibson^ooke method) is 
technically complicated and time consuming. 
DuralioA: August I974*conip{eted. 

Coopentini troup(s): National Institute of Arthritis, Metabollc> and Digestive Diseases; 
National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of Health, Education^ 
and Welfare; Division of LungDiseascs, National Heart and Lung Institute, National Institutes 
of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Edttcationt and Welfare. 

^e-GD;1 PROLONGED EFFECTS OF ACUTE RESPIRATORY ILLNESSES IN 
CHILDHOOD 

Investift«of($): Lynn M, Taussig, M.D., Assistant Professor; Department of Pediatrics, 
School of Medicine, University of Arizona; ISO! North Campbell Avenue, Tucson, "^Arizona 
85721. 

Purpose: To determine if bronchiolitis, laryngotracbeobronchitis (LTB), and acute upper 
respiratory tniGlinfections(URl— common cotd)in children cause prolong^abnormalit^ 
pulmonary function; and to study the nasal^ainvay and glottic^airway reflexes that may cause 
^ broncbotconstricticji and, thereby, some of the abnormalities in LTB* URt, and asthma. 
Subject; 50 infants, ages 3 months to 3 years; and <S0 dtitdrent^ag^s 8 to 15. 
Methods: Childten with bronchiolitist LTB, and URI will be evaluated duringthe acute episode 
and at various intervals after the illness. Tests will include arterial gastensioAsand appropriate 
(for age) pulmonary function tests (resistance, static or dynamic compliance, functional 
residual capacity^ plethysmographic lung volumes, maximal expiratory flow volume curves on 
air and on a hdiumK>xygen mixture* determination of points of identical flow, maximum 
midexpiratory flow rates, closing volumes, and the slope of Phase 3 on the nitrogen-washout 
curves). Detailed viral studies and allergic evaluations will be dojie on all patients. An 
epidemiological study of the home environment in bronchiolitis will also bedone. Children gvho 
had bronchiolitis or LTB 6 to 8 years previously will be recalled-for detailed pulmonary 
function testing All results will be compared to those obtained from a control group derived 
from the same population. Asthmatic adolescents will be given aerosolized antigens (via the 
nasal route) while they hold their breath at total lung capacity. Following a prolonged 
expiration, maximal flow rates* resistance, and lung volumes will be measured and compared 
to pre*exposure values. The effects of atropine and topical nasal anesthetics on any chamget 
in*pu)monary funaton will be evaluated. 
Duntkm: July 1974June 1976. 

Coopenttnf tCoup(s): National Heart and Lung Institute, National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



STANDARDS FOR CAPTIONING OF FILM AND TELEVISION FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 

lnve$tlgatoi(^; Alan L. Stewart> Ph.D,, Director of Research; and Estelle Hochbeig^ 
Assistant Research Scientist^ Deafness Rehabilitation Research and Training Center, School 
of Education* New York University^SOWashington Square East* NewYoriCt New York 10003, 
Purpose: To establish minimum standards for captioning t)f films and television for dM 
diildrcn. 
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Sutjects; Deaf, haki of hearing, and hearing boys and girls, ages 12 to IS, 
Methods; Speed ana accuracy of caption reading wilt be compared under different conditions 
offontstyleand caption placement and will be related to agc> reading leveU and hearing status. 
Duration: September 1974-Augyst 1976, 



36 GE 2 ADAPTATION FOR DEAF CHILDREN OF THE SOCIAL LEARNING 
CURRICULUM FOR MENTAUY RETARDED DEAF CHILDREN ' 

lnvesff|ator(s): Doris M, Natman, Ph,D,, Director of Training, Deafness Rehabilitation' 
Research and Training Center, School of Education, New York Ifniverstty, SO Washington 
Square East> New York, New York 10003, 

Purpose; To adapt the social learning curriculum for mentally retarded children (developed by 
Yeshiva University) for use by deaf children; and to prepare specific adaptations of mater 
phase by phase, for use by deaf and hard of hearing children, 
- Subjects: Children from^ seven programs and schools for the deaf> mentally retarded children, 
and normal deaf children. 

Methods; Yeshiva University Curriculum Research and Development Center is cooperating 
with the deafness center to adapt the social learning curriculum for use with deaf children, 
E^hteen voiuntecr teachers and supervisors from seven progiamsand schools for deaf cbitdren 
meet periodically to review materials acd adaptations fora manual. Teachers have used part of 
the curriculum in their classrooms and have suggested adaptations. Guidelines for adaptation 
have been set and specific sample substitute activities have been planned and tried out. 
Duration: September 1973-Augusl 1976, 

PubUcations: A teachers' adaptation mantial will be published for use with the social learning 
curriculum kit, " " 



36 GE-3 THE ORGANIZATIONAL MANAGEMENT OF THE YOUNG HANDICAPPEO^ 

Investi|ator(s): P, M, Strong. MA,, Research Fellow; and A G, Davis, B, A,, Research Fellow, 
Centre for Social Studies* University of Aberdeen, Westbum Road. Abeideen AB9 2ZE, 
Scotland. United Kingdom, 

Puipose; To describe the management of handicap by medicalstaffin a new assessment unit. 
Subjects: Children attending an initial assessment unit after referral for assessment of behavior. 
Methods; The research design involves observations of interactions, interviews with staffand 
parents^ and an investigation of recordkeeping^ 
D^ration; 1971-1976, 

Cooperxttng gioup(s>: Social Science Research CounctK United Kingdom; Scottish Home and 
H^ahh Department, 

Publications: A final report wilt be available from the investigators. 



36-GE 4 TREATMENT OF MAUGNANT DISEASE IN CHILDHOOD 

lnvestigator($); Brigid G, Leventhal, M,D,, Head, Chemoimmunotherapy Section; and John 
L, Zieg]er> M,D,, Head, Pediatric Opcology Branch, National Cancer Institute^ Bethesda, 
Maryland 20014; and Judith L VaitukaEtni; National Institute of Chtld Health and'Humj>n 
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Development, Natiooat Institutes of Health; Building 10, Room^ 106-09,-Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. 

Purpose: To determine the effect of leukemia and chemotherapy on hypotijalamic-pituitary- 
ovarian function. 

Subjects: 35 patients, ages Z5 to 16, at diagnosis. 

Methods: The subjects were divided into three groups relative to ag^ at diagnosis: prepubertal 
(PP), pubertal and/or age JO but not menarchal (P), and postmenarchal (PM). All patients 
received combination chemotherapy for .5 to 9^years. Tanner staging of breast development, 
serum PSH, XH^nfid estradiol levels were determined. Of the 17 PP girJs^ 8 developed 
spontaneous menarche, 4 while receiving chemotherapy. Three (8» 12» and 12 years) are 
prepubertal ^^.id 6 (ages 10 to 1 l^S) have appropriate pubertal progression. Of 11 patients in 
group P, 5 Underwent spontaneous menarche, 3 while on chemotherapy. Two other. patients 
have normal pubertal development. Four are abnormal; 3(13, 14, and ily^s) have arrested 
pubertaJ^deveJopment vith abnormally low serum FSH and LH levels and one(a£e IS) has 
elevated serupi FSH and LH levels. Of 7 patients in group PM, 5 have cyclic menses; two have 
conceived* Two others (13 and 14 years) developed amenorrhea coincident with diagnosisand 
have elevated serum FSH butlowLH levels. Of the 17PPpatients,noneclearlyisabnorrnaLOf 
18 P and PM pauents. 3 have elevated serum gonadotropin leveh and appear to have primary 
ovarian dysfunction^ probably drdg induced; 3 others have retarded pubertaMevelopment and 
low FSH and LH leveJs, suggesting hypothalamic dysfuncttom Occurrence and treatment of 
leukemia prior^to puberty has a significantly less adverse effect onthehypothalamtc-pituitary- 1 
Ovarian axis than does onset of disease near menarche. ^ * 

Findings: Growth and development in patients who are doing well in long-term remission' 
appear normal Reproductive capacity appears normal well unless patients have received 
alkylating agents. 

Durttion: Ongoing. National Institutes of Health inhouse study. 



36-GE 5 RUBELLA PROJECT 

* 

Investfs*ttor<s); L Z. Cooper, Director* Pediatric Service; P. R. Ziring, M.D., Chief, 

Multihandicap^ed Children's Section; E. Klein, M.D., Chief, Virus Research Laboratory; B. 
Fodim, R^N., Nurse Coordinafbn^^d M. Appell, M.A.* Chief, Child Developihent Section, 
' Roosevelt Hospitak428 West 59^1 Street, New York, New York 10019. 

Purpose: To characterize the natural history of cogenital rubella; to evaluate rubella virus 
vaccines; and to develop new techniques to study oral immunology^ epidemiology and clinical 
characteristics of rubella, congenital rubella and rubella vaccination, 
r SubjectstAppraxtmately 600 newborns, boys and girls^ studied to age IS, most with congenita! 

rubella. v 

Mctbods: The research design involves a longitudinal follow-up of congenita) rubella children 
and a longitudinal follow^u^ of rube lln '^vaccine recipients. 
Duritkmi 1964-continuing. 

Cooperating poup(s); March of Dimes; National Institute of Allergy and Infectiouspiseases, 
National Institv^es of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Healthy Education^ ' 
and Welfare; New York State Department of Mental Health. 

Fttblkations; A paper on congenital rubella in xhi United States presented tbthe International 
Symposium on Viral and Bacterial Infections in Ante- and PostJi^atal Life, March 197S. 
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36*0E*e A TAPE RECORDER METHOD FOR IMPROVING THE SPEECH FlUENCY 
OF CHILDREN 



lnvc$tifitof(s): Bernard S. Lec^ B,S,» Research Associate; and Maryann Reins, Ph.D,» Adjunct 
Professor, Department of Psychiatry, CoUege of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey, 
Rutgers Medical School, Piscataway, New Jersey 08854/ 
Purpose; To improve speech fluency of children. 

Subjects: six girls and boys, ages 9 to 12, who have severe stuttering symptoms but are 
otherwise normal t 

Methods; The research involves a pre* and posttest design to judge the severity of the stutter 
The subjects will go thtough a 3*month evaluation using tape recorders, A tong*term follow^-up 
will be done. 

findings: This age group seems to develop speech skill with tl^e tape recorder method, 
DunUon; I9TO-1977. 
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36-GE*7 PARENTS TCACHINQ PROFESSIONALS 

• 

Investlfstorfs); Norman fiisselU Ed,D,, Associate Professor, Department of Special 
Education and School Psychology, CollegeofEducation, University ofCincinnati,Ciiicinnati» 
Ohio4522L 

Purpose; To develop, ciemonstrate, and; evaluate an array of appropriate parent inputs in the 
preparation of special educators. 

Subjects: ISO gi^duate students in special education and other helping professions enrolled in a 
\ ' course, ''Counseling the Parents of Exceptional Children,"" at ihe University of Cincinnati; 70^ 

\ graduate students acted as controls, 

\ Methois: The research was done in two phases. Phase I ofthe study involved the production of 

^ Tive videotaped informal discussions with parents of handicapped children (mentally retarded^ 

autistic, crippled, inner city). The tapes were field tested in classes in parent cotmsetingat the 
\ UniversityofCincinnati duringWinter, Spring,anclSummer Quarters, 1974-1975. Students(N 

\ ^ 127), rejpresentingseveral disciplines concerned with helping hanctkapped children and their 

\ parents, completed ^ evaluation questionnaire. Results indicated that th$ instructional media 

\ package was effective. Phase II of^tllie study is'jn progress. In this phase of research, data 

^ concerning the impact 9f aii array of parent inputs (e.g., viewing the Videotapes; interviewing a 

parent; meeting parents in small g^3lIps; attending parent meetings; hearing presentations by 
faihers, furthers, and siblings of handicapped children in class) will be evaluated u^ng the 
Parent Characteiistic Scales which were developed to assess student attitude toward parents. 
i Students enrolled in the course parent Teaching Professionals*" will be evaluated before^nd 

^ after taking the course during Spj^ng, Autumn, and Winter Quarters, 1976, The control 
subjects^ enrolled in ahernate scions of the class not using videotapes or maximal parent 
« input, will be evaluated. j 

Fbtdlnfs: Parents ofhatidicappedehildrenareavirtuallyuntappedresourceintheeducationof 
professional personnel. Innovative opportunities^ abound t^ utilize their expertise. 
Duiatlon: August 1974<oniinuEnfe. 

Coopcffttlnf iroulKs)! University of Cincinnati Media' Services Center, Condon School; 
Hamilton Cbunty Association (iyr Slowtearners; Cincir.nati Society for Autistic Children; 
Community School Association, i ^ 
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Se-QF-I FOCaC therapy with the families pF ASTHMATIC CHILDREN 

I " 

Itivc9%itOf<i): Biyan Lask, M.Phii., M.R.C^sych., Consultant Psychiatrist, Hospital ft^r 
^ick Children, Great Ormond Street, london /W:Clt England. 

Purpoae: To assess whether wbrking with famili^ of asthmatic children alters the course of 
asthma; a^ to determine the families' ^nd patf^tft' attitudes toward asthma. * 
Sabjecte 36 boys and girls, ages 5 to 14, wjjo attend an asthma ditiic at a large pediatric 
hospttal . y ^ \ " " ' I 

Mfdiodt: Two groups of^hmatic children will be randomly selected to make up a control / 
group of 18t matched against anexperimental group of 18. The experimental groi^wiU attend/ 
six family sessions, eveiy 3 weeks for an liour. As^sments will be basedon clinical conditio^, 
ph]^idlogical measures^ respiratoiy function teats, a series of attitude and behavior 
questionnaires^ and a repertoiy grid. The assessments ^ be made at pretitatm^t^ 
immediately ^ter the end of treatment, and aftei^ ! yer^. Pr^^ and posttesi: results will be 
compared. , , / ' 

DuratfoiF: May 1974-Scptember /976. . / ' , 



Mentally Retarded 



3e-HB-'1 SONOMA NEUROOEVELdPMENTA^ ASSESSMENT BATTERY PROJECT 
(SNABP) ANO 73 STAFFING STANOAROS PILOT PROJECT <STSSPPr 

Invctdtitoifi): Francis M. Crinetla* Ph.D.t Psychology Consultant; David R. Majf, Ph.D.t 
Stair Psychologist; and Joan May, Ph.D.» Staff Psychologist, Qflkejof Frognun Review, 
Sonoma Sute Hospital, Eldridge, California 9343K [ 
Purpose: SNABP: '^to develop a comprehensive neurodevdopmejital anesiment and ' 
prescriptive remediation battery to use withinoderate and severely jretalrded individuals of all, 
ages; ami STSSPP: to determine the effects of greatl/ augment^ stafTmg ratios on 
dev^opmemally disabled persons in residential faciliti<». 

Sufejeds: 2^000 male and female subjects, agts 3 to 80, who are biaderately» severely an4 
profoundly mentally retarded (including multihandicapped). < 1 
McAodsTSNABP: Over 300 separate deyelopmental experiments! w^U be assembled into a 
format that focuses on fi^tior^l neuroanatomtcal systems which jiend to emerge during ■ 
development. The e;;periments will be grouped by a fupctionariiyitem ami refined into ft 
standardized battery. Faaor at^cluster analyses will be the statistical treatments used/The 
value of the devdopmentol proTtli^ to predia levels of tetf-suffij^^n^ will be detenhin^ 
through program implementation. Tlie second project (STSSPP)wiU<iuiemultivariftteana)ysis 
of environmental, interpersonal, developmental, and managerial outcon^ of Augmented 
^ staffing. , ^ ■ y 

Findingi: To date 300 clients have been evaluated, and the battery has been factor analyzed to 
^''^ reveal eight basic neurodevelopmental dimensions. Nine clusters of^nti have been isolated, 

^ with characteri^ levels of self-3ufri{;iency being associated With developmental tevels. 
Prescriptive programs have been developed for the various m^qrcbnfigtifitioni. 
' Dontloii; July 1972^ntinuing. I - * ' ' 

Cooptrttbt poiqMs): Computer Sci^oe.Center, Univenity of Califomift» Berkeley; Brain* 
Behavior Research Center, Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute; Univenity of 
Caltfomia, San Francisco. " ' " ^ ^ 
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Publicadoits: (1) Crinetla. F, M, Identificatipn of brain^dysfuncticA:) syndromes in children 
through profile analysis; Pattdf^ns associated* with so-called '^minimal brain dysfunction,*^ 
Jounial of Abnormal Fsycfiolb'gy, 1973, S2,^ 33*41 (2) Cnnella, R M. and Dregcr, R/CT. 
Tentative identiftcation of brain dysfunction^syndrothds in' children through prottle analysis. < 
Journal of ton'suhing and Ciinicaf Psychology, 1972, 38, 25N260. (3) Crinella, M.; Beck, F. 
W,;and-Robinso'H.X w/Unilateraldomiiiancdis not retateii to neuropsychological integrity. 
Child Developmefn, 1971, 42, 2033-^054, . 



36-HC-1 MOTIVATIOMAl-ASPEdfs OF TRANSFER OF LEARNING IN SEVERELY 
' SUBNORMAt CHILDREN 

' Invcst^jiltor^s): Peter Evans, B,Sc,;James Hogg, Ph.D,, Project Directors; and Paul Joyce, 
B.Sc, Research Fellow, Hester AcJrian Research Centre, University of Manchester, 
, ' Manchester M13 9PL, England, * * " . 

Pttqme: To relate indi vidual difTemnc^ that exist in 
in a number of situations to^the expcrimentaj study of learning, 
> -Subjects: Severely 'subnormal^^ydren in EngWd, ^ - * 

MetfKKts: Two different typ($ of severely subnormal childretvu^'crcchosefii: the inhibited child 
. (Withdrawn, quiet)and the ex^ed9hild(outgoit)g,talkative^ 
' respond in dif1(;erent ways to t>vo easily discriminated objects; e,g,, a green square anci a yellow 

square, V/hen'theg^een square (the S^)appearejj on-screen in front ofthechtld, he was^taught 
^ to press the screen,^Thi$ successful response led to something the child like<;, a sweot or praise 
' fropj an adult. When the yellow square (the appeared, the child was taught nottaprcssthe 
scr6en,*An unsuccessful-response (i,e,, pressing it whenheshouldnot)wasfol]owedbyabuzzer 
that he had previously been taught indicated a wrong response or an adult sayings ""No " The^^ 
situations varie^: cot6rs were; gradually ,varied to .see how the child generalized what he had 
learned; th^ expected reward fpo^si^vef reinf6rcement)was withheld; and so on. Thus, many 
different rations to the situawn we measured. The research will be extended to cover two 
^ ' new situations, Thse first otte will inyestig^te the transfer of attending responses. Here, the 
effects of learning a discrimination <^ orst dimension on the generalization gradients of an 
orthogonal dimension isthe measure,o(atknttonaltransf.r,TI{^esteepnw^ofthegr%difef^ 
, major dependent^vana)>le anditwf is compared \o gradients obtained with appropriate control 
, procedures. The second fnethod Will investigate the transfer of inhibitory nrspot^es, 
Gener^ti^^tion gradients ar&oblained around the S- and compared with gradien^xthat were 
obtainecfby^uperimposinga prev^qfBty established on the S- dimension of generalization. 
These studies are controlled bv a 'compu:er which allows for a completely automated 
expcriment^il sjtiiation*;^ :'j . -'^ x ^ 

l^lnfiinf^ The, ftndtn^ of ti:e flr^ part of the research indicate that the excited child, in the 
learning s^uation, motivik^ed to a^.many rewards as^possible even at the expense of the 
undesirable con'^eouences ^ch as a buzzer. In contrast, the inhibited child would pass the 
' op;»ortuni^y for a reward in some situations rather than risk an undesirable consequence. The 
:excited child was j\^x just overactivtrbut ^ tr/ing to produce en^ects that were rewarding. The 
underactive child* by exhibiting little behavioi, did not produce much that^vas rewarding but 
avoided anything unpleasai^t. ' - , ' - 

\DurttiGn;-1973*1977, ' * - . , ^ 

C^eper«tingVoupi(i)' Sodal^cience Research .Council, ^ 
Publkidons: Hogg, J. Personality assessment of the subnormal as the study of leanjing 
processes. In P, Mittlcr(Ed,), Assessment fot learning in the mentally handicapped. London: 
, Churchill Livingstone, 1973, - * ' 
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36-HC-!Z ^ A COMPARISON OF WISC R AND WAIS SCALES FOR MENTAUY 
RETARDED 16- YEAR OS 

/ 

Invcsti(mtoi<s): Charles Alcorn, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Special 
Education, North Carolina Central University, Durham, North Carolina 27707. 
Purpose: To asccruin (J) whether the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chilc*ren-R (WISC-R) 
yields significantly lower IQ and subscale scores than the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
(WAIS) for l6-ye.^r-old suspected mentally retarded subjects; and (2) whether stgnifjcant sex 
and race difTcrences exiist in the use of these instruments with this group. ' 
SutiJects: A minimum ^bf SO boys and girls, age 16, from central North Carolina who are 
identified by teachers ^ suspecied mentally retarded and are refjerrea for evaluation. B^ack 
children and white children will be included in the sample. C ^ 
Mctiiods: Subjects will be tested witn both the WtSC-R and the WAIS. A t-test of means will be 
uicd to determine if significant differences exist between Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale 
Scales of the WISC-R and the WAIS. Subscales will abo be analyzed for racial and sex 
differences. 

Findings: To date, eight subjects have been double tested. Inspection of data without statistical 

anaK^is reveals thai for aM eight cascs^ lower lQ*s were obtained for all three scales (average 

difference of 15 points on Verbal. ^ on Performance, and 13 points on Full Scale). 
Duiation: September 1975-Spring 1976. 

Publications: Copies of the study are available from the investigator. 



THE DEVmOPMENT OF VlSUAt AND MOTOR SKILLS IN DOWN'S . 
SYNDROME INFANTS 

lnvestlgator(i>; Qifford C. Cunningham, Projt;. Director; and Brian Hopkins, Research 
Pellowi-^Hester Adrian Research Centre* University of Manchester, Manchester M13 9PL, 
England. 

Purpose'* To investigate the development of visually directed reaching in Down's syndrome 
infants and then to intervene in an attempt to speed up its attaininent. 
Subjects; Dawn's syndrome infants born in the surrounding arra of M?nchesten England. 
Metickls: The research design uses the developtr^nt of reaching in one group as a basis of 
comparison of the effect of intervention in a second group. Two*week]y videotape recordings 
are made cf the infants under severalcondtttons in the home. From these recordings, categories 
of prehensory and visual behavior are arrived at and their dtvelopment jplbtted. Six-weekly 
assessments of general development Mt made using the Bayley Infant Scales. From 20 weeks of 
age^ detailed assessments cf the ei. ^rgence of object permanence are collected. The in- 
tervention will use parents directly training the behaviors. They will keep diaries 
tlescribing the main activities of their infants. Tue diaries cover 24*hour periods at 
5^inute intervals on a typical day each week. Parents will note the time spent sleepin^^ 
crying, flaying, and feeding. By comparing these with^ similar diaries from mothers of 
normal babies* it is hoped that a more comprehensive View will be obtained than the 
present stereotype of Pown*^ syndrome bal^ies- being good* passive* quiet* and sleeping 
most of the time. Data are also being coUecteil m how the parents were told of the birth 
of the Down's infant and the effecTTt liad upon thcra and their families. A comparison is 
beinjg made on the emergence of eye*to-eye contact and faceMo*face interaction of Down's 
synorome and normal infants to Investigate the hypothesis that the mother^hild interaction 
will differ for th? handicapped baby. 
DiiWlo:i: 1973-1976. 

Cooperating £roup(f); Social Science .Research Council. 
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Publlcationst Carr. J. Mental and motor developkien^in young mongol chitdi'en. Journal of 
Mental Defui^^icy Research. , 1970. 14, 205-220. \ 



36-HG-2 LONIQITUDINAL STUDY OF DOWN'S .SYNDROME CHILDREN 

I ■ \ . 

: IiivtstiKstor<s); Beverly VandcrVeer. Ph.D., Psychologist) Clinical Training Unit, Child 

, Development and Mental Retardation Center, WJ-10, University of Washington, Seattle, 

Washington 98195* ' \ 

Purpose: To gather data on the intellectual, sociaK and academic functioning of Dowtj's 
syi)drome children who attend preschool and special educatioi) programs. 
Subjects: ^trisomy 21 children: 15 girls and 15 b^ys,ages6toS^rt^dnths<in 1975), who come 
/ to a dias-^ostic clinic for evaluation and assistance in locatiitg training and educational 

■ resources. \ 

Methods: Clinical research will be done, but seryice needs will take precedence. The subjects 
/ will be tested on the Bayley Scales, Stanford Biiiet, Wcchsler ''resehool and Primary Scale for 

Children, or ihe Wide Range Achievement Test and Wechslex Intelligence Scale for Children^ if 
appropriate. Tne children will usually enroll in preschool after evaliiaiion. The control group 
will be made up of newcomers Co the clinic, not yet enrolled in 5choo|programs» and children 
coming to the clinic for similar evaluation and service. Clinical obsemttons will provide the 
basis for selecting which behaviors or other phenomena lo treat statistically. 
Findings; Results indicate that (1) a decline in IQ does qot necessarily o^ur bet ween ages2 and 
5 when subjects are receiving intensive preschool programs; (2) at ages^ 5 and 6, word reading 
skills cannot be anticipated from lO scores; (3) among children attending preschool, mental 
\^ developr ent is likely to exceed motor skills (dis^pancy i& more stablelfor Down's syndrome 
children than for unselected retarded children); and(4) Down's syndrome children in preschool 
perform bette^^ on IQ tests than nonschool attending Down's syndrome children matched for 

^gt^ I ■ ■ 5 ^ . 

Duration; 1970-1980. \ 

Cooperating groupis): State of Washington Department of Social a|id Health Services; 

National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, National Institutes of Health, 

Public Healih Ser'icc. U. S. Department o( Health, Education, and Wdfare. 



36 HH-1 LANGUAGE AND COMMUNtCATiON SKILLS IN THE'MENTALLY 



HANDICAPPED 



Iiivestigitor(s); Peter Mittlen Ph.D.; and Paul Berry, Ph.D.* Project Directors, Hester Adrian 
Research Centre* University of Manchester, Manchester M13 ?PL, England. 
Purpose: Tostudy the v/ays teachers encode experience in the communication process, and the 
extent to which the encoding strategies car, be seer as a function of the nee<^s of educationally 
subnormal (ESN) children; to study the developmcui of listeni»ig and speakjng skills in dyadic 
referential communication situations and in natural interactions between ESN children; and to 
develop materials and methods for ESN children to facilitate.speciftc Ut>guisttc forms and 
fjunctions within a communication framework. , | 

Subjects: Educationally subnormal children in England. | 
Methods: The project can be described in relation to ihree interdependem themes: Theme I: 
Teacher communication strategies in unstructured and structured situations, Theme 2: The 
development of listening and speaking skills in dyadic referential commu^cation situations 
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and in natural interactions between children. Theme 3: The development of language teaching 
strategies with special reference to the systematized use of modeling, imitation, ^nd 
generalization. The research strategies involved with Theme 1 are a formal linguistic analysis 
concerned with the distribution of linguistic items> rangingNfronVthe word to thesentence type, 
among children addressed by the 'eacher; andean anal))^s focusing on the content and 
organization of the teacher's activities with the children. Two parallel approaches are being 
used to investigate the behavior in Theme 2, First, the children are observed in the classroom 
and then their performance during a structured experimental communication task is assessed. 
In the experimental situation, the children sit on either side of a screen so that they can only 
communicate verbally. They are each presented with three related pictures, one of which is 
designated as a target. Thespeaker^s task is to describe this target to a listener on the other side 
of thescreen, thus enabling him to identify it from his array of pictures. By varying themembers 
of the dyad, the ciomplexity of stimulus material and the amount of feedback and experience in 
the task, theefTect of these variables can be assessed. Relationships between be havipr in the two 
situations can then be idemified. The research design in Theme 3 involves two principal 
programs, one of which involves a pilot study on the teaching of statements, questions* and 
imperatives in both receptive and productive modalities. The pilot study is a matched 
pair/control design and includes a wide range of pre- and posttests and observations. The ^ 
second program studies the facilitation of specific language functions statements* questionst 
and commands in both receptive and productive modalities, Sp^ific factors which will be 
studied include the telationship between the child's everyday language and the language he 
produces in the training sessions, the degree of teacher involvement in the development of the 
program* and the degree of child/ child interaction in both training and classroom situations. 
Ouration: 1973-1977. 

Cooperating group(s): Social Science Research Council. * . 



36-HH-2 - CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN !N SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND HOSPJITAL 
SCHOOLS FOR THE SEVERELY EOUCATIONALLV SUBNORMAL fN 
NORTHWFST ENGLANO 

Investlgttor<s): Donald Preddy* B.Sc., Project Director, Hester Adrian Research Centre, 
University of Manchester* Manchester Mt3 9PL, England. 

Purposes To study the characteristics of seve'-ely cctucation^i'ly subnormal children; to 
investigate the relationships between the^e characteristics and the children's development and 
subsequent progress; to conduct a semilongitudtnal study of children'sassessment scores over a 
4-year period; and to relate educational progress during'thts period to other factors. 
' Subjects; Approximately 6*000 severely educationally subnormal children from 90 schools 

within a 35-mile radius of Manchester* England. 

Methods; The main body of data collection invpWes the use of three questionnaires. First* a 
questionnaire will be cii^ujated that covers such questions as the nattire of the school 
premises, numbers of children and staff, the functions of the staff* and visi;: from other 
^ professionals. A second questionnaire will seek baste information about each child. Finally* 

each school will be visited to study contacts with parent$, ^uipment held, and actWtttes 
inside and outside school. A number of developmental charts, rating sca**s, and other 
assessments will be used to determine the v^^gress of the children* ParticuV aten^ii^n will 
be given to the assessment of those skills tha^ facilitate a maxima tt independent 
functioning. 
Ouration: 1973-1977. 

Coopmtlng grot^p(s): Oepartment of Education and Science. 
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36-HJ-1 STAFF-CHILD INTERACTION INCREASED THROUGH SCHEDULED 
ACTIVIT'ES 

i 

lnvestig#for(s): H. Robert QuiHtch, Ph.D., Director, Department of Psychology, Nevada 
Mental Health Institute* Box 2460, Reno* Nevada C9505. 

Purpose; To determine vvays of increasing the amount "^aily interaction between stafT and 
institutionalized mentatly retarded children. 

Subjects: 25 severely and profoundly mentally retarded persons, both sexes, ages 15 to 55. 
Methods; An observer counted the number of residentc being attended toor interacted with by 
any ^taff member every 5 minutes for I hour These figures were added ;*nd averaged each day 
and divided by the population to produce the daily percentage of residents interacting with 
staff. A second observer made leliabitity observations from time Jo time. These observa- 
tions were carried out when slafT had no particular activity assignment and when their 
supervisor gave them sp&rific assignments. 

Findings: Staff interact with children at a much Vigher rate when they are assigned 'to do so 
than when left to freeiy structure their Qwn activities. 
Duration: July 1975-completed> 



Gifted 



36-IA-1 SUBJECTIVe EVALUATION DF A PROC3AW FDR GtFTED ELEMENTARY 
, S* 3cNTS 

lnvestigator(s): Pamela V. Norman, M.A., Project Director, Academically Talented Program^ 
Brielle School; 605 Union Lane, BrielK New Jersey 08^30. 

Purpose: To collect evaluative data relating to a pilot program forgifted elementary students; 
to evaluate the program through quanti^c^tion of subjective data; and to recommend program 
modifications based upon the findir^:^. 
Subjects: Eight boys and eight girls, ag^s 10 to 12. 

Methods: The subjects comprised tht: 4 percent of their respective grades in Bnelle School in 
achievement and intelligence. FormaK written and informal, and verbal evaluations of the 
program by students, parents, classroom teachers. !he project director, and administrators were 
collected. Data from Septeiiibcr. February, and June were quamified and analyzed. , 
Findinss: Subjective cvai>>»lion proved to be a valuable tool for assessing an enrichment 
program. Ihe only major objective which was not oiet at r satisfactory level was that relating to 
the involvemcni of the classroom teachers. 
Duratiopt: August 1074-july 1976. 
Cooperating sroup<s>: Local Bgard of Educ^aon, 



3S-IA-2 STUDY OF VERBALtY GIF J ED \OUTH 

* InvestjSgttor(s>: Robert Hogan. Ph.D.. "Associate Professor; and Catherine G«rvcy, Ph.D., 
Lecturer. Department of Psychology. Johns Hopkins University^ 34th and Charles Streets, 
Baltimore, Maryland 212i8. 

Purpose: To identify and facilitate verbal talent in early adolescence. 
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Sobjeds: 1,300 highly gifted (verbally and humamstically) adolescents, ages 12 to 15. 
Mcihodst Parent and teacher nomination ofjuitior high school students and verbal scores on ' 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT-V) are described as primary assessment tools. 
Mathematically and verbally gifted youngsters are compared^ Examined are features of a 
summer enrichment program including a creative x^riting course (requiring outside reading, 
writing assignments, and a Sjcminar-workshop in the poetry, fiction, and drama genres); a sociai 
science course (in first^year college level anthropology);and evaluation procedures (including 
tesjs of improvement in convti^ent and divergent thinking). 
. Findtni^ Overall the enrichment sample is described ^ bright^ socially perceptive, and 
potentially creative, with the boys characterized as introverted, theoretically oriented* and 
socially reserved; and the gjrlsextroverted,action^riented^ and socially outgoing. Seventhand 
T eighth graders witKvery high scores on SAT^V were found to be capable of doing college level 

^ work in the social sciences. In terms of the ontogenesis of intelligence, enrichment progiams 

(such as the ones put together by the project) would not be suitable for students much younger 
than 12. The capacity to perform formal operations seems to emerge around 1 1 or 12, and high 
IQ scores apoarently confer to no advantage in the developmental process. Students with high 
scores for S A seem remarkably similar to students with high scores for SAT-M, iftdth only a 
few exceptions. It seems that high SAT>V scores are a necessary but insufficient predictor of 
accomplishment in the social sciences. A more complete analysis of the nature of verbal 
giftedness will have to take into account talents and dispositions beyond those reflected on 
SAT-V; e.g.^ social acuity and insight, motivational and personality variables. Finally, it 
appears that enrichment programs designed for the verbally gifted may lead to certain 
qualifiable outcomes: vocabulary scores increase and, with the proper training, so doscoreson 
measures of divcr^nt thinking such as the Guilford Consequences Test and the Remote 
Associates Test. 

DuftUon: September 1972-August 1977, 
Cooptfuting frovp(s>t Spencer Foundation, Chicago. 

PubUcatioiis: (1) McGinn, P. V. Verbally gifted youth: Selection and description. In D. P. 
Keating (Ed.), Intellectual talent: Research and developmenL Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
(in press). (2) Viemstein, M.C. and Hogan^ R. Parental personality factors and achievement 
motivation in talented' children. Journal of Youth and Adolescence (in press). 



DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESSES IN GIFTED YOUNG CHILDREN ' 

Iiivestftatoits): T. F. Naumann, Ph.D., Professor; and Larry M- Sparks*'' Ph.D., Associate 
Professor, Department of Psychology* Central Washington State College^ Ellensbttrg^ 
Washington 98926. 

Purposr. To describe processes of development in gifted children^ 2 ycar5 of age and older, in 
order to provide guidelines for their effective childrearing and education. 
Subjceli: Girls and boys^ older than 2 years, who are si least i .5 standard deviations above the 
, mean on two or more ^developmental indices^ including social competencies and mental 
abilitj'es. Since 1972, about 13 children have bee^i^lentified and others are periodic^ly added. 
Methods: Two to 3!^*year^]d children, identsi^d as gifted* are placed withaverage children tn 
a i^iXy Montessori*type program. Each child is evaluated every 6 months for (I) sofcial 
competencies on the Preschool Attainment Record, (2) mental abilities on the Stanford*&inet^ 
and (3) p^cholinguistic abilities on the Illinois Test of Psycholingui^tic Abilites. Profilesover 
time are made; includii^ analysis in terms of Guilford's structure^f^intellect (SI) modeL 
Home environment analyses and behavioral interaction studies are made periodically. Data 
are bein^ computerized. 

FSndlnfft; Initial findings indicate that gifttd young children (1) have apparently distinct SI 
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profiles which change systc natically over time, and (2) have rather diverse behavioral 
interaction patt^^rns. Certain home environment variables seem to correlate sigiuficantiy with 
earJy gittedness. 
Durfitton: 1972-continuing. 

Publicfttjon5:(]) Nau^iann.T. F. and Sparks. M. Developmental processes in %ifted young 
children: Brief of project and list of reports, EHensburg. Washington: Central Washington 
State College, Department of Psychology. (2)" Piper, M. and Naunianti> T. F. Home 
etivironment variables and gl/j^d young children: An ecological inquiry. Ellensburg> 
Washington: Central Washington StaieCrV.^.(OrderfromCoH^e Bookstore. Price, S3.50.) 



Emotionally Disturbed and Mentally HI 



36 JA-1 A DESCRIPTIVE PROFILE FOR CHILD uEHAVIOR PROBLEMS AND 
SOplAL COMPETENCE 

ltivestifator(3)/ Thomas M. Achenbach, Ph.D., Research Psychologist, Child Research 
Branch, National Institute of Mental Heaith, Building 15K, Beihesda, Maryland 20014 
PuifkOfte: To develop a factor-analytically based descriptjve^rofile for use in dia^osing, 
researching, prognosticating, and communicating about child psychopathology. ^ 
Subjects: Approximately l.OOO boys and girls, ages 4 to 16. 

Methods: The parents of children (who were seen in child guidance clinics, pediatric practices, 
residential treatment centers^ and juvenile courts) filled our checklists and serial competence 
measures. The data were factor analyzed and put into a normative profile form. 
Findings: Instruments tiave been developed and pilot tested. Initial analyses reveal viable, 
chisters. 

Duration: 1974-1976. 

PuSIieations: Achenbach, T. M. Developmental psycfK^patholo^y. New York: Ronald Press, 
* 1974. 



■ 36-JC-1 HYPERACTIVE CHILDREN AS ADULTS 

■\ 

lnvestitttor(s): Gabrieile Weiss. M.D.» Clinical Director* and Litty Hechtman. M.D.. Staff 
Psychiatrist. Montreal Children's Hospital, 2300 Tupper Street. Montreal, Quebec. Canada. 
Purpose; To evaluate the outcome of hyperactivity in childhood for adult'life. 
Subjects: Experimental group: 70 subjects, ages 17to24,whohadbeentot!iehospitalcliniCfor 
*■ severe chronic hyperactivity. Control group: SO norma) subjects^ ages 17to24,voIunteersfrom 

^ * the schools the experimenta! subjects attended. All subjects weresel^ted forsttldy when they 

were between ages 10 and 15. / 

Metl30ilj! The experimental subjects were initially assessed when they entered the clinic for 
problems of seveie chronic hyperactivity/. They were foHqwedJfor st^eral years and were 
recalled 10 years after initial evaluation for^this study. To differentiate between the 
txperimentn) and contrc^ groups, the following tests were administered: Wechsler Adult 
1ntelligcnceScafe> California Psychological Inventop/,arfdSCL90(ascaleof psychopathology 
filled out by the subject). A psychiatric assessment (by cpen*ended standard psychiatric 
interview) and the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale were completed; and the subjects' parents 
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filled out the Katz Scale. Cognitive styles \yere assessed by the Stroop Test* the Embedded 
Figures Test, and the Matching Familiar Figures Test. Thesul^iects' workand school records 
(university Junior college* or highschool) were assessed and an EEC was given, Thedata will be 
analy7^d by analysis of variance to determine if differences occurred between the experimental 
and control subjects on the various measures. 
Duration: April 1974-September 1976. 

Publications: A paper presented at the Canadian Psychiatric Association Meeting, Alberta, 
Canada* September 1975: Weiss* Hechtman, Wcner, A,] Fi ^Aelstcin, and Benn*R- 
Hyperactives as young adults: A preliminary report. 



36-JC*2 BHIDGE PROGRAM: YEAR*ROUND PSYCHOEOUCATIONAl PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN WITH EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 

Invesl^toi<s); Steven J. Apter, Ph,Do Assistant Professor; and Beij Harootui^^an^ Ph,I^., 
Associate Professor* Institute for Community Development, Syracuse University^ 204 East 
Jefferson Street, Syracuse, New York 13210- 
' Purpose: To evaluate a demonstration program designed to keep children in a regular 
elementary school program. 

Subjects: Approximately 20 girls and boys per year, ages 7 to 1 2, who are primarily from inner 
city schools, * ' 

Methods; The research involves a multimethods design using school performance, academic 
and behavior self-concept measures* behavioral reports, and other measures still in rhe design 
= stage. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Dumtion: January 1974*Ji(ne 1977. , 
Cboperiting ;}ou|K$>: National Institute of Mental Healths Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration* Public Health Service, V, S, Department of Healths Education^ and Welfare, 



36-JE-1 THE EARlV NATURAL HISTORY OF CHILOHOODPSYCHOSlS 

Invvstigitoi<s): Henry N, Massie^ M,D,. Coordinator, Mental Heahh Services for Children^ 
Division of Outpatient and Community Services, San Francisco General Hospital, 1001 
Potrero Avenue, San Francisco* California 941 10. 

PurposerTo study home movies that families have made of children who havedeveloped early 
childhood psychoses. 

Subjects: Children who exhibit signs of early childhood psychosis, ^ 
Methods; Home movies ihat families have made in the normalcours^of home movie making 
* are studied incases where the child has later developed an early childhood psychosis, Tficy are 
compared to control pQpulations of films of children with no psychiatric diagnosis and with a 
neurotic diagnosis. The infancy portion of the movies arc stud^d (1) for indications of initial 
disturbances oftheinfant'satiachment 19 the mother and the mothcr'^sattachm^t to the infants 
(2) for signs of neurological disturbat.cc and signs of constitutional Qualities, and (3) for the 
earliest appearance of signs of early childhood psychosis and their development into symptoms. 
The films provide a prospective-like documentation. 

Findings; To date results indicate that the, psychotic children are more quiet and atonic in the 
first weeks of life than controls. There is a trend for the mothers to either not reciprocate or to 
block tfieir child's normal attachment attempts. Symptoms first appear in thesecond 6months 
of lift, . ' ' Q 
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Duntion: 1972-1976. ^ 
p>oper«titic froup($): Skaggs Foundation, 

Fublfcations: Massie* H, The early natural history of childhood psychosis. Journal of 
American' Academy of Child Psychiatry, Fail 1975. 



AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM FOR AUTISTIC-LtKE CHILDREN 

Invtatigator(s)» Suzanne D. Hill« Ph,D,, Professor* Department of Psychology; and Emily 
Wagnen B,A.» University of New Orleans* Lake Front, New Orleans, Louisiana 70122; Fatti 
Mosman, B,A,^ Medical School, Louisiana State , University, IS42 Tulane Avenue, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70122; John Pleune^ Ph.D„ Psychologist, Southeast Louisiana 
Hospital, Mandeville, Louisiana; Carol D^inhardt Mawson* M,A,, Director, Women's 
Program, Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 701 15; and Karen Kuehne Harrison, 
M,A„ Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70S03, 
Purpose: To develop language, social skills, and problem solving behaviors of young autistic- 
like children; and to train parents to use the techniques fo^tnd useful with their children in the 
nursery school 

Sul»fects; 1 ) children, ages 5 to 8, who were hospitalized after they were 5 years old. 
Methods: A nursery school using a behavioral approach to learning was established, and the 
'Children's parents were trained to use the techniques found useful with their children in the 
nursery school Children were initially tested using Creak's Nine Point Scale'for Autism and 
after 6 to 12' months on the McCarthy Scale of Children*s Abilities Jn order to^determine the ^ 
children's developmental level upoQ enti^nceto the program, a nonverbal test was developed in 
which the children's abilities were measured through' a series of sorting tasks. The abilities ' 
measured includecf abilities <]) to discriminate color, forrn^ and size dimensions of three* 
dimensional forms; (2) to form concepts U3ing meaningful pictures; and (3) to abstract a 
sequential pattern. Upon entering the program, the children's reactions to a novel situation 
were also observed under three conditions: by an observer at the far end of the roo'm, by an 
observer sitting passively next to the chiFd, and by an observer sitting next to the child and 
^ actively interacting with him. The sessions were videotaped and scored at a later date for the 
anxiunt the child manipulated the toys, made inappropriate and appropriate vocalizations, 
s**2reotyped behaviors, ind interacticnsi with observers. The children wereinitlally taught in a 
one-toKine situation 'using food and social reinforcement to establish new behaviors. 
Withdrawal of attention was used to elimir«ate inappropriate responses. As their behavioral 
repertoires increased* the children were placett in small social groups for all activities and the 
effort was toward developing spontaneity in language and ot^ behavior:. Parents were first 
trained in a standard situation adapted from Ora (1970), which required them to direct the 
child's play with a series of toys, charging toys every 2 minutes. During baseline training, the 
parents were asked to lead the child in play with the toys in a manner to which they were 
accustomed and comfortable. The training was divided into two pleases: Intervention I and 
Intervemion 11, During Intervention 1, the parents were instructed on how to work with their 
children, and during Intervention II, the parents used the techniques developed in Intervention 
- U Parents were ^Iso visited by members of the Child Development Center team while their 
children were on leave from the hospital. The team helped them continue using the training 
techniques in the home, * 

Findings: The results indicate that autistiHike children are able to develop abstract 
categorization -HiUs* although their spontaneous use of th^m i% diflficult to establish. 
Generalization of newly developed social and language skilU is found if the child is required to 
use them in a variety of settings and with a variety of persons. Parents increase their 
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performance expectations for their children after they learn t9 use behavioral techniques in 
working with them in a problem solving situation. Asparentsbccome more competent in usiog 
the techniques, their confidence and pleasure in their children increases. 
Dumtion: 1970'Continuing. 



36-JE-3 CcSroinONING OF SKIN CONDUCTANCE AND HEART RATE )N 
PSYCHOTIC AND (FORMAL CHILDREN 

Investigttor^s): Leonard While* Ph.D., Senior Research Scientist. Department of Psychology, 
Long Island Research Institute. Carleton Avenue* Central Islip* New York 1 1722. 
Purpose: To evaluate differential rates of autonomic response that may be related to subtle 
neurological impairments of ecological significance. 

Subjects: Experimental group: 1 1 boys and 4 girls, ages 6 to 14, with child hood psychoses in the 
t absence of organic impairment. The children had been utimedicated foratleast6monthsJived 
at homei and attended a day school program for autistic children. The 14 normal control 
subjects were matched to the experimental group on the basis of age and sex. 
Methods: Hach subject had two visits, to the experimental laboratory. During the brief first 
sessioni which served to acquaint the subject with the procedures and setting, three stimulus 
tones were presented through earphones while heart rateand skin conductance were recorded. 
At a second ^session. 2 to 7 days later^ a nwre complete trial of classical conditioning, 
generalization, and extinction was presented. The primary data analysis was a group by trial 
analysis of varianpe. Correlational anajysis was used to study the interdependence of 
autonomic measures. 7f there was a significant^d!frerencc in the between-group variances 
obtained, teacher miinffS of behavior were used to subdassify the experimental group. 
Findings: Teachers' and teacher assisianis* ratings of language* object relations, mcj^r skills, 
social relations* and global seventy of illness have been found to be reliable but significantly 
mterrelated. 

Duration: January l9?5-completed. 

Coopereting group(j): Suffolk Child Development Center, Bay Shore. New York; National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Menial Health 
Administration, Public Health Service; U. S, Depa^'tment of Health* Education, and Welfare. 
PuUicfttions: A preprint of the study is available from the investigator. 




3e-JF 1 FOLLOW-UP OF tNFANTS AT RISK FOR SCHIZOPHRENIA ^ 

Investlgator(s): Barbara Fish, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Child Psychiatry- Mental 
Retardation Program, School of Medicine. University of California at Lcs Angelcsi 760 
Wesiwood Plaza. Los Angeles, California 90024. 

Purpose; To determine the overt and covert si^s of mental disorder in the ofTspring of 
schizophrenic and nonpsychotic mothers. 

Subjects: 24subjects(IO males, 14 females: I4tage22; IO»age 15). Twelve subjects areoffspring 
^ .jhi^^ophrenic mothers. When they were lOyearsoldJndependentevaluators diagnosed two 
/ !;ubjccis as childhood schizophrenics; four with severe personality disorders (in the 
schisophrenic spectrum), seven as moderately disturbed* and 1 1 with mild or no symptoms 
Methods: The development of the subjects was followed ^n'detail during thdr first 2 years ofliie 
At 1 5 and at 22 years of age, respectively, all subjects are civen a battery of psychological tests 
ano 4 j>emiMructured interview. The tests include SIX subtestsof the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
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for Children, eight cards of the Thematic Apperception Test, four cards of the Rorschacl> 
* Inkblot Test. Word Association Test, nine proverbs and the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. The entire session is tape recorded. In addition to independent standard 
evaluations of the test material, the verbatim records wiJl be analyzed for clinical and 
subclinicaJ thought disorderustng H.Johnston's revised delta index. Margaret finger s method 
of analysing Rorschach responses, and Jim Ed Jones's method for analyzing the Thematic 
Apperception Test responses based on the Singer method. The data will be analyzed for group 
differences between the offspring of schizophrenic and ncnpsychotic mothers and will also be 
evaluated according to the early predictions t>f Vulnerability and the developmental deviations 
in the firsi 2 years of life as originally made by Fish, This battery is similar to that administered 
in the Rod nick-Goldstein Family Project of Adolescents at Risk (UCLA), which will make it 
possible to compare the children and youngaduttsin both studies. The Rorschach data will also 
be comparecf with normal and disturbed populations studied by Singer. 
Dumiion: October I974:0ctober 1976, 

Coo'pentin{ croup(s): Harriett Ames Charitable Trusts New York. 

Publiaitioi»: Fish. B, Biological antecedents ofpsychosis in children. In D, X, Freed man (Ed.). 

The biology of the major psychoses. New York; Ravens Press (in piess)L 



36-JF-2 TRIIODOTHYRONINE STUDY IN SCHIZOPHRENIC CHILDREN 

Inv«ti£ator<$): Magda Campbell. M,D,. Associate Professor, Department of Psychiatry, and 
Children's Psychopharmacology Unit; Arthur M, Small, M.D.. Clinical Assistant Professor. 
Department of Psychiatry; Charle 3, Hollanc* '. h4,D,, Professor. Department of I^edicine. 
New York University Medical Center. 550 First Avenue. New York. New York I00I6, 
Purpose: To explore the therapeutic effects of the drug^ triiodothyronine (TJ) in young 
schizophrenic children. 

Subjects: 30 boys and girls, ages 2 to 7, diagnosed as autistic schizophrenics, functioning on a 
" retarded level, ^ _ , 

Methods; The research design entails a double-blind study with cross-over design. Half of the 
patients will first receive T3 for 8 weeks followed by a switch to matching placebo for aq equal 
period of time. The other half of the patients begin the trial on placebo and are subsequently 
switched to T3. Assignment will be made randomly. Assessment instruments include pediatric 
psychiniric rating scales, cognitive battery* laboratory tests. EEC, and DSM and the 
ECDEU Pediatric Packet (which includes Children's Personal Data Inventory. Children's 
Symptom History, Children's P^^ychiatric Rating Scale, Clinical Global Impressions. Dosage 
Record and Treatment Emergent Symptoms. Children's Diagnostic Scale, Children's 
Diagnostic Classification, Patient Termination Record, and Children's Befiavior Inventory), 
The data arialysis will be done by the George Washington University Biometric Laboratory, 
pEndingstOn the basis previous dndmgsTJ appears to be a promising agent in the treatment 
of pre^scfioo) schizophrenic children, 
DuratlonV Sjjring 1974-Fall 1975, 

Cooperating group(s}; National Institute ol Mental He.%lth, Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration, Public Health Service, U. S, Department of Health. Education* and Welfare, 
Publicfttif^^ist" (1) Campbell. Magcia et ai Liothyronine treatment in psychotic and 
nonpsychotic children u!idcr 6 years, Anhhr^ ^4 Oencrnl Pwhiatxw 1973, 2% 602- 
608. (2) Campbell. Magda and Fish. X Alone in schizophrenic childi^, 
Psychopharmacology Bulletin. 197}, 9, 3?,-13. (3) Campbell, Ma^da ?r ui Response to 
cruodothyromne and dextroamphetamine. A Mudy of prescl^ool schizophrenic children. 
Journal of Autism and ^hildhood Schizophrenm, 1972, 2, 343-358. 
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CHtLO AND ADOtESCENT PSYCHIATRY IN CULYtjRAL PERSPECTIVE 



Inve$titator(s); M, K, Opter, Ph,D,, Proressor, Psychiatry and Anthropology Departments. 
State University of New York at Buffalo, 4242 Ridge Lea Road, Buffalo, New York 14226. 
Puipost: To define child development problems relating to schizophrenia, jdepr^ssion, and 
suicide. y ■ 

Subjects: Boys and girts, ages I to 20, from difTerent cultural a,(id ethnic groups. 
Methods: The research design involves psychological testing vi'ith the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, the Thematic Apperception Test, and others. Case f;Ming» records, 
participant interviews^ and observations will also, be used to collect data. 
Findings: Cultural and social aspects influence mental health. 
Duration: l973*continuing. , ' * ^ 

Publlcttions: Th< investigator has chapters in two books edited by J- G, Howeils: Modern 
perspectives in international child psvchiatrw and Mo<fern perspectives in adolescent 
psx'chiatrw London. England and Edinburgh, Scotlatfd: Oliver and Boyd, 



36 JH-1 EVALUATION CONfERENtiES: DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT DECISIDNS 
IN A CHILD GUJDANCE CENTER . .. 

Inv«stigfttor(s): Juergen Homann^ M,D,, Clinical birectol-; and Max G,NMagnussfen, Ph,p,, 
Chief Psychologist. Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, ^01 DeSoto Sueet. Pittsburgh', 
Pennsylvania I52I3, ^ ^ , - * \ 

Purpose: To assess tlie actual relation^iip between diagnosis and treatment implemented for a 
given child and his family;- and to test the hypothesis that^diagnostic conFerenc^chairmen 
have preferences for diagnostic labels and for cerrain dispositions,, * ""^^^ 
Subjects: Dia£;nosFic conference reports of seven senior child psychiatrists and clinical records 
of 175 child patients,.ages 5 through 16, referred for a child psychiatric evaluation. 
Methods: The effectiveness of a conference was estimated on (1) dropout rate^ and <2) 
implementation rate of treatment decision during two time periods. The research wasdesigned 
to examine ':orretations between diagnosis in terms of DSM-)I and GAP report with' 12 
;reatment options decided on through the diagnostic conference, A further check pn treatment 
methods actually utilized 3 and 6 months after the diagnostic conference yielded additional 
information regarding correlations of treatment tpethods proposed and treatment options 
utilized, * ' , ■ ' 

Findlng$:.Rcsultsindicate that (1) diagnostic conference chairmen have preferences for certain 
^ diagnostic labels, (2) diagnostic conference chairmen have preferences for certain treatment 
dispositions^ and f3) the question of effectiveness of the diagnostic^nference as measured by 
the dropout rate (20 percent clinic wide average) suggests a considerable waste of clinical and 
patient resources. The fact that after6 months only 9percent ofthe original treatment decisions 
wtt changed indicates this function is relatively effective. Treatment outcome is now being 
studied' as a third variable, 
-Durtfion: 1972-completed, 

Pubilcfttlons: Results ai^ available from the investigators. 
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iS-JH-2 PRESCRIPTION OF pSYCHOTRpPIC DRUGS FOR CHILDREItf 

^ ^ lnv€stisatpi<s);^ Erika Kreula^ Medical Student, Department of Public Health Sciences, * 

University of Tampere, Vuolteenkatu II, Tampere, Finland. -■ - 

Purpose: To eJuddate the frequencies of me of psychotropic^dru£|s in children'stherapy; and to 
investigate the proportions o^diFTerent drugs, the doses, and whether the doctor's speciaity 
afTects prescription of psychotropic drugs. " j 

Subjects: The study involves a)) prescribed drugs in 1974 in Tampere,. Finland for chilflren born 
from 1965 to 1974. ■ ^ 

Methods: The experimental group, the children receiving psychotropic drugs, wascompared to 
a control group for sex, and'the doctors* specialities. 
T ' Duration; January l97S-Nqvember 1976. . ^ \ . ^ 



3S-JI-1 ^ TEACHING AoMES FOR SEVERELY DISTURBED CHltDREN 

Ij]vcal|gttpi(s); O. ivar Lovaas, Ph.D., Professoi;, Department of P$ycholo£y, University of 
; California at Los^ Angjeles, Los Angeles, California 90024; Dennis C. Russo, Ph.D., Staff ^ 
Psychologist; and Williatp Miner, M.A., Director, Children's Learning Laboratory, Children's 
\ Treatment Center, Camarillo State Hospital, Bole A, Cantarillo, California 9J0I0. 
Purpose! To develo]:^and evaluate the efrectivcliessofteachinghome3(jmaU^oup,ftimily*l]ke 
^ treatment et^virohments consisting of a married couple and four to six children) as opposed to 
'the efTectiven^ss of traditional treatment techniques for severely disturbed children (autistic, 
psydiotic, or with behavioral |idjustment problems); and to develop and evalttate parent 
training procedures. " \ ^ <t v 

Subjects: AJl children, ages 2 to 14, curreittiy residing in or recommend^ for r^ence 
in statrmental institutions, who have histories ot multiple placenjent failure^ Appi^ximately ^ 
60 children will be treated rnTeaclnng homes^ and 6ff^ riialchcd childwirwill receive other 
treatment. ► . ^ ' ' 

Methods: A comparison of theeffects of teaching homesand^t her treatments will be made ona 
variety^of dependent measures (standardized tests, sdiool placement and success, mea-iuresof 
' K ^ behavioral improvement on Self-care, and social and home care skills). Prior to group 
assignment, children will be assessed and matched on age, s«x, and diagnosis and landomly 
assigned in pairs to treatments. A 2 X 2 X 3 repeated measures ANOVA design will be used to 
analyze treatment effects as weU as analysis by bchavit>ral measure. J 
Findingsr Results indicate that children may be' successfully placed, and^that piircnts are^^ 
trainable t^ continue treatment. ^ ' ^ - / 

Dunitiok: January 197S-Aufiust 1980. . * ^ / 

Coojxmting {rotip(s): Oregon Research Institt-'e; National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism; Alcohol, Dt% A^usc, and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; 
% y. S. Department/of Healtji. Education, and Welfare^ 
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36-J)-2 SiX WEST INVESTIGATION PPFOLIOW-UP TRENDS 

lnvestig«toi(s)t Diane Reardoru Ph.D., Statf Psychologist, Neuropsychiatric Institute; 
University of California at Lo^ Angeles, 760Westwood Plaza, Los AngeleSt California 90024. 
Purpojee; To describe the ^outcome of psychiatric hospitalization of developmentally disabled 
adolescents in terms of, changes in admitting problems at follow-up: 
Sut^cts: 250 boys and girls, ages M to 18. ^\ . 

\ ... 5)4 



/ 

/ 



Methods: The research design is Iqngitud^inal using descriptive data. A structured telephone 
interview and ratings of cJinical records will t)euse<i^ collect the data. The clinical samples wilt 
be described in terms of demographic information and behavior problem's. 
Durfttion: Qctober 1971-continuin^. . ^ ' ' 



Socially Deviant 



36-KA'1 SOCIALLY DEVIANT BEHAVIORS OF THAI CHtLDREN 

Invcstiiiitor(s): Pwrja Dhunma, Ed.D., Bangkok Institute for Child Study; Sukhumvit 23 
Bangkok<10, Thailand. { . ^ \ 

-* Pittposef To compile relevant data about deviant acts as perceived by teachers of adolescents, 
and to determine the extent of agreement and/ or conflict between adolescents and teachers 
regardt|(g their opinions of iht deviant acts. 

Subjects: 813 classroom teachers and 992 adolescents from 15 government and 15 private 
schools in metropolitan Bangkok. . « ^ ^ ^ 

> ^Methods: Sixty teachers were requested to recollect and record acif jof deviant behavior which 
they liad experienced in their contacts with adolescents. From thk reports of fhese teachers, 
itemsf on deviant acts were compiled^ and the term ^'socially deviant behavior** was defined 
aorordingly as behavior that appeared to t>^(i)not morally right. (2) prohibited by traditions, 
customs, and mores of the societyi (3) forbidden by rules and regulations of the institutions, and 
(4) aigainst group codes but not yer against the code of laws. On the basis of the inft .mation 
^ obtainecl from the tea<jhers, a deviant behavior questionnaire formes devised consisting of 45 
items on situations involving relationships with parentsiteachersi^md peers. Relationship with 
. parents included items.on reactions to parents* Tejyor^s to icac^ers, ways to approach parentSi 
reactions to conflicts .1)etwecn househol^Hvork Kjid'school assignments, reactions to parents* 
adyice or remarks, and. justifications for securing iJarents^ rmission to out with friends. 
Rel'ationship with teachers included items on ways ot geitingschool projects done, reactions to 
school rules and regulations, problems of classroom discipline, and service to teachers. 
Relationship with peers included items on aids given to friends, keeping appoititifients, respect 
shown td^riends, mutual encouragement^ ^^^^n^re of ff^jends* ptoperlies. Tfie deviant belUvior 
que^ttOiinaire was administered to teachers mo students. In analysis of data, the method of 
ranjc correlation was employed to detern^tne a^eement and/or conflict Qf opinion^ between 
adolescents tnd teachers, between male and female teachers, between government and private 
schoolteachers, between boys and girls, and between government and private school students- 
Fintlinfi! Adolescents and*t^chers were found-to be in agreementon most of the situations in 
the questionnaire. Only some conflicts of opinions were revealed in tJbe*situations concerning 
schooling and classroom discipline. T|iere were not striking conflicts of opinion between n^alc 
and|^ female teachers, between government and private school teachers, or between teachers of 
« tow^r and upper s^ondary schools. In terms of years Qf service, it was found that the teachersin 
service more than 30 years had a tendency toishow contlicts/df opinion with others. As for 
adolescents in three different types of schools (b<w, girl, and educational), there was neither 
^ge nor sex difference in their opinions on deviant behavior^ ^ 
Dui;atfenrJune 197 Incompleted. *^ 
^ Ptit ikations: (1) Dhunma, P, et at. Research Report fjlo. 13, Bangkok Instituty for Child 
^ Stu Jy.{2) Dhunma, and Koedkietpongse^T: Research Report No. 15, Bangkok Institute for 
Child Study^.(BotIi publications are in the Thai language with an Ec^lish sumcnary.) 
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Juvenile Delinquency 



36^D-1 GIRLS IN NEED OF PROTECTION ,. : " 

!nvestigfttOr(s): J, A, Byles* D*S.W*, Associate Professor. Department 6f Psychtatry* Medical 
Centre, McMaster University, 1200 Main Sireet West, Hamilton* Ontario* Canada L8N 4J9, 
Purpose; To identify the social processes by which iuveniJe girls t>ecome identified as 
problematic injhe community and are removed from parental custody^by court order under 
The Child Welfare Act. ' / ^ ^ 

Subjects: Approximately 60 girls, age 15, who have been taken mto care of a chiJdren*s a^d 
society as unmanageable afnd beyond control * , 

Methods: The data were aUess^ by computer using pathway analysis. Data on dll subjects 
^re abstracted from rec<^rds~6f^fiil3r*riT"aid"socienes. court; police, .schools, and health 
services in contact with th4 subjects. Interviews wilt be conducted with the^subj^lcts and their 
, parents. . / V ' 

Dursition; Apriri975-Marcl 1977. . . I , . ^ 

Cooperating froup(^' Ontaiio Ment;^] Health Foundation. ' 
Publications: Byies, The Arreli Home: Detention for juveniles. Canadian Journal 
j Criminology and CorreaionSf }2iX\u^xy 1975.* 17(1), 69-77. 



H 

V ^ . ^ . . 

36-KD-2 SOCIAL'PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPOLOGIES OF DELINQUENTS ' \ 

7 

hivestJgfttor(s)i T. Brennan, Ph.D.. Senior Research Associate, behavioral Research Institute, 
2305 Canyon Boulevard, Bouider, Colo'ado 80302. * / 

Ptrrpose: To cxami^je prosocial and antisocial odecxtations aiiiong youth through the use of 

typological perspectives. ^ ' * j \ 

Subjects-* 4,000 female and ma^eflti^ school tecn-age^sra^W 10 to 18. » 

Methods: The research involves a secondary analysis of five data s^&tjiaideal with a variety of 

^ social psychological theories of delinquency. Intensive ^xaminatioos will be conducted of ihe 
etiological characteristics of y^ntK v^^no h**ve commitf^d five offens^: vandalism, theft/ 
runaway.^ violei^e against pc^c ig u^n^ MaleantJ female differences within each of these 
subsets will be examined a^ioss tjje full battery of predirtor-etiologital variabiles. The 
representativeness of the ^ampjes and the theoretical breadth oj the.variakles allow astudy of 
prosocial and lantisocial orientations. An examination of differential causation of both 
prosocial and Antisocial t *ieniations ivill be conducted. This wiU inv^olve the us: of rigorous 
^ statistical profi^-a;ialytic and typological methods, liie multivariate approach to iypolog>' 
, constr jctlon should clarify the manner in which the different causahheoriescor/ibine with each 
other to produce variations in social behavior. 
* Duritk>n: May 1975-December 1976. 

Coopemting goup(s)i National Institute of Mental Health; AlcohoL Drug Abuse, and Mental 

— HcartTTAd ministration; Public Health -Service; U, S* Department of Health7Educatit>Q, and 
J Welfare. ^ ^ ^ 

Publiettfons: (1) Brennan. T. The social psychology of runaway youth. Lexington, 
Massachusetts: Lexington Books (in press). (2) &rennan»T.e/ ai The incidence and nature of 
runaway behavior Boulder^ Colorado: Behavioral Research and Evaluation Corp^ 1975. 
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36 KH-1 ALCOHOL ABUSE TREATMENT raOJECT 

s 



InvesUgatoJis); William trcanor* M,A,. Executive Director; and Therese A, M, van 
Houten. M,S.W.t Research Coordinator, National Youth Alternatives Project, 1830 
Conojjcticut Avenue, Washington, D. 20009. . . . 

Purpose: To evaluate the effectiveness of akohol counseling by trained professional and 
paraprofcssional counselors in representative runaway programs: and to document the 
incidence of alcohol abuse and alcoholism among runaway youths and their families. 
Subjects: 482 runaway youths. 193 males and 289 females, ages 10 to I7. at 16 nationally 
representative runaway centers. Maximum monthly sample is 30 youths per centen depending 
on total intake (range is 0 to 30. average is as yet unknown). 

Methods: The evaluation of the training and of the counseling is essentially a comparative 
study. There is no control group. Data are collected by the counselors. Primary instrument 
is an alcohol self-report surve> sheet designed by National Youth Alternatives Project and 
administered by the counselors. Statistical treatment of all data consists of correlational 
analysts. 

Duntion: Oaober 1974-September 1977. 

GKiperating jroup(s); National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism; Alcohoh Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of 
Heahh. Education^ and Welfare, 



36-KQ-1 EVALUATtON OF. THE IMPACT OF THE K)SUlVE PEER CULTURE 

MODALITY ON bELINQUENT YOUTHS )N TWO MICHIGAN TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 



Investigitorfs); Jane Holmes, M.A.; and Alvin Horn. B.A., Social Research Analysts; and 
Adria Libolt, B.A,, Research Assistant. Social Services Evaluation and Analysis DivisioDi 
Michigan Department of Social Services, 300 Souch Capitol Avenue, Lansing, Michigan 



Purpose; To evaluate the impact of the positive peer culture modality on delinquent youths 
white they reside in state institutions and after their release. 

Subjects: 250 male and 100 female delinquents, ages 12 to who have completed various 
stages of confinement and release. 

Methods; Pte- and posttests were administered v^^hich included a classification system, a self- 
esteem scale^ a social desirability scaki a nurturance scale, and ^ locus ofreinforcement scale. A 
tracking system (which monitors bthavior in the institution on a weekly basis) was employed, 
and a 3-month and 1-year fol1ov^-up after release were completed. 
FtndlnSS! To date the findings indicate (I) attitudes of youths have changed in the desired 
direction, and (2) a youth does best in his fifth month of the program. Most findings remain 
tentative. 

Dumtlon: January i?73-Sprint; 1975, 

Cooperating group(sh Law Enforcement Assistance Administrationi Michigan Office of 
Criminal Justice Programs, Michigan Department of Social Services- 
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36-KR-1 



AN EVALUATION OF THE IMPACT OF PLACEMENT SERVICES ON THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF SUBSEQUENT SERVICES RENDERED TO 
DEilNQUENT YOUTH 



Investigatorfs): Laurence J- Max, Social Research Analyst; and Thomas B- Downs, 

Social Research Analysti Social Services Evaluation and Analysis Dsvisioni Michigan 
Department of Social Services, 300 South Capitol Avenue, Lansing, Michigan 45911 
Ptifpose: To evaluate the impact of placement services on the relative cftcctiveness and cost 
effectiveness ofinstitutionat and community based services rendered to delinquent state wards. 
Subjects: 1,200 delinquent youths, ages 13to 19, who have been committedtostatewa^^dshipin 
Wayne Countyi Michigan during the project period. 

Methods: Baseline indices are calculated for each youth on thebasisofage, sex, offense history, 
etc. All youths are tracked subsequent to placement on a quarterly basis Longitudinal data 
colteaed on these youths form the basis of outcome measures, v/hv^ are combined with cost 
data and subjeaed to a computerized relative effeaiveness and cost effeaiveness analysis. 
Findings: Youths who received special diagnostic and preplacement services are likely to 
achieve more effective and c-ost effeaive outcomes in their initial placements. Irrespective of a 
youth's offense history, community placements, in general, were more effective and cost 
effective than institutional placements. 
Duration: August 1971-June 1975, 

Cooptniting group(s>: Law Enforcement Assistance Administrationi Michigan Office of 
Criminal Justice Programs; Michigan Department of Social Services, 
Publications: Decenhalizanon project: Year end research and evaluation report, FY 1972-73, 
Lansing: Socia^Services Evaluation and Analysis Division, Michigan Department of Social 
Services, November 1973. 
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THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 



i 

Family Relations 



PATTERNS OF M0THE'>1 -INFANT INTERACTION IN THE FIRST YEAR 

fnvestiCitoits): Evelyn B- Thoman, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of^iobchavioral 
Sciences* University of Connecticut^ Horsebarn Road^ Bq.iJding4f Storrs* Connecticut 06268, 
Purpose: To identify wa>'s in which individual infants show persisting patterns of behavior 
during the first years of life, and to identify ways in which the infant influences and in turn, 
influenced by the motherMnfant relationship during this time. t 
Subjects: Ths-ce groups of 10 infants each: dinicatiy normal^ premature^ and full-term* small- 
fcr-gestational age. 

Methods; The subjects will be observed during the 3 days they are in the hospital Mothers will 
be interviewed ^ order to obtain their consent to panicipate in the Uyearlongitudinal study. 
During the neonatal period* the'assessment measures will include Pandoral Index» Dubowitz 
Assessment for Gestational Age, Bell Suck-Frustration Test, Sleep- Wake State Observation of 
the Infant^ and two ob^ervatioiis ot mother^infant interactions durjng feeding, Mbther^nfaiUL 
observations and sleep-wake state obso^ations willbetpJcen onweeks2,3,4,and5,Sleep-staRr 
observations will be taken at 3, 6, and 1 2 months. At I year, developmental assessment and 
mother-infatU observations will be made. 

Findings: The data indicate ( I) that there is consistency over timein patterns of organization of 
sleep-wake states, and {2) that some individual patterns of mother-infant interaction persist 
over the first yearpf life. For example, one infant throughout the first weeks of life consistently 
responded ijegat^ely to heing held. At I year, this baby was held much less than the other 
infants observed; however, there was much more interaction between this mother and baby 
than between the other mother-infant nairs, 
burationr September I972^epiember 1976, 




36-LA 2 PARENT AND CHILO -WHAT'S THE SCORE? 

Invcstlgatoits): Betty Wagner, M.S„ i\ssistant Professor; and Connie Steele. Ed,D,. Assistant 
Professor, Child Development and Family, Studies; and Sue Kiniry, £d,D,, Assistant 
Professor, Special Education, Texas Tech University, Lubbock, Texas 79409, 
Purpose: Toassess the needs of parents in preparing home learning environments for children. 
Subjects: A population of 30 families withchi?dren, ages birthto3, One-half ofth^ population, 
chilJrcn ijentified as developmentally delayedor high risk, were matched withnormal children 
i-eprcsenting Anglo, Black, and Chicano ethnic groups. 

Methods: Data were collected by videotaping families in everyday situations, TADPOLE ""Q*" 
(Tech Assessment and Devclcpment for the Preparation of Optimal Learning Environments), a 
parent quesiionnaire, was constructed to measure parental knowledge as compared to parental 
preparation of environments, as reflected m codings oi videotaped behavior. Differences and 
Correlations of parental behavior and knowledge will be statistically analysed. 
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Duration: June 1974-Augii3t I9>5, 

Coopfratins {Eroup<s): Institute for the Qevelo4)ment of Family Resources and Institute for 
Uuiversity Research-Education. Texas Tech University. 

Fublk«tions:(J) EstabHshm^ mutual trust: A prereq^iisite for home based research. Texas Terh 
Journal of Education, 1975* 1(3), (2) How can I \}t\pmy kidsilt^rnl Dimensions, Junt J975. (3) 
A final report on TADPOLE will be completed by August 19*^6. 



36-LA-3 ALCOHOIISM TRANSMISSION VIA FAMILY RITUAL 

Invcsdsator(s); Steven 1 Wolin, M.D.* Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and 
Psychiatry, Center for Family Research, School of Medicine. George Washington University* 
230O Eye Street. N.W,, Washington, C 20017, 

Purpose: To predict which families with analcoholic parent will transmit this problem or illness 
to their children, ' 
Subjects: 40 families with at least one alcoholic parent* 

Methods: The 40 families were separated into two groups: 20 with at least one alcoholic child of 
adult age* and 20 families with adult children, none of whom are alcoholic. Structured 
interviews with parents and all children will reconstruct their family rituals in five areas: fa^nily 
ceremonies, dinner time behavior, disciplinary techniques* treatmentofguesfsin theiiome, and 
alcohol consumption. Interviewers will rate for rituatization on four criteria: frequency and 
exactness of repetitlq^n, role stability for all family ihembers, rigidity of interaction* and an 
underlying sense of approval for this behavior. A Sunda> afternoon family dinner meeting will 
be held at the parents' home with all available children present. A trained interviewci will 
conduct a group session where consensus over individual recollections will be sought. 
Photograph albums will be used to support the discussion. This session will be taped foradded 
interactional observations. A dossier will t)e compiled of'ail clinical data and the investigator 
will rate families as either subsumptive cr distinctive* By removing all references of 
transmission to children* the dossier will then be blindly rated. Analysis of the data will 
demonstrate if subsumptive families transmit alcoholism with greater frequency than other 
families. -h 

Findings: the time of reporting, results were inconclusive. The investigator was impressed* 
however* with the extent to which family rituals and myths generate rote beha\!or m the 
children of alcoholics. 
Duntion: September 1974-August I$77. 

Cooperating grouiKs): N^^tional Institute on Alcehol Ahure ^d'Alcoholism* AlcohoL Drug 
Abuse* and Mental Health Adminisiration; Public Health Service; U. S. Etepartment of 
Health, Education* and Welfare. 



36-LA-4 THE STATUS OF THE CHILD AND THE CHILD CARE SYSTEM 

Investigator(s): Ssrane Spence Boocock, PkD., Sociologist* Russell ^>age Foundation* 230 
^ Park Avenue, New York* New York 10017. 
. Purpose: To study \l) the lifestyles of children. (2) the structure or patterns of child caring 
arrangements* and (3) perception and status of childicn what aduKs think about children and 
how they behave toward them. 

Subjects; Four- and 7-ycar olds in six to eight different communities. % 
Methods: Interviews will be done b\'^dults and by children* ages 10 to 12. on the dail> hvcs of 
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children The interviews will be structured to determine how children spend their time (where 
and with whom) and the kinds of responsibility they h^ve. The information obtained by adults 
and the information obtained by children wiH be compared. 

Findings: Many Ariieriean children have rather impoverished lives in terms of people (both 
adults and other children) and interesting things to do. Many parents an& feeling excessively 
burdened by the responsibilities of chifdrearing. Data collected by children presents children as 
more self-sufficient than data collected by adiilts. 
Duration; Jantiary l974-J^ne 1977, 

PublJciitions; (J) Boocock.S.S. Across-culturalanalystsof thephildcare system. In Lilian Katz 
(EdJ. Current topics in early childhood education. Norwood. New Jersey: Ablex Publishing 
Corporation (m press). (2) A paper presented at the annual*meetingof A*A. A. S., January 1975: 
Boocock. S, S. Children and society. In Arlene Skolniek (Ed.), Children m society, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Little, Brown and Company (in press). * 



36-U-5 PARENT SATIS FACTIO*yS AND DISSATISFACTIONS AND REUTED 
VARIABLES 

lnve$t]gator(;): Catherine S. Chilman, Ph.D.* Professor and Director, Family Development 
Institute, Center for Advanced Studies in the Human Services. School of Social Welfare; 
Univ^?t®ty of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, \ itwaukee. Wisconsin 532J L ^ 
Purpose: To expJore satisfactions and dissatisfactions of fathers and mothers and related 
demographic, psychological social, and situational variables. 

Subjects; A random sample of 465 largely white, middle class mothers and fathers of children, 
ages I to 18. from a suburban area of Milwaukee. 

Methods: Through interviewer observations, a questionnaire was developed that has high 
o internal reliability and satisfactory validity. The instrument covers the areas on demography, 
family background, marital family size and structure* employment, housing, health* social life. 
ehiJd care and homemaking arrangements, use of community resources, perception of 
children's problems* parental satisfactions and dissatisfactions of childredring behaviors, and * 
goaJs and values. Parent satisfaction scores were based on responses to key questions. High 
scoring and low scoring parents were compared by chi-square techniques. 
Findings; Over two-thirds of both mothers and fathers expressed high satisfaction and deep 
involvement with parenthood and marriage- Although about halfofthe mot ners were workmg. 
child care did not seem to be a problem. Significant differences between high and low 
satisfaction groups werealmost entire^ related to psychological variables* rather than to those 
pertaining to employment, income, cbmmunity resources, housing, and health (probably 
related to middle class status). High self-esteem as a parent was centrally assciiated with high 
parent satisfaction There were many more sigmficantdifferencesformaternalthan for paternal 
groups Marital satisfaction, satisfaction with own parents when a child* and greateracceptancc 
of traditional female role were among the factors closely associated v^'ith high maternal 
satisfaction scores There were high rates of approval of schools and special help from schools 
by both parents^ 

Duration: August 1973-completed, 
^ Cooperating group<s); Offtce of Child Development. Office of Human DeveJopment. U, S 

Department of Health. Fducation. and Welfare. Wisconsin .State Department of Kcalth and 
Social .Services. 

PubJkations: A summary of the study is available from the investigtitor. 
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36-LA-6 > THE (NFANT CONDITIONS ITS MOTHER: EXPERIMENTS ON MOTHER- 

(IMFANT (NTERACTiON UNDERLVirtG MUTUAL ATTACHMENT ACQUISITION 

InmticBtof^s): Jacob L. Gerwiu* PU-D., Research Ps>cho!ogisi: and Efizabcth F. Boyd, 
Ph.D.t Ouesi WdrK^ert laboratory of Developmental Psychology, National Instituteof Menial 
Heallh Inlramural Research PfOgram, B2A'25. National Instftu^es of Hcallh Clinical Cenlcr 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

PurpoM^To siudy the reciprocal idother-infant influence process by manipuJaling aspects of 
the niutual-candjtionji^g process assumed to characterize their interaction in life settings. 
Subjects: In a single subject design, each middle class mot^ier of a normal 3-month-old infant 
served as her own control Four mothers served as subjects in Experiment I; four different 
mothers served as subjects \n Experiment 2. ' 
Methods: In an interactive context, each mother was asked to serve as experimenter in a study 
of whether mfants could learn that thetr behaviors can have social consequences. Each mother 
was asked to provide these consequences by saying a ^hort phrase immediately following 
(simulated representations oO one of her infant's behaviors (hcadturns to mother in 
Experiment 1; vocalizations in Experiment 2). In each experiment* another but incidental 
infant behavior (vocalizations in Experiment I, headturns to mother in Experiment 2). 
simulated to be thut of the mother's own infant, was identified for the mother as merely 
occurring in the situation. She was given neither instruction nor indication to attend to that 
benavior The incidental infant behavior was then presented contingent ona maternal response, 
'in Experiment 1, this response was her verbal phrase crossed with a smile; in Experiment 2. the 
response was her facial expression (nonsmile. partial smile, full smile, or clipped or sustained 
oral expression). The actual purpose of both experiments was to determine the reiniorcing 
effectiveness for the maternal social response of the seemingly ,-esponsive, but incidental 
(simulated), behavior of her infant. 

Foldings: For each of the four mothers in Experiment 1. the contingent infant vocalizations 
functioned as re. nforcers to condition verbal phrases (crossed with smiles). For each of the four 
mothers in Experiment 2, the contingent infant headturns toward the^^other functioned as' 
rcinforcers to condition facial expressions. Thus, infant behavior^ coiidiHi3ned the maternal 
responses on which tliey were contingent. Mothers seemed unaware that their responses had 
been conditioned or that their infants' behaviors had been simulated. 
Dur«Uon: 1973-1976. 

Publications: An overview report is to appear m T. Alloway. I.. Drames. and P. Pliner (Eds.)* 
* Ajivances m the study of communication and affect. Vol. 3. New York; Plenum Press* 1976. 



36-U\-7 HOME AS A 1 EARNING CENTER 

lnvc$ti{ttoi(s}: Beatrice Paolucci, Ph.D.* Professor. Family Ecology; and Norma Bobbitt, 
Fd D.Xollege of Human Ecology. Michigan State IJniversity, East Lansing, Michigan48824. 
Purpose: To identify the feasibility of families using the home as a center for learning in the 
areas of family lifr and occupations. 

Subjects: A rarKk>n:: probability proportionate to si/c sample of 108 blue colUr families 
^ representing three stages of family life, f he final samplt consisted of 12 families *''ith iTialc 

spokespersons and 24 families with female spokespersons for each life cycle group.' 
Methods: The data were collected thiough surveying and interviewing the male and female 
family spokespersons. Identihcatlon of actual learnings was undertaken in the home, and 
commitment of family resources to home learning was made. 

Findings: Male and female spokespersons were similar in rcspfonscs as to what should be and 
was learned. More learning for family related rather than work related matters was pursued 
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Although learning about values was viwed as most important, in terms of what should be 
learned, actua! learnings pertained to feeding the family, 
DuTAtloa; August 1974-completed, 

JCooperadng |roup(s)t Curriculum Branch, Office of Education, U,S, Department of Heahh, 
Education, and Welfare. 



36 LC^I . COMTRACEPTION. ABORTION. AND COUPLE DECISION MAKING 

ltiv^i|itor<s): Herbert Friedman, Ph,D,, Director, Geneva Office, American Institutes for 
Research, 0, Box 1113, Palo Alto, California 94302, ^ 
rurpoM: To study fertility regulation behavior (under circumstances where both modem 
contraception and safe abortion are available) related to the degree of the couple's modernity 
and the degree of consensus and accuracy of mutual perception in regard to various 
subject matters, 

Sub)ccti: 1,200 Jewish urban couples (varied mainly by country of origin); and 400 Arab 
couples. Couples will be included in the sample if the wife is under age 35, 
McdKNli: Desire for children and childrearing are the major topics under investigation, Dat^ 
will be collected by personal interview, and the interviews will be carried out by means of a 
stnicttuedf mostly closed-end^ questionnaire. Husbands and wives will be interviewed 
sep^aiely and independently of each other, giving them no chance to communicate about the 
questionnaire, * 

Dtttitioa: July 1974-July 1977. 

Cooperating groins): The Israel Institute of Applied Social Research; Center for Population 
Research, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, National Institutes i)f 
Health, Public Health Service, U. S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



FAMILY FORMATION AND FERTILITY: KEY TRENDS AND PATTERNS 

liivefltlgmtQjr(9)t Kingsley Davis, Ph,D,, Director, International Population'^and Urban 
Research, University of California at Berkeley, 2234 Piedmont Avenue, Berkeley, California 
94720. 

Purpose: To obtain previously nonexistent information on illegitmacy and other related topics 
by special procurir^g of birth recortls available in the California State Health E)epartinent, and 
to initiate the colle(;^on of selected new data on variousfacet^ of family formation not available 
in exist-ng records (in particular to follow up a sampleof illegitimate and legitimate children in 
order , to exatnine what^happens to them), - — " ~" 

Subjects: All birth records in California, and representative sample of about 2,000 of the births 
(732 illegitimate and 1,307 legititnate) occurring in California in 1967. 
Methods: As part of a program of studies on changes in thefamily, th^ projea personnel have 
traced uends in illegitimate and legitimate birth rates on a current basis in California (see 
publication references below) and are currently following the 1967 sample of births. 
Information is pooled from avaijable birth, adoption, marriage^ and divor<^e records. In the 
future, project plans are to'attempt an interview survey of this sample of births, ^ 
Duration; June 1970-June 1977, 

Coopefitlng group(9): Institute of International Studies, University of California, Berkeley; 
California Department of Health, Family Health Sen'ices Section, Maternal and Child Care 
Unit, 
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Publications: (I) Sklar. J. and Berkov. B, Teenage family formation in postwar Ameriea. 
Family Piannmg P^rspej^uvesiin p:ess).(2)Sklar, J,and Berkov, B. Abortto'n.lllegitimaeyand 
the Araeriean birth rate. Science (in press). (3) Sklar, J, and Berkov, B. The effeets of legal 
abortton on legitimate and ille'gitimaiebinh rates. The Cahforniaexperienee. Studies in Family 
P/^iw/^.^ November 1973. 4{JJ). ^ " 



36-L,C-3 FAMJUES, INSTITUTIONS, AND CHJID DEVELOPMENT 

^ • 

Invest]gfltor(s): Laura Lein. Ph.D., Research Associate; and Maureen Durham, Michael Pralt^ 
MicJiael Schudson, Ronald Thomas, and Heather Weiss. Research Staff Members, Center Tor 
the Study of Public Policy, 123 Mount Auburn Street, Cam1>ridgc* Massachusetts 02138 
Purpose: To understand the effects of the famtly and its social structure on children and their 
parents. ■ , 

Subjects: Middle income families m which both parents are employed Each family hasatleas^ . 
- one preschool child. 

Methods; Th IS ts art intensive study of a small but carefully selected sample. The research tools 
involved are extensive interviews used with Ihree^generationai families; a series of 
demographic, financial, and sex role attitude materials, and procedures for observing families. 
The dependent variables include family interaction, parental satisfaction, and the social and 
cognitive df^veloprrvnt of preschool children. These variables will be related to the independent 
variables of family size, parental employment, income and education, ai^ age of children. 
Intermediate dependent yariables^includethe family's social network, chi.d care strategies, and 
the shailng of responsibility among Tamily members. Four areas for special work have been 
outlined: (I) participation of women in the labor forcft, ;2) social and cognitive development of 
children, (3) analysis of sociolinguistic records of family mteractionr» and (4) children's 
perceptions of their social world. 
Duration; February i975-January 1977. 

Coopeffltine group(s): National Institute of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Nation^ Institute of Mental Health; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 



36-LC-4 HEALTH AND DEMDGRAPHIC EFFECTS DF INDUCED ABORTION 

In^yestigatpjls): Richard_H. ShachUnan^PkD.. Associate Professor; Carol J. Hogue, Ph,D., 

Assistant Professor; and Wilbert Gcsler, Research Assistant, Department of Biostatistics, 
School of Public Health. University of North Carolina. Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514; and 
John R. Schoenfelder, Graduate Student. Department of Statistics. University of North 
Carolina. Chapel Hill. North Carolina 27514. 

Purpose: To further investigate the effect of an induced abortion on subsequent pregnancy 
outcomes, to investigate personal characteristics Ihdt ma> serve lo differentiate nonabortcrs 
from aborters; and to investigate the relationship between contraceptive utilisation and 
effectiveness and the i^icidcnce of induced abortion. 

Subjects: 928 Macedonian residents of Skopje. Yugoslavia, who attended the Univcrsky of 
Skopje Obstetrics and Gynecology Chmc for termination of thcrr first pregnancy during 1968 
or 1969. 

Methods: An historical-prospective design employed to collect data on the residents of 
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Skopje* Yugoslavia during Fall 1972. A search of records resulted in the identification of two 
cohorts: (1) ^omen' whose first pregnancy was terminated i^y an induced abortion, and:(2) 
-women whose fir^^t pregnancy was delivered. The two groupswere later sought fx)rintervie^ng 
during^he latter pan of 1972. Data were e ventually obtained for 217 members of the aborters 
cohort and 71 1 members of the deliverers cohort. In additfon to the usual ch^square tests and 
discriminant analysis, the data are being analyzed Ihrough (h&use of a Markov Cham. A 79- 
state chain has been concepDuailizcd and maximum likelihood estimates of the transition 
probabilities obtained. Functions of these estim^'tes will be used lo answer specific research 
' questions. * t 

Findings: llhere wa?^'^ evidence of impaired fertility among aborters nor of^n* increased 
incidence*o(spontan^<^s abortions for future pregnancies. Induced abort ion^^hen preceding 
a first birth, neither increase nor decreascr the risk of prematurity for theiftrst birJJl^>Factor^ 
which'proved to bemosMmporta^ih discriminating premature birth fnojn/ullHermnfst btrtHs 
were: the mteractions between smokifig and maternal ^veight, between age (squared) and 
working during pregnancy, between sex 7flthechild an<f maternal education, between maternal 
weight and working during pregnancy, and berween per capita income and prior induced 
abortion. The last term, however, contributed only .185 percent of the total v^riation*in 
prematurity. \ * i 

Duration: 197M977.^ ^ ) ^ ' . * 

Cooperating group(s); Ford Foundation; Rockefeller Foundation; National Institutes of 
Health* Public Health Service, V, S. Bepartment of Health' Education, and Welfare.* 
Publications: (l)^Shachtman, R. H. ahd Hogue. C. J. Prematurity and other event rates 
subsequent to induced abortion i: A Markov Chain Model, fnsiiiuie of Siaitsiics MtmeaSeries 
No. 1009. University of North Carolina. Chapel Hill.North Carolina* 1975. (2) Hogue.C, J. 
Low birth weight subsequent to induced abortion: An historical prospective study of 948 
women in Skopje. Yugoslavia. American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecohgy, December 
1975/ 123(7). 675-681, (3) Hogue. C* J,: Shachtman. R. H.; and Schoenfelden J. R. The 
comparison of post-abortum and post-partum time-to-delivery using a data-based Markov- 
Chain. Institute of Statistics Mimeo Series Mo. 1034, University of North Carolina. ChapeJ 
HiU.>forth Carolina. 1975, 



\ 

36aG*1 QUESTIONNAIRE ON RESOURCES AND STRESS 

lnvestigator(s); Jean Holroyd. Ph.D, Associate Pfofessor* Department of Psychiatiy.' 
University of California at Lo& Angeles* Los Angeles* Caltfornia 90024. 
Purpose: To develop and validate an instrument to asscs<> the effects on the family of a 
chronically ill or handicapped person, ^ ^ 

Subjects: 200 children, ages 2 to 15. who have a variety of chronic illnesses or mdntal, 
retardation. ^ 
Methods: Clinical samples are located through the University of California ai Los AngeJes 
Center for the Health Sciences, and control cases are nominated by clintcal cascsk. Subjects arc 
classtfied by their disease (e.g.* autism, cystic fibrosis* leukemia). Validation procedures; have 
usuallv involved a comparison of cJinica) groups'^ith each other or with control. 
Findings: The Questionnaire on Resources and Stress successfully discriminates mothers from 
f;^thers* married from single mothers* and moihersofDown ssyndromcchildrenfrom mothers 
of autistic children in 'xrms of the amount of stress they report for themscKcs or their family. 
Duration: 1972-continuing. ' 

Publlcttions: (I) Holroyd. J.; Brown. N.; Wiklcr. L.; and Simmons. J. Q. Stress in families 
of institutionalized and non-institutionali/cd autistic children. Journal of Commmutv 
Pswhoh^w 1975, 3, 26-31, (2) Holroyd. J. The Questionnaire on Rcspurces and Stress. An 
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instrument to measure" family response to a handicapped family member. Joupiat of ^ o 
Commumt} Psychology, 1974, 2. 92-94, . * * * 



36-LH-1 ' TRANSFER OF ATTACHMENT FROM. A CARETAKER TO AN ADOPTIVE 
MOTHER ^ - 

Investigator(s): Olga Maratos.. Ph,D:, Child Psychologist; and Maria Fafou^. M,A ^ 
' Psychologist, Metera Babies Centre, A^hioi Anargyroi, Athens* Greece. 

Purpose; To study the presence intensity of attachments of infants with aca^etakenand to 
study the transfer of attachment to an adoptivt mother following a 2-\^eek adaptation period. 
Subjects: \5 boy and girl infants between 7 and i3 months of age. Subjects are normal infants 
living ij> an institution until the time theyare adopted. , , * ^ 

Method^' This research design involves direct observation through a one-\va5 screei^ of adult- 
infant interaction and of infant behavior in 3-minitteepjsodes of play, separation, presence ofa 
stranger* reunion with. the mother, ere. The controi grofup was made up of infants of the same , 
age and sex, wh6 i^emained in the institution. They were observed using the same methods* so 
■that the natural development of an already existing bt>nd was observed. 
Findings: The intensity of attachment depends on the age ofthe infant, the successful transfer tof 
an adopliVe mother depends on the quality ofattachment that existed previously (o the transfer 
^ ofattachment and the successful matching of the mother's behavior to th^ infant^^ individual 
needs. 

, Durttlon; March J975-March 1976. 
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36'MB-1 MAJERNALINTERVENTION TO AID 1NTHEDEVEL0PMENT0F PREMATURES 

InveStigator(s>: Richard Umansky, M,D., Director; and Rosamund Gardner, Ph,D.,fi^taff 
Psychologist, Child Development Center, Children s Hospital Medical Center, 52nd and Grove 
Streets, Oakland, California 94609. 

Purpose: To promote and maximize mothehngskilts(where this is compromised by separation 
and ill health of the premature lofant in the early rnonthsof the infant's development) by using a 
therapeutically oriented ap|Droacfi to th^other's life problems that form the background for 
her maternal relationship to her child. . y 

Subjects: 96modicrs. ages I4to40(one-thi:d.havepost*high school e<JUcation; two-thirds have 
high school education or kss), and 96 infants, ages 40 weeks to 1 2 months, equally divided bf 

- sex. '■ * * *^ 

Methods: Premature infants from^ hpspital nursery are randomly assigned toanexfJerimental 
or to a controi group. Infants qualify for the study when they are under 37 w^eks gestational age 
and less th^n 5 pounds at birth. The experimental and control groups are controlled for 

. mother's education, parity, infant's birthweight. and degree of medical severity. Specially 
trained public health nurses visit the experimental mothers' homes, ^vhlle control mothers 
attend a follow-up clinic for the first 6 months. Iitfauts with significant^developmental delays 
arc given infant stimulation by infant cducatij^rs during the second 6 months of life When the 
infants are 6 and 12 months old. their mothers are measured on scales of maternal attachment 
(based on videotaped home sessions) and coping ability. 

Findings; The experimental group shoves greater differential gains in maternal status on tlie 
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basis of educational l^vel of mothers and primiparousmnthersy'hen compared ;o the control 
group.. More control group infants need'infant education thttn experimental group infants. 
Duration: Jt(Jy 1973-Junc 1976. , ' . 

Coopwating group<s)! Division of Research, (vlaternal and Child Health Service, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service; 0. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. • . * * • ' 



36-MB-2 GENETIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL FA(5tORS IN THE DEvIlOPMENTOF 
SOCIAL CHARACTEBlSTtCS ir^YOUNG CHILDREN 
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Investigj|tor(s): Hugh Lytton. IJh.D., Professor Depanmem of Educational Psychology, 
University of Calgary, 2W0 - 24th Avenue. N.W.; Calgary. AJberta, Canada T2N JN4. 
Purpose; To identify parents* chjidrearing practices that influence the /ievelopment of 
compliance, dependence, independence, and speech behavior in ^oung children; and to assess 
the genetic contribution lo these characteristicSn J 
Subjects: J36 boys, ages IVi to 3,jnc]uding 46 set«; of twins and 44 singletons. 
Methods: The methods of data coHection involve observation in the home, interviews, ratings 
of child and parent characteristics, and experiments. The majoranalyseswill be concerned with 
identifying the parent stimuli that influence certain types: of chiJd behavior and with showing 
how child behavior, In turn, afTects parent actionvThedetailedstalistical analyses will be done 
by computer,. 

Findings: Better educated parents used prohibitions slightly less^^and suggestions and reasoning 
more than other parents. A reciprocal interaction system prevails in^hearea of speech and 
compliailce: more speech and somewhat more compliance by better educated parents is 
reflected in more speech and compliance by their child rennjl^h^ outstanding dimensions of child 
actions concern attachment behavior Other important f^^tors relate toimpersonal activity vs. 
personal interaction, movement vs. speech, and negative ^affect. The structure of both mother 
and father behavior is marked by the contrasting approaches todisci|^iine: positive vs. negative. 
Affectionate behavior forms another salient factor. Intercorrelation^ between the domains 
show child attachment behavior to fat^ related to the positive side of paremaJ behavior. Ayersive 
approach by one parent is compensated for by ctjild ^ttachfrient to the other. SecjftientiaJ 
analysis showed that the probability of child compliance was^highest after parental suggestion 
and decreased progressively with command and reasonsing. Among parent actions preceding 
the vifrbal control, physical control, negative action, positive action^ and neutraJ action, m t^s 
order, facilitated both comply and noncorriply. Physical control and negative action facilitated 
noncomply more than comply; the reverse held for positive and neutral action. These findings^ 
stress the impact of power assertion, but they apply to the immediate situation. By contrast, a 
correlational analysis of long-term effects supported a cognitive view of ehildrearing. 
Compliance was positively correlated with independeneeandmaiuritV of speech and negatively 
with an expenmental measure of dependence. Consistently enforced disciplific psychological 
rewards, maternal play, and maternal reasoning contributed importamly to the positive 
prediction of compliance, whereas Material rewardb' and physical and psychological 
punishments were negatively associated with it. The findings bupporKa cognitive theory^of 
rnoral development and demonstrate the importance of a consistent p^r^tal authority role. 
Twins experience fewer verbal interchanges of all kinds with their parents and receive fewer 
demonstrations of affection than singletons, even after allowing for differences in mothet's 
education. This has obviousi(npheatio(is for the twins' intellectual development. An analysis of 
twins' birth records, together witli speech criteria, demonstrated that their prenatal and 
]^rinatdl environment is a less important influence on language development than th.nr 
postnatal environment. It was concluded that it is parents' reduced speech which leads to the 
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twins lower veibal facility, .ather than a lower facility negative influeaciog parem inpuV ^ 

Duration: I970-I97i6. 

Cooperating group(sJ: Canada Council. 

Pub]ica(iojis:U) Lytton, H, Comparative yieJd of three data sources in the study of parent -child 
inferaciion. ^Memli-Patmer Quarterly, J974, 20/53-64. (2) Lyiton, H. and Zwirner, )\\ 
Compliance and its (;ontrolling stimuli observed in a natural setting. Developmental 
Psychohfiv (in press). (3) Lyt£on, H, Determinants, of compliance in two-year-old' btSys: 
Comparative fmdingii via three approaches (Abstract). Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973, 3, I2I;122. (4) Lyiton, H. Tfiree approaches to the study ofparent-child ' 
interaction. ,Ethoiogical, interview, and Experimental Jottrnal of Child Psychology and 
Psychiatry. 1973, 14(1). 17. * ' 



' PARENT TRAINING IN PRt'PRIMARY COMPETENCE 



Investigator(i>: Jatk F. Berjsjn, Ph.D., Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic; and CarroJJ V. 
Truss, Ph.D.v Professor, D^artmer^t of Psychology, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida 33124. 

Purpose; To tram mothers of newborn infants what, where, and how to teach their babies to 
develop behavioral competence; and eventually todevelqpa high school level training course. 
Subjects; Experimental group: 100 white mothers, ages late teens to early 30s, who are or have 
been outpatients of the Metropolitan Dade County Health Department Clinics. Control group 
100 mothers. ' - , . 

Methods: Mothers come for 10 weeks tc a 3-hour ev<?ning class that is tai^ght in the^inic by 
members of the research team. Class work includes J) movies^ (2) slides, (3) demonstration 
materials, and (4) several sessions oftraining pigeons in simple operatu conditioning techniques 
used as partral analogue of preveTbal> learning. Babies are tested at 12 and 24 months with, 
REEL, Utah, and other appropriate tests. Control and expertntental group, babies wilt be 
compared using analysis^of variance and other appropriate statisticaf comparisons to 
investigate evidence of difterential cognitive and language development. ' * .: 
' Duration; June 1974'May 1977. ^ - ' 
Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
Tubllcattons: Copies of progress reports' reference lists, ^tc. are. available from tlte 
investigators. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC AND 

J 

CULTURAL FACTORS 

36 NA-1 CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN: A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

Investigmtoi(s); T. Cox, Ph.D., Project Director; and A. Jones, B.Ed., Assistant Research 
Officer Education Department. University CoHege of Swansea, Hendrefoilan, Swansea, 
Glamorgan, United Kingdom SA2 8ND. \ 

Purpose: To^tudy ihe^effccts of cultural and material^leprivation upon children s development 
* in the school setting in order to provide guidelines for compensatory education. 
Subjects; J00chi]dreni30 pairs) of mixed sex, ages J I to J 2, who attend primary schools serving 
socially deprived urban areas. * 

Methods: This was a longitudinal study using m'^tched group design. The subjects were 
originally studied at ages 5 to 7 during the infant school stage. The focus group (50 children) 
were from cuJtufalJy^isadvan^aged homes. They were matched with controls (50 children) for 
age and sex. but the Jatter came from culturally more favored home backgrounds. Data 
collection focused on the language skills of children and standardized tests (vocabulary, 
reading, spelling, etc). Specially devised or adapted tests, including storytelling, were 
administe.ed. Analysis was by means of F. M. Lord's analysis of covariance method. 
Findings; In the original infant school study, the focus group was significantly poorer than the 
control group' on a wide range of language and school achievement measures and also in 
behavioral adjustment. The data for the present follow-up ts sttll being eollecled. 
Duration; April 1975-March 1576. 

Cooperating group<s); Schools ^Council, University of Swansea; thite Local Edu»^. 'on 
Aulhorilies in England and Wales. 

Publications; (i).Sthools Council Research and Development Project in Compensatory 
Education Bulletin No. 3. Department of Education. University College of Swansea, 1972. (2) 
Chazan, M etal Studies of infant schooUhtldr en. VoiumeU Deprivation and development. 
(T(j be published by Basil BlackwellJ 



36-NA-2 ECOLOGICAL INFLUENCES ON THE PSYCHOSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF BLACK CHILDREN 

!nvestigator(s): Arthur L. Mathts, Ph.D., Director. Research and Evaluation: and Ura Jean 
Oyemade, Ph.D , Community Mental Health Center. Meharry Medical College, lCp5 - 18th 
Avenue North. Nashville, Tennessee 37208, 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship between environmental conditions and personality 
and social development of biack children, and to develop a preschool curriculum that will 
enhance the transition of the child from his immediate environment to thc'dominant culture ^ 
Subjects: 40 black preschool children, age 4, from lower and lower -mtddl** socioeconomic 
backgrounds. 

Methods; The subjects will be tested in year I and year 2, using the Tfiomas Self-Concept Value 




Test, Matching Familiar Figures Test> Toy Preference Tesi> Slcphens-Dclys Re itrfor cement 
Contingency Interview, and Leifer-Robens Hierarchy Instrument. Following testing, thrc^ 
videorecordings will collected on each subject inthe preschool setting. The vldeorecordswill 
consist of J5-minute intervals and wilJ be collecte'd during free play activities. The subjects' 
behaviors will be coded from the videorecords and related to the above measures. 
Duntion; July J974-June 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Child Development, Office of Human Development, U. S. 
Department of Health> Education> and Welfare. 
Pubtkations: Reports arc available from the investigators. 



36-NB-1 SUMMARY OF THE 1975 EVALUATION OF THE ClINCH-POWEU 
EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
PROGRAM: AN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM IN RURAL 
APPALACHIA 

Investigator<s): Vicki M Johnson> Ed.D..> Research Associate: and O. K. O Fallon, Ed.D.. 
Associate Professor. Bureau of Educational Research and Service. College of Education. 
Claxton Education BuiJding, University ofiTennessee. Knoxville, Tennessee 37916. 
Purpose: To pro\ ide a preschool educational experience for children who would not otherwise 
have an opportunity to enroll in a program prior to first grade. 
Subjects: Approximately 350 children, ages 3 to 5. 

Methods: The early childhood education (ECE) project was designed specifically to meet the 
netJ> of the Appalachian .cgion and to account for geography, population distribution, the 
scarcity of tratned educational profes5ionals> and lack oi classroom facilities. This model 
program consisted of three major instructional components, a mobile classroom, teJevisioii. 
and home teachers. The mobile classrooms were vans that had been converted into 
kindergarten classrooms. They were supplied with educational toys and materials and , 
audiovisual equipment. A van visited a vicmity one half day a week, and the children's parents 
brought them to the van. The major function ot the van was to provide the children wit|i an 
opportunity to develop social skiJIs. Xaptain Kangaroo** was the TV component of the ECE 
program. An instructional guide for parents was used to integrate the TV program with home 
acti\ ities. The TV program was intended to motivate parents to engage in learning activities 
with their children. The home visitors were specially traiped local women who met once a week 
with each famtly the> served. They brought educational activities and materials the family 
could use during the vveekand discussed the previous week's Icarningactivities wfth the parent 
and the child. Durtng the Msit> the home visttor spent approximately I hour engaging the child 
in various educational activities \^h:le,the parent oBserVed her technique. Tltc children were 
administered pre-_and posttests. and their results were compared to the control group's sco^^es. 
The tests included the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVTJ and the Metropolitan 
{Readiness Test (MRTj. The parents completed a Parent Evaluation Form, a Parent Behavior 
Ratmg Scafc, and a Parent Questionnaire. Thehome visitor completed a Home Visitor Social 
Behavior Rating Scale and thc%an teacher completed the Van Teacher Social Behavior Rating 
Scale All scores were compared on a pre* and posttcst basis,. 

Findings: The parent ev^tluation responses were extremely positive for all 3 years of the 
program. The parents seemed wellsatisfiet^ith the program and felt u had. po.HtivQjtffjeci^XQL^^ 
them and their children. Approximately 3,900 children who attended the ECE programfiom 
1972 through 197^ had higher mean MRT scores than children who had not attended a 
preschool program. PPVT scorx^s showed that, for each of the 5 >cars> the cliildrcn who had 
been in the program the longest had the highest posliest scores and the greates;; amotint of 
prciot iind posttcst gain> while the control children had the lowest pastiest scores ind the least 
gam. The three social behavior scales >iclded sin^jlar results, the posticst scores were generally 
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more positive than the pretest scores, and for most items, these differences were significant at 
the OJ leveJ.Thc Parent Questionnaire data indicated that ECE parents reported more positive 
attitudes toward education on the posttest than they did on the pretest. 
Duration: 1971-1975. 

Coopenting group<s): Title III; Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative. 
Publications: (I) Johnson, V. M. and 0*F?llon, O- Summary of the l974evaltiationof the 
Ciinch-Poweli Educational Cooperative Early Childhood Education Program: An earJy 
childhood education program in rural Appalachia. Available from ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service* P. O. Box J90, Arlington, Virginia 222 10. (Order No. ED 100533: $0.76, 
microfiJm; $3 32, photocopy.) (2) Johnson. V. M. and OTallon* O, Clinch-Powell Early 
Childhood Education Program: Evaluation report. July J975, Will be available from ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service. 



36-NB 2 YOUNG ADULTS IN HONG KONG 

Investigatorfs): David B. L. Podmore* Lecturer Sociology Gro Maple House. University of 
Aston. 158 Corporation Street. Birmingham B4 6TE. EngJar ^avidCXhaney. Department 
ofSociology. University of Durham. Durham. England; and Andrew L-C.Lu. Social Research 
Centr*?. Chinese University of Hong Kong. Hong Kong. ' 

Purpose: To investigate attitudes of young people toward marriage, thefamily.work. and other 
social institutions, and to attempt to relate the findings to hypotheses concerning modernitv 
and traditionalbm. 

Subjects: IJ23 randomly chosen young adults, ages 15 to 29. from urban areasof Hong Kong. 

Methods: Questionnaires were administered to respondents by University student interviewers 

who were trained by the investigators. 

Dumtton: 1969-completea. 

Cooperating group<s): Nuffield Foundation. 

Publkationst (1) >dmore. D.; Chaney. D.; and Golder. P. Don't know responses among 
young adults in Hong Kong. Journai of Soctai Fsychohgy, August 1975. 95. 307-308. (2) 
Podmore. O ; Chancy. D ; and Golder. P. Third parties in the interview situation: Evidence 
from Hong Kong. J<yurnal of Sociai Psychology. May 1975, 95. 227-231.(3) Podmore. D. and 
Chaney. D Family normsina rapidl> indLStnatiztng society: HongKong. Journal of Marnage 
and the Fanuiy, May J974. 36. 40(f^7. 



^HANGUMG MASS PUBLICS OF ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL SOCfleTY 

/ * * 

investig«tor(s); Samuel H. Barnes. Ph D., Program Director; M< Kent Jennings. Ph.D..^ 
Program bircctor. and Ronald Inglehart. Ph.D.. Research Associate. Institute for Social 
Research, 3067 !SR. Center for Political Studies. University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. 
Michigan 48104. 

Purpose: To provide a baselin^or the analysis of change in mass publics, and to analyse 
mtcrgencrational change by studying parents and youth. 

Subjects: The subjects, ages 16 and over, are a representative sample of the population of the 
(Tnitcd Slates When a parent, of a youth between 16 and 21. falls into the sample, the youth is 
interviewed, when a >outh 16 to 21 falls into the sample, a parent (randomly selected) is aJso 
interviewed. 

Methods: This is a collaborative stud> of change in politically relevant values, political 
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resources, and political behavior in advanced industrial society- The study will be based on 
interviews with representative national sample^ and parent-child pairs in Austria, the United 
States, the United Kingdom. France, Germany. Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, an<J 
S wither landCThe research design is a national survey, involving an interview protocol that lasts 
between 50 and 100 minutes. The study focuses on changes in values, political resources, and 
political behavior and on consequences of these changes for the political system. Several 
dimensions will be explored related to economic, social, and political values, cognitive and 
experiential resources, conventional and unconventional forms of participation, interpersonal 
communications and mass media behavior, levels of satisfaction, discontinuities in life 
experiences; socialization patterns, and demographic and other life history variables. These 
changes v^ill $e associated with Key criterion groups, with particular attention dc\oted to the 
role of age. education,, and afluence in change. The consequences of these changft will be 
analyzed for the nature of poh:xal inputs, satisfaction with system performance, and the 
perceived adequac> of existing poh^cat institutions and practices. .The Rokeach Instrumental 
Values Inventory will be administered. 
Duration: 1974-1977. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcohohsm; Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare, United Slates A rm> Research Institute for the Behavioral and 
Social Sciences. 



36<NG-1 AUTHORITY PATTERNS IN THREE-GENERATIONAL FAMILIES IN TAIWAN 

lnve5t]gator<s): Nancy J. Olson. Ph.D-* Assistant Professor.^ Department of Sociology. 
University of Santa Clara. S inta Clara. California 95053- 

Purpose; To determine the antecedents and childrearmg consequents of variations in exercise 
of grandparental authority. 

Subjects: Approximately 2.000 Jifiwanese families, each having a 7th grade child 
{approximately 2/3 urban. I/^^^^Tal). ^ ' * 

Methods: The primary analysis wili be of the 350 pathlineally extended families in the sample. 
Variations in the ^wer of the older generation will be examined, particularly the power of the 
grandm&ther to influence family affairs. Several indices of power distribution \vill be explored 
on a pilot basis, and a large scale questionnaire study wiil be used to test some hypotheses 
concerning the antecedents of grandparemal power, as well as its consequents for child 
socialization in the family. 
Duration: 1974-completed. 

Cooperating group<s): National Institute of Mental Health, Health Ser\ ices and Mental Healti. 
Admiiiistration. Public Hi^alth Service. Department of Health. Educatton. and Welfare. 



36-NG-2 ETHNIC FACTORS IN CMILD WELFARE 

Invest*gator<s): Shirley JenkinSx Ph.D-. Professor. School of Social Work. Columbia 
University. 622 West 1 13th Street. New Yoik. New York 10025. 

Purpose: To examine the ethnic components in the dchvcry vf services to childrenof five 
mmority groups: Asian Americans. Blacks. Mexican Americans, natne Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans. and to idcntif> areas m which ethnicity has been a barrier to^appropriate 
entitlements. 

Subjects: Respondents to the ethnic questionnaire include 1.6f2 child welfare \^orkcrs^iho are 
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members of the National Association of SociaJ Workers; and 583 workers in ethnic agencies. 
Both samples are national. ]n addition, 53 innovative agencies delivering child welfare services 
ar-- included. Parents are aJso inverviewed. 

Mfthoils; Research methods include Held visits to innovative agencies, agency interviews, and 
the development and application of a questionnaire on ethnic commitment to a national 
sample. Group interviews of parents of minority children are undertaken. Data analysis 
includes significant tes:s/crcss-tabs, factor analysis, and item-criterion analysis to develop 
indexes. ^ 

Findings: Adn^l patternof responses to ethnic issues inchiJd welfare has been found as between 
traditional and innova'ive agencies. An mdex of ethnic commitni;nt has been developed, with 
fteparate indexes for different minority groups. Innovative programs have been identified. 
Duration: September !973-June 1976. 



/ 36-NG-3 CULTURE, CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES, AND COGNITIVE PERFORMANCE 

IN UTUAOO. PUERTO RICO 

Jnvestigator<s): Evelyn Jacob, ABD, Graduate Student, Dep^ment of Anthropology, 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19174, 
' ^ Purpose: To understand the relationships between culture and children's activities and 

^ cognition, and to investigate the influence of cultural standards on children's activity and 

/ y cognitive performance through observation, interviews, and testing. 

Subjects: 30 children, ages 5.0 to 6,8t seTected randomly from kindergarten classes in urban 
Utujdo, 

^ - Metho<ls: The major data were collected through participant observation done in the town of 
Utuado during a 10-month field period. The data ^Iso included 100 hours of naturalistic 
observations and tape recordings of the sample children collected over 4 months. Observations 
^ were made at home and in school Mothers and female caretakers of the children were 
; interviewed. Childret) were administeied t^e Cfiildren*s Embedded Figures Test and the 

Stanford Binej. 

Duration: November 1974-completed. 

Cooperating ^oup<s); Division of Social Services^ U. S National Science Foundation, Social 
Science Research Council; American Association of University Women, 
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36-OA-1 WHO USES PRESCHOOL FACILITIES IN DENMARK?^. - - 

Investijatoi<s): Mogens Nord-Larsen, Cand Pr-iii., Research Associate. Danish National 
Institute of Social Research. Borgergade 28, DK-1300 Copenhagen K, Denmark. 



Purpose; To deter mine thck inds of f^tnihcs whose children use preschool facilities in Denmark. 
Subjects 3.500 famitjes with at least one preschool child. The subjects were chosen randoml> 
frOm all over E)enmark. 

Methods: There were two groups involved in the investigation: families who use the preschooJ 
system, and families who do not. The differences between the two groups in reJation to 
socjoeconomicconditionsweretakerfintoconsjderation. Currently SO percent of 5 and6-year- 
old Danish children are m preschools. Data were coJJected by aquestionnaire that wasgiven .o 
parents. The questionnaire data were analysed by the OSIRIS program package. 
Findings: The use of preschooJ facilities isJargest in the up per socioeconomic groups, but not to 
the extent seen in Denmark in relation to higher education. The decision a< to whether or not 
the fatifiJies want to use the preschool system depends mostJy on the possibilitiesof having their 
children looked after during the parents' working day outside the normal 3 houra a day in 
preschool. ' , 

Duration: March 1974-June J976. 



Invcstigator(s): Paul S. Silverman, M.S., Evaluation Coordinator; and Charles D. Smock. 
Ph.D., Director. Mathemagenic Activities Program. FoJJow Through. Room 229 Psychology 
BuitdiOg, University of Georgia, Athens. Georgia 30601 

Purpose: Tocolleri information concerning children's cognitive, academic, and socioeconomic 
changes and the r interactions that may be attributable to various aspects of the classroom 
learning envlfoninent. * _ _ . 

Subjects: 200 -boys and girls in grades kindergarten tFrough 4,~who attend cither Follow 
Through or traditional classes m three Southeastern communttics. Most children are Ifrom low 
income families. 

Methods: Classroom process descriptors as well as output measures will be examined for 
common variances. Patterns distinguishing children in Follow Through vs. traditional schools 
Aviltbcmterprctcd. Individual and group tests will be administered, mcludingtests of Piagetjan 
cohcepts> cognitive tempo, linguistic competence, locus of control. Raven's Progressive 
Matrices^ and academic achievement. Classroom interaction measures will al'^o be used. 
Duration: January 1975-January 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): Follow Through; Office of Education. Education. Division, U S. 
Department oA Health. Education, and Welfare. 



36 OA 2 MULTIPLE OUTCOME STUDY 
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36^0A^3 AN INVESTIGATION OF SOME OF THE LONG-TERM PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EFFECTS OF OPEN CLASSROOM TEACHING ON PRIMARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN ENGLAND 

Invesfigatoits): Roberi A. Horwitz, Ph.D., Department of Psychology, Yale University. 
Cedar Street, New Haven, Connecticut 06510. 

^Purpose: To test the hypothesis that, hy age 10 to II, children, who haic attended schools 
followmg an open classroom approach, will differ significantly (along such dimensions as 
creative thinking, ctinostty, self*responsibthty, and attitudes toward teaming) from children 
who have attended more traditional schools. 

Subjects: 60 boys and 60 girls, ages to MJn six primary schools in middle and working class 
neighborhoods in and around London, England, 

Methods; Pony subjects were drawn from schools that employed a relativel> consistent open 
classroom approach from the time the children began school at age 5. Forty subjects were 
selected from schools which used ^ basically traditional approach from age 5 Another 40 
subjects of the sample were selected from schools which followed an opep classroom approach 
at the infant schooMe\eHages5to7)bt]t then becamemoreitadjtionalatthejunior school level 
(ages 7 to tl). Research instruments included questionnaires, interviews, tests, projective 
devices, <ind problem solving^t^^s. 
Duration: September I9)3'Completed. 

Cooperating grotipfs): Foreign Area Fellovvship Program, Social Science Research Council, 
Yale Concilium on International and Area Studies, Insttttition for Social and Policy Studies. 

36-0A-4 THE RATIONALES FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION POLICY 
MAKING: A COMPARATIVE CASE STUDY ANALYSIS 

lnvesitgator(s): PmAiifT'^ rnrpnnr Jr-, Ph.D., Department of Education, Stanford 
.Unuersitv, Stanford. California 94305. Address correspondence to. Maryland SDE, P. 0. Box 
8717, BWJ Airport. Baltimore, Maryland 21240. 

Purpose: To illuiiimate the rationales that states and state policy makers ha\c used to support 
recent earl> childhood education (ECE) policy initiatives; and to determine and describe hou 
ECE poltcv IS made, in \iev^ of apparent conflict between many state ECE policies and sound 
ECE practice as suggested by systematic ECE research. 

Subjects: First- a survey uas made of all 50 slates, and then a sample uasselecteo of Hve states 
(West Virgina, California, New Mexico, Ohio, and Georgia) that initiated kindergarten 
legislation or programs for 5-year oJds between 1971 and 1973. 

Methods; A carefully controlled case stud> methodology was developed around basic research 
questions to explore the background of legislative propolis, the policy process, and tbc 

agencies involved mthe legislations:" ' --.^-.-^ 

Findings: Although successful legislative strategy was patterned after the staters own political 
and cultural characteristics, federal influence in both.pohc} and budge! areas ^as pervasive 
The rationales used both to support and to oppose ECE reform could be divided inro four 
categories, social.^ political, fiscal, and research, A -single ratiohal could be tailored to fit the 
needs ofcithcr supporting or opposing groups, and they didn't atwa> shave tobe togiciil in order 
to be cffccNvc There was no observable s>stcm or (initv among states in making use of ECL- 
rescarch or otherwise developing a common understanding or base for ECE policy making 
Duration: Julv 197,Vcomplctcd, 

Coopetmting group(s); Community Services Administration, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, I) S L>cpartment of Health. Education, and Welfare; Hewitt Research Center 
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PublicatioRsi An execu ive summary of the study is available from Hewitt Research Center* P. 
O. Box 179. Univenity Station. Berrjen Springs. Michi£an49l04for$2.00 postpaid. A copy of 
the approximated 400-page report is $17.50. 



36-OA 5 CURrtlCULUM RESEARCH IN INFANT EDUCATION 

lnvestigttoi(s>: William Kessen. Ph D;. Professor; and Greta G. Fein. Ph.D.. Research 
Associate- Lectufer. Depanment of Psychology, Yale University. New Haven. Connecticut 
06520. 

Purpose; To develop, and^&valuate variations in home^based education for Infants. 
Subjects: 100 mother-child dyads: 52 girls. 48 boys, of middle-lower socioeconomic status. 
M«thoo.^: This Is a longitudinal study of 12 to 30 months and involvesa six-group design: three 
curriculum groups (language. play> s6cial); two comparison groups (baby only, mother only}; 
and test only control group. Assessments were made at fourages: 12 month (pietest). 18th, 24th, 
and 30th month (posttest). The curriculum and comparison groups were visited weekly for the 
first 6hionths. biweekly for the second 6 montlis.andmonthly for the third 6 months. Thedata 
were collected by using standardised tests and behavioral observations. Statistical treatment 
was done by multivariate and trends analyses with group contrasts. 
Findings: The lahguage curriculum was most effective, and play curriculum was most effective 
with^ lower socioeconomic status families. Family organization influences the program . 
outcomes. Some maternal behavior at 12 months influences later chilcf behavior and resists 
intervention effort. ^ ^ , ^7 ^ 

4>unatjon: July 1971'September 1975, . ' 

Cooperatifig group(s): Children's Bureau, Office of Child Development. Office of Human 
Development. U, S, Depanment of Health. Education, and Welfare, 




36-OA'6 THE RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER PERSONALITY VARIABLES "RD 
MODELS OF EARLY EDUCATION 

InvesHsatorfs): Marce Verzaro. Ph.D,. Assistant Professor and Coordinator. Human 
Development Laboratories. Colleges of Home Economics and Education, University of 
Tennessee. 1218 White Avenue, Knoxville. Tennessee 37916. 

Purpose: To predict at)d verify the teacher program match involved ineffective teaching within 
four model categories of early education. 

Subjects; 85 female teachers of early education, ages 24 to 55, fromJtt^Qniln, Michigan, and 

_ ^ Tennessee,. _ . 

^ Methods: The teachers are employed in four different model approaches fo early childhood 
education: structured^ permissive-enrichment, structured-cognitive, structured-environment, 
and structured-informational. Three model categories had 15 teachers classifed as more 
effective and 70 as less effective teachers, and one category had 10 teachers classified as more 
effective. The teachers were defined as more or less effective by a supervisory rating system. All 
teachers were tested once using Forms A and B of the J6 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
(Cattell). Teachers were tested on site; testing took about 2 hours, Statistical^nalysis was a one- 
way MANOVA with four levels of the independent variables (ie,, model categories) and seven 
dependent variables (i.e.. personality traits), as well as a multiple regression analysis. 
Findings; There was no significant difference among the more effective teachers in the four 
categories, but there was a'significant difference among the less effective teachers in three 
categories There were significant differences among allteachers in four model categories, and 
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no significant difference among more and le$^ effective teachers. 
Duration: June 1974'Completed. 

Coopcriting troup(s): Racine, Wisconsin Public Schools; Knox City and County Head Start; 
Northwest CAP Head Stan, Wisconsin; High Scope Foundation, Ypdianti, Michigan. 
Publications: Results are avaiUbJe from the investigator. 



36-OB-1 FIELD TEST AND REVISION OF CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 

lnve5ti^tOT(s): James A, Dunn, Ph.D., Director, Development Systems Program, American 

Institutes for Research. P- O. Box 1 1 13, Palo Alto, California 94302. 

Purp<^; To revise and field test the remaining 61 Comprehensive Career EduCf.tion Model 

(CCEM) units developed by Ohio State University Center for Vocational and Technical 

Education. 

Subjects: Students, in grades K through 12, chosen from a national sample of cooperating, 
volunteer schools. . ^ 

^ Methods; Classroom groups of stu<Jents, representing a wide range of charaaertstics, are 
included in the study. Classes will be paired, with each member of the pair serving as a 
control for the module taught in the other classroom. Data will include student performance 
tests, a career maturity scale, and teacher and student evaluation reports. After the units 
are revised, they will he iested in at least two experimental and two control classrooms. 
Dtifftion: July 1974-July 1976. 

Xooperating group(s)i National Institute of Education, U. .S. Department of Heahh, 
Education, ar\d Welfart. 

Publicitions: Data will be available from the American Institutes for Research. 



36-09-2 A ROLE MODEL APPROACH TO JOB TRANSITION FOR DISADVANTAGED 
COOPERATIVE HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS 

lnvestigator(s); Ruth E. Pestle. Ph.D., Associate Professor, Depanment of Home Economics 
Education, Oklahoma State University. Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074. 
Purpose; To improve recruitment and retention of disadvantaged and minority students on 
jobs, to investigate changes in rotes of teacher-coordinators; and to determine problems in 
instigating the role model matching system. 

Subjects: 23 disadvantaged males and females, ages 15 to 17. (The type of disadvantage might 
he academic, physical, economic, social, or some combination of these types.) 
Methods: The exploratory pilot design involves three phases: (I) a planning period for 
iiooperatively developing the methodology for carrying out the program with school and 
business representatives^ (2) an implementation period of the normal school year from 
September to June, and (3) time in which to begin to follow graduates into fulMimejobs in 
order to discovert heeffectsofthe program. Students are matched with a successful worker who 
^ dt one time also had experienced some kind of disadvantage. Interviews, questionnaires, and 

rating scales were completed by employers, rote models, students, and teacher coordinators. 
Data treatment is mainly descriptive and narrative. 

Fifidlngs: Teachers have been able to find jobs for more students. Employers are willing to use 
the system. Rob modchng appears tohe a valuable learning experience. Student carnijigs show 
job retention. 

. DuniHon; July 1974-January 1976. J j y 




Cooptntiat irouiKs): Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educatront Office of Education, 
U. S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



36*OB'3 INFLUENCE OF SPECIAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS ON THE ATTITUDES 
OF RURAL OtSAOVANTAGEO ADOLESCENTS 

lnvestitttoi<s)r Herbert M, Handley, Ed.D,, Director, Bureau of Educational Research. ' 

Mississippi State University, Box S36S, Mississippi State, Missi^ppi 39762. 

Purpose: Todetcrthine if there were stgnificant differences in career readiness attitudes among 

disadvantaged vocational students enrolled in model programs, regular vocational students, 

and disadvantaged students who have had no vocational training. 

Subjects: 271 high school girls and boys, ages 14 to 18. 

Methods: The subjects were categorized jnto three groups according to s^ocioeconomic and 
educational backgrounds: (I) disadvantaged vocationaL(2) disadvantaged nonvocationat^and 
(3) nondisadvantaged vocational The study was quasi^xperjmental in nature in that the 
disadvantaged vocational group had studied in model programs which were planned to give 
them extra support invocatiotia) readiness for at least 1 year. Caparison groups were selected: 
(1) a regular group of vocational students from nondisadvant^ged backgrounds, and (2) a 
group of disadvantaged youtnbf the sanie age level as the disadvantaged vocational group who 
had not participated .in vocational programs. Multivariate models such as discriminiant 
analysis, analysis <^f variance, and facf6r analysis were employed \ 

Findinc^i The disadvantaged vocational group ivas found- to differ significantly from'^the . 
disadvantaged nonvocational group in attitudes related to self and school career maturity, and ^ - 
intrinsica!ty motivated work values. The disadvantaged vocational group was more like the 
nondisadvantaged vocational group than like the disadvantaged nonvocational group in 
attitudes associated with career readiness. 

D -ition: July 1974-completed ^ 
' Coopertting iroupCs): Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. Office of Education. 
U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare; Mississippi State Department of 
Education, 

Publkttioiis: ( I ) A paper presented at MidSouth Educational Research Conference, Jackson, 
Mississippi, November 197S: Handley, H. M. Vocational readiness attitudes of disadvantaged 
vocational students as compared with those of disadvantaged nonvocational students. (2) A 
monograph is available from Research and Curriculum Coordinating Unit for Vocational 
Educ&tion* Mississippi State University, Drawer DX, Mississippi State, Mississippi 39762, 



36-0B-4 TARGETING INFORMATION TO MARKET SEGMENTS: AN ACTION 

OF^IENTED STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AMONG TARGET POPULATIONS 

Investigttor(s>^ Linda A. Stkorski. Ph.D,, Program Director. Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development. I8SS Folsom Street. San Francisco. California 

94103. 

Purpose: To provide information about the structure orcurrent attitudes of minority and 

disadvantaged students toward vocational education; to provid^e information about the 
relationship of these attitudes to more fundamental beliefs of students and their parents about 
edtJcation. work.andsocietyingeneral; and to provide information about what segments of the 
current population of disadvantaged and minority students might be reached and positively 
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affected by selected informaiion campaigns, * 

Subjects: Approximaicl> 500 secondary school students, male and female* in school districts 
with a litgh proportion of low income families. 

Methods: A marketing research approach v^ill be used to pro\ide polic> makers In the field of 
vocdttc:>nal education with much more substantial information about wh> theeurneiitarra) of 
vocational education programs is attractive or unattractive to* and accepted or rejected by* 
disadvantaged and minor it> students. This approach provides for an intensive stud> of the way 
in uhieh attitudes can be segmented according to fundan;iental or undertaking beliefs held by the 
study population. "Q" rechniques developed b) William Stephenson will be used as ^ 
methodological basis for creating the segments studied 
Duration: July I974-Februa(;v 1976. 

Cooperating group<s); BureWof Occupational and Adult Education. Office of Education* Ur 
S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare 



36-OB-5 CAREER COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT 

Investigator<s); John D- Alcorn. Ph.D., Director; and David L. Fredrick, Ph.D., Coordinator. 
Cai^-er Counseling and Placement Project, Bureau of Educational Research. University of 
Sou[hern::Mississippi^ Hattiesburg. Mississippi 39401. 

Purpose: To establish a model program of career counseling and placement, to determine the 
effects of the program, ifany, on the voijatiogal assurance an<^ocationaI a n\iet> ofhigh school 
^ . students, and to deterrnine the effects ofthe programrifan>, on the attitudes of teachers to ward 
career education. ' ' ^ 

Svibjects: 203 students, selected from a populatron of approximaiel> 600. and 30 teachers. The 
students included 55 t\^elfth graders. 70 ninth graderir, 40 volunteer students from grades? to 
12, dfid 38 volunteers from grades 1 1 and 12. 

Methods: The subjects were assigned to five experimental groups. At the beginning of the 
school year, the students wereadmjnisiered the Vocational Anxiet> Scale and the HovlAVcII Do 
You Know Yourself Test to assess changes in vocational anxiet> and vocational assurance. 
Group L composed of 550 freshman students from two rantlomlv selected classrooms, received 
a I -hour session each week for 5 weeks, Durtngeach session, subjects were exposed to prepared 
occupational information. \^hich was disseminated through the use of (I) audiovisual aids 
including tape recorders, films, books, and slide presentations; (2) a guest Speaker (a 
communit> volunteer who agreed to discuss his specific career field with interested students). 
(3) a lecture t>pe discussion of career opportunities by the guidance counselor and/or 
invtructor. and (4) the administration and interpretation of interest, ability, and persQnality 
tests Group II was made up of 35 senior students from one randomly selected classroom and 
received a l-hour session each ueek for 5 weeks. During each session, subjects were exposed to 
prepared occupational information, disseminated in the same manner as in Group I. Group til 
waus comprised of 40 students from mixed grade levels who volunteered for career counseling. 
The career counseling varied depending on individual needs, but generally the students were 
' encouraged to make use of all materials available in the Career Information Center. Group IV, 
comprised of 18 students from mixed grade levels who volunteered to join a career group, 
received a 1 -hour session each week for 6 weeks. During each session, subjects were exposed to 
prepared occupational information, disseminated in the same manner as la Group t. Treatment 
in Group IV varied somewhat from other experimental groups because subjects were given a 
better opportunitv to interact anfi receive feedback from other subjects in the group. The 
hcsMons uere more informal than other groups. Group V ttascompo.scd of ,10 teachers from the 
5amc high M;hool, rhe> were exposed to a treatment described as "activities related to sch^ool 
# 
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orientation to career education." At the beginning of the school yearv aJJ teachers v.er^ 
administered^an attitude <]uestionnaire. Posttest^ were administered during the last week of 
school to teachersi and following treatment phases? to the students. Statistical analysis 
employed a one-way analysis of variance for each dependent variable. The .05 confidence level 
was used to determine significance. Where applicable, a Scheffe test was used to make multiple 
comparisons between groups. 

Findings: 'Hie results clearly indicated that the program of career counseling and placement was 
instrumental in reducing the level of vocational anxiety in a)) experimental groups. By 
examination of the control group means^ it ma)i be concluded that nearly all high school 
students experienced a relatively large increase in vocational anxiety as they approached the 
end of the school year. On the other haudi students who were exposed to the prograhi of career 
counseling did not experience this targe increase in mxietyi ^nd often had slightly reduced 
levels of vocational anxiety. - * * ^ 

DuraUon; 1974-completecl. 

Cooperating group<s); Department of Vocaiional'^^ducaiion^ Office of E<lucation, U- S- 
Department of Health, Ec oii. and Welfare. 



36-OD-1 THE EFFECTS OF SPECIALIZED TRAINING ON PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
(N THE PERFORMANCE OF OBJECT PROJECTION AND STABJLJTY 
TASKS • . ' 

]nves1igator<s): Marguerite A, Clifton. Ed,D., Professor and Headi Departrhent of Physical 
Education for Women, Purdue University. West Lafayette* Indiana 47907, . 
Purpose: To xJetermijie ifchtldren,ages2,()toSJ ^.perform significantly better in throwingand 
balance tasks following 20 weeks of special training than do their controls with no training. 
Subjects; 1 12 girls and boys, ages 24 to 60 months: 68 children are in the experimental group 
and 44 children are in the control group, 
^ Methods: The experimental subjects are enrolled in a 40*day movement education program 
'spanning 6 months: the control group attends a local nursery school without a planned 
movement education program. The assessment of all subjects includes pre- and posttcsiingon 
' three stability tasks and one velocity task utilizing the overhand throwing pattern. Analyses 

will be made by sex and age between groups. 
Duration: October 1974-January 1976. 



36 OE 1 PREKINDERGARTEN SCREENING 

]nvestjgatoF(s); Shirley Zeitlin. Ed.D,^ Director^ Child Study Center Campus School. State 

University of New York* College at New Palt7,/New Paltz* New Vork 12561. 

Purpose: To develop a short instrument which will screen potentially high risk children who 

need further diagnoses based on age and developmental ly noimea material. 

Subjects! 246 preschool children, ages 4^nd 5, were chosen from three schools. Subjects v^icre 

chosen to covet a socioeconomic range of migrant black families, black lower (o ti:)]ddle das-s 

fati:)ilics. and white lower to middle cla^s families. ^ 

Methods: Tests were administered in the spring before kindergarten started. The tests v^ere 

scored on a basis of 100. and eacn school district established its own norms. All thcdata w]llbc 

compared In each satii^ple group, resuhs w]ll be distributed over a normal curve with the low 

end tail indicating the potentially high risk group. 

Duration: September l97>June (976. 
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O^perating group(s); Fallsburgh School Districii Forest HilJs School District, Campus ^ 
Learning Center* New Palu. 

■ ■ > ' - ' . • 

36-OE-2 THE EFFECT OF EARLY Sp^dOL ENTRANCE OR PRESCHOOL 
<r PROGRAMS ON THE SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTITUDES OF 

DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 

Invcstigator(s):' Robert D. Moon. Ph.D.* Director of Institutional Research* ^ndrews ^ 
University. Berrien Springs^ Michigan 44!04. 

Puipose: To analyze data from the 1970 NationaJ Elementary School Survey (NESS) that ^ 
couliHielp provide insights concerning the effect of preschool programs and early entrance on 
.dtsad^^aged^ildren as measured by Jater academic achievement and /or attitudes related to 
sphooL * ~ ~ 

» Subjects: The 1970 teit scores and teacher observations for approximately 8C.00(> children in 

grades^2« 4. and 6 from a national sampJe of about 3.500 schools. 
r . ' ^ Methods: For th e 1 970 N ESS data, com par isons of various subp oputations (grades 2, 4. and 6. 

lo^r socioeconomic status and higher socioeconomic status by states) were made using(l) a 
one-way analysis of variance of achievement tests scores* (2) Cattell's profile analysis of 
categorized data, and (3) a chi-square analysis of specific^ variables of categorized datr. 
Findings: There were major limitations with the data because af missing data* Ambiguous 
statements in the survey items* and gaps in the information requested by the survey. Some 
^ ^ analyses were possible, however Specific findings" were: (OThere were marked differ^cnces^ 

/ between pupils identified as socioeconomically disadvantaged and those not so identified* both 

. for achievement test scores and for pupil characteristics. (2) If kindergarten or preschool 
experience made any difference in later schooUchievement^itappearedtohavegreaterbenent 
for pupils not identified as socioeconomically disadvantaged. (3) Such differences were 
minimal compared to those attnhuted to social economic status; the positive benefits of early 
school programs did not overcome the marking etTect of other factors for disad^vantaged 
children. (4) Oider pupils in each grade achieved significantly bet.er than younger pupils, but 
the differences became smallcf as pupils progressedin school. The most meaningful dffferences 
were related to family socioeconomic status rather than to specifi^chool programs. There 
appears to be an overconoern that alt children learn certain tasks at an early age, whereas 
greater emphasis should be placed on coordinating programs for children with prograrr^that 
will benefit and'strengthbn t^i^ families. ^ ^ 

JJurattoh: July 1973-August 1975. 

Cooperating group(sJ: Community Services Administration, Sociai and Rcha^biJitation 
Service. U. S. Department of Heahh. Education, and Welfare: Hewitt Research Center. 
Publications: A synopsis is available free from Hewitt Research Foundation. P. 0. Box \7% 
llniversity Station^ Berrien Springs, MicRigap 49104. 



36-OG-1 • ADAPTATION DIFFICULTIES IN SCHOOL 

Investigator(s>; Mogeiis Nord'-Larscn. Cand. Polit.« Research Associate^ Danish National 
institute of Social Rasearc>^ Borgcrgade 28. DK-1300 Copenhagen Denmark. 
Purpose; To describe adaptation problems as they occur in the first forms in school; to 
investigate the relationship between the physical conditions and the amount of difficuUics; to 
determine if there are other problems related to adaptation difficulties; to sec if difficuhics 
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during early schooling m some way are constant; and to investigate what happens to children 

with problems. . ^ — ^ 

Subjects: Agroupofapprojtimately60Qchikiren witha<Japtat!Ondifricultie;j,ag*s9to J2,anda 
control group ot ^ children i^ithout problems. Both groups are^found in the same school 
forms. ^ , ' ' ' * 

Methods: Information wa^ collected by interviews with school tethers Snd parents and iram 
various registers in the munici|3alities. The data from the interviews were analy7?d'by the 
^ OSIRIS program package* A:s a follow-up, the subjects were interviewed when they were 16 to 
19 yeirsold. Data were again collected from some registers, including ihe re^iste; for crime, 
Findtn^s: A desciiptionof the different kinds of adaptationdifficultiesinthe schools v^a^ made. . 
\ ^ . It'was found that the group with adaptation jiroblems had a lot ofother problems in relation to 
learning, working habits^ and social contacts with other pupiisin the school form. Adaptation 
difficulties seem' to be*a constant problem in the sense that children with such problems leave the 
school system mpch eacliec than bther children and have a much higher ratio of crime and of 
; being/unskilled workets.^ , 

Duration: 1969-1976. , * * 



36'0G^2 PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS^ THEIR DIMENSIONS AND EFFECTS 

4nveftisitor<s); Lfeuise B. Miller* Ph,D., Professor. Department of Psycholo^. University of 
: : Louisville. Louisville, Kentucky, 402Cf8/' 

Purpose: To examine relations between classroom behavior of teachers and behavior of 
children^ and to examine relations of both teachers and cliildren to outcome measures with 
strict control ove; program, lesson content, materials, and other ecological variables. 
Subjects: 120 boys and girls.'^gts 4 and 5, * ' 7 ^ ^ 

^ Methods: Eight Hcad^ Start classes used the Peabody Language Development Kit* Level #P 
over 1 year. The teachers were monitored daily for 16 weeks ^\ithtw«?research instruments: the 
' Peabody Implementation Rating Scalcancl the Peai)0<fy Implementation Monitoring System. 
There was also daily monitoring ofihdivijualchildreril[in the context of the teacher'sbehavio^ 
with the Matrix for<)bservationof Behavior in Context, All children were pre^ and posttested 
with the Illinois Test of Psycholitiguistic Abilities, Curiosity Boxi Dog and BcyicTesi, Basic 
Concept Inventory^^arid Embedded Figures Test, The children were posttested with the 
Matc^iing Familiar Figures Test. The major analysts focused on correlations for individual 
children with demographic and [pretest control rather than oa class means. Discriminant 
analyses were employed to describe differences among teachers .using the same program, ^ 
Durttion: September 197'2^May 1976, 

Cooperaling group{s): National Jnstitiite of Child Health and Hu man Development* National 
restitutes of Healtk Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare, * . ' ^ ' ^ 



36 OG 3 THE ART OF DEAUNG WITH INAPPROPRIATE VERBAL Af^D NON- 
VERBAL BEHAVIOR tN YOUNG CHILDREN 

lnvcstig«tor(i); John W. HoUomon, Ph.D., Associate Professor; Gloria Z^mora. Ph.D,, 
Assbtant Professor; and Pamela Wcrton, Ed.D.. Assistant Professor. Dcpartmeni of Early 
Childhood Education. University of Texas at San Antonio. San Arttonio. Texas 78285. 
Purpose: To colkct and analyze data from experienced early childhood elementary teachers lr^ 
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orUUi to a^se^^ their tcchniijucs ofUcalm^ utthcnildr^^n in unttcal ctassroc^ ..tuations. and to 
Uic the^c findings to develop i compendium of techniques for deahn? with bchauoral 
probie^BS. x^hich could be used as a ba^is for training programs and for improving child-child 
' and tcachcr-child communication, " ' 

Subjects: 1 14 cxpertjenced earl> childhood, elemeritar> teachers (women^^ges 25 to 45). vlio 
used iheir own students to collect event samples of inappropnatc behaviors. 
Methods: The teachers vierc asked to rate their btases or preferences using a $et of particular 
Lhitdhood characteristics, to state specifically in writing their P^^ udices toward children'^ 
behawors. and to siate their beliefs about hovi children ^ught to behave jn classroom sttuations. 
Trained to the criterion of the event sampling technique, they were asked to descnbc critical , 
clas»room sjlual^pjis and their reactions to them, >^ - 

, Findings: A givc;a set of criteria can be used to categ(frize successful te(;hmque^ of discipline. 
Expenenced teachers ha\e definite biases, prejudices, and beliefs about children, and these , 
influence their jnteractions with children. A compendium b( effective techniques for dealing 
viith inappropriate behaviors can be developed, The'i^ is obviously a limit beyond which the 
experienced teacher equipped to handle problems, ahd that is determined b> the nature of the 
sttuatton aixd b> the consequences on the socioemotional development of ihe child. 
Duration: February 1975-June 1976, 



35-0G'4 EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROGRESS AND SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT , 
IN THE ANISA EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

In vest jgat oris): Ronald K Hamblcton, Ph.D.. Director, Laboratory of Ps>ciiomctnc and 
Evjailuat.vt; Research, School of Education, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 

^ ^ M^sachusetts 01002, 

Purpose: To develop and ^^^hdate tests to meagre selected outcomes of ea'rl> childhood 
educational programs (e.g., goal celling abdit>, mf)ection^.LcooperatKc^bLljty,attention« and 
^ classroom ^nuronmeiits, and to provide ongo;ng evaluative data on the children m two 
Anisa implementation sites, 
^ Subjects: Approximately ,100 chitdren> ages 5 to 7. 

, ,Methods: During the second >car of the project, test and observational data were collected from 

* random ^ample^ of children across three grades (kindergarten to grade 2) at the two Anisa 
project Mtci, ,Ncarl;,,all of the measures of cognitive, affective, and psychomotor skills were" 
concept uali/cd> ,developed, nnd validated by the research team. In each instance, the 
re^e^irLhcr^ tc^ts cither improved on existing testing materials or added materials that were not 
previou^l) .uallabic, Ntost of the measures were administered indnidlially to students 
Findings: Results ^how that the Ani^a children are doing as well or better than children m 
several control group schools on most of the educational out<;omcs a^^c^^cd in the evaluative 
sludv. In addition, teachers m the Anisa program are generally very enthusiastic afiout the 
Am\^a program and the e,Ment of student development and progress. 
Duriition: September 197,Mune 1976 * 



36-0H-1 CHANGES OVER TIME IN CAf^ER PROJECTIONS OF LOW INCOME 
YOUTH *^ ' 

investlgjitor(s): A (,ec Coicman> Ph,Ii.> Professor, Department of Sociology, Univcrsil> of 
Kennickv, Ixv^mgton. Kentucky 40506. 

Purpose: lo measure tfiaiige and persistence m aspirations Irom^readolcsccncc to late 
- 1 .L., determmcaljflcr"nccs between the educational and'rfccupattonul pro|cctU>n 
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processes and i'aclors related u> ihis and to school dropout, to assess sex. race, residencesund 
muther-chijd diifcrcnces, and lo assess laciors vihich mjghi be mOucnced to niaximi/s career 
prospects of such youlh 

Subjects: 1.300 fifth and sixth graders in six southern states originalK inters ic\^ed in 1969, and 
,rheiT mothers In additioh, children of the same agcgroupinthcsamcj^chools \^ereinter\je^ved 
in 1975 ^d some of ihcir mothers were also interviewed. 

Methods: Unique feature*; of the research arc mqther-child pairs in the original sample, low 
incotfic sample, comparative data for white Appalachian rural >outh, urban blacks^ and rural 
blacks, ,Starttng Irom baseline data obtained in 1969, the same respondents wilt be intcrMewed 
or. answer questionnaires in school, and changes over nme will be determined as percentage 
differences and rate change. The responses from 1969 of mothers and children will be tested for 
factors predicting whs souths drop out beforecompleting high school. Regression and sanancc 
anal\ses will be used to compare groups and differential characteristics Educational and 
^ occupational aspirations will be compared as a measure of possible movement toward realism 
in career plans Policy implications and applications will be spelled out. 
Duration: January 1975-Deccmber 1977. , ' 

Cooperating group(s): Agricultural Experiment Stations of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. Dcpanment,of Life and Child Development, Uniscrsity of^ Tcnnesj^ce. 
Kncxsille. Departments of Famils l.ife and Experimental Statistics, ',\orth Carolina Sta^ 
Uniscrsits, Raleigh. ,School of Home Economics, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, School of Criminal Justice, University of Maryland, College Park. 



36-0J'1 SCHOOL PERFORMANCE AS A FUNCTION OF EARIY STIMULATION 

InveMigator(s): Barrs J Ouin'agh. Ph D , Associate Professor, Foundations of Education, and 
Ira J. Gordon, Ph D , Graduate Research Professor, Institute for Dcselopincnt of Human 
Resources, College ol Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 3261 L 
Purpose; 1 o determine il there ;irc Iastingcffects(inlo the school year) of carl> child stimulation 
fron^ a-parent education program (or children, ages 3 months to ^ years. 
Subjects: 107 children irom 1^ counties in north central Florida The children arc divided into 
three groups (1) children in the project fo: 2 or more consecutive years, (2) children ^ ho s^ ere 
. unl> in the studs for the third sear of the program (the combined home learning center small 
group experience and home sisit program), and (3) children in a control group. 
Methods: 1 he general design is a repeated measure design to sec if differences observed in' IQ 
scores at age 6 bet^veen expenmcntaland control groupsarc maintained into the e,irl> grades m 
school achiescmcnt and behavior In addition, parental insoKement ^ith the schools will be 
examined Ihc investigators will interview each parent to obtain informed consent for 
permission to be part of the stud) The Metropolitan Achievement Test has been given in the 
Alachua Count) School ,S>stcm in Fall 1^73 and J974 and will be gi\en in Fall iv75. All 
children will have taken the third grade achie\emcnt test by Fall 1975. Perforaiance of the third 
grade lest can then be compared ior all children. Test results for Fall 1975 will also be studied 
for the children who will be in the third, fourth, and fifth grade this FalL Since the test 
* scores are reported by local i^nd national norms, the data can be combined. 

Kindings: lo understand the results at age 6, it must be remembered that all phases o[ the 
ntcrvenljon were Lompletcd 3 scars prcviousi) Some of the children have been out Qf [he 
program tor , is long us 5 v ears Rcsultsat agc6show that children in the experimental group tor 
all ^ >ears or tor 2 consecutive \ears are superior to the eontrol group on the Stanford-Bmcl 
Ihcse differences are evident jit least 3 vcars after the termination of the project 
Duration: Scptctnhcr 19"5'Ajgust 1976, 
Cooperating gro«p(s): Alachua Counts School System 
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36 0K-1 STUDENT MENTAL HEALTH IN DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 

lnmtjgator(s): Jane R. Mercer. Ph.D.. Professor. Deparimenl.<Si*Socioiogy, University of 
1... California at Rivereidev RivefSide. California ^2502. ,^ 

Purpose: To identify the educational and social processes in desegregated multiethnic 
elementar> schools that arc associated \^ith positive ediic^ational and mental health outcomes as 
measured by academic achievement, selfs;oncept, afnxiety. locus of crontroU educational and 
occupational expectations, attuudes toward school, stereotyping of other ethnic groups, and 
identity with own group. ^ 

Subjects: Third and sixth grade children attending 18 elementary schools who have the most 
negative outcomes, and childicn in i8 schools *vho have the most positive outcomes. The 
schools w^re selected because of data collected during 1^73 and 1^74 from a universe.of 182 
desegregated ele.ncntary schools m California. 

Methods: Data were collected through <:|uestionnaires^ observations, tap^ and written 
interviews. anCJ content analysis of documents. The <:|uestionnaires used were Program 
Research on Integrated 'Multi-Ethnic Education (PRIME) Pupil Questionnaire: PRIME 
Teacher Questionnaire, and PRIME J^rincipal Questionnaire. 
Duration; June l^75*June im 
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36 PA-1 PIAGETIAN TASKS AND PRIMARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 

Investig8tor4s): Steven G. Vandenberg. Ph.D.. Professor: and Arleen GarrmJcIc, B.A , 
Research Assistant. Institute for Behavioral Genetics, and Richard Simmons. Teaching 
* Assistant. Department of Psychology, University of Colorado. Boulder. Colorado 80302. 

Purpose; To establish the suitability of a bat y of Piagetian tasks, selected from those used in 
Independent invcstigatjpns of Tuddenham U970) and of Kaufman (1^71. 1^72) for future 
studies of factors influencing number and logic concept forinatton. 

Subjects: 144 boy^ and girls \vho attend either a middle class or lower closs neighborhood 
s^chooL Thr sample is 25 percent Mexican American and u composed of 24 children at each 
level, kindergarten, first, and second grade in each school. 

Methods: Bach child is individually administered the Piagctian battery. Birthdate. ethnic 
background, present and future (6 months) school grades. Stanford Achievement Test scores, 
and paicntal occupations and educational levels arc obtained by letter, phone, and; or school 
records. Task scores on Kaufman and Tuddenham taAks will be combined into composite 
SLorcs^^nd Analyzed separately. Battery analysis will include scatogram and factor analyses ancf 
v.inous rcliabihty coefficients- Multiple regression will determine age. sex, socioeconomic 
class, and ethnic effects School grades and Stanford Achievement TcM scores will be 
correlated with two composites and total battery. 

Findings; Preliminary result:^ indicate that there are no sex or tester differences throughout 
kindergarten. 

Duration: February 1^75-January 1^76 

Cooperating group(s): Rose Hill Elementary School. Southeast Llementary School. Spencer 
houndation. 
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36 PB1 EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF BEADING PROBLEMS 



Inve^ig«tor<s); Gary L\ Brager Ph.D,> Office of Research; and James F. Skarbck, Ph.D., 
Office of Reading Sen-ices, Balto County Public 5chools> Board of Educanon of Balumorc 
Coumy> 6901 North Charles Street> Towson* Maryland 21204. 

Purpose: To measure the validity of a set of tests used in diagnosingspecific problems in pupils 
referred for special reading services. 

Subjects: lOOehildrciii randomly selected from pupils referred for reading services in grades I 
through 6; and ^00 successful readers^in grades I through 6. 

Methods; A set of 14 tests was administered to two groups of children, one group who wer^ 
randomly selected from children referred for reading serviceSi and a contrast group of children 
who were reading successfully. Multiple regression was used,alongwithfacloran^ysis, toseeif 
the s«t of (4 tests used was validly providing data 

Fittdings: while the tests do deathly discriminate between the referred and contrast^roups^the 
pattern or profile of the tests is not usefui in diagnosing specific problems (as has been 
advocated by readii g specialists). Moreover^ the tests do not group mto the modalities by 
which they are used. 
, Duration; June 1973-August 1975. 



36*PB'2 GENETIC ANALYSIS OF READING DISABILITIES 

^ Inv«tigator(s); J. C, DeFries. Ph.D.. Professor; Gerald E. McGearn, Ph.D., Professor and 
Director; and James R, Wilson* Ph,D, Professor and Associate Di/ector Institute for 
Behavioral Genetics* University of Colorado> Boulder Colorado 80302. 
Purpose; To identify possible heritable components of specific reading disability. 
Subjects: 150 families in which there is at least one child (ages 7</i to 12) with a diagnosed 
^ reading disability; and 150 control families. 

Methods: Test and questionnaire data will befitted to \anous models of pedigree analysis^ path 
analysisi and segregation analysis in an attempt to identify a specific mode of genetic 
transmission dissociated with the reading disorder. AU the subjects are tested on measures of 
reading comprehension and recognition, spelling, and mathematics, as well as right-left 
discrimination, perceptual speeds spatial rela^ionsi auditory closure, auditory memory* visual 
' ^ closure, and verbal analog]e.s. Children under 10 are also evaluated with respect to their 
\ performance on tests ol^ grammatic closure, vocabulary, and object analogies. All testing is 

\ done individually In addition to comparisons of mean scores on individital tests* the data )^il^ 

i be subjected to various methods of multivariate analysis, 

' Findings: A preliminary analysis on 96 families revealed dtffnrenees between probands and » 

I their matched controls on measures of reading recognition and comprehension, spellingi 

auditory memory*^ and perceptual speed Several of these performance differences were also 
present in comparisons of siblings of controls and siblings of probands. Regarding the two 
I groups of fathers, significant differences were found on reading recognition, reading 

I comprehension, spelling, and perceptual speed. The only significant difference between the 

' mothers of reading disabled children atid mothers of controls was in spelling achievement. The 

1 data were also analyzed for association between left handedness and reading disability but 

I no relationship was found, 

i Duration: August 1973'July 1976. 

I Coo|>erjittftg groupfs): Spencer Foundation, Chicago. 

PubUcatlonS! (I) Foch, T ; DcF-nes, J. C, 'and Singer, S. M ,Specific reading disability, A 
family .study. Behavior Oewifi. 1975. 5, 96, (2) I.ewittcr, f DcFries, J, C.:and Singcr> S. 
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t Family resemblance in reading ^biluy: Path analysis. American Journal of Physical 
Anthropolog\\ \975. 42, 314. 



36 PB 3 CHILDREN'S AND TEACHERS' UNDERSTANDING OF READING 

4 

lpvesti£ttor<s): Anthony John MarceL Scientific Officer, Applied Psychology Unit, Medical 
Research Council, 15 Chaucer Road, Cambridge, England CB2 2EF. 
Purpose: To develop an ahernative to characterizing reading faHures in terms of abilities. 
Subjects; Children, ages 4 to 8, in classes and under remediation: ^and their teachers. 
Methods: ]n this study,. the following problems will be investigated: (I) to characterize the 
knowledge necessary to read about procedures and tasks (including that not verba lizabje), (2) 
to characterize the development of these knowledges according to different schemes. (3) to 
identify particular areas of omission of knowledge or difficulty in its transmission, and (4) to 
deveJo|> methods for improvement and remediation in the transmission of specific knowledges. 
The research design will involve discussions with children and teachers; observation and 
diagnostic use of reading tasks, atJ hoc experiments; and artificial intelligence modeling. 
Duration: January 1975-contmuing. 



. 36 P&-4 EFFECTS OFTEAMS GAMES-TOURNAMENT VS, INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION ON LANGUAGE ARTS ACHIEVEMENT 

Investigators); David L. DeVries, Ph.D., Research Psychologist. Center for Creative 
Leadership 5000 Laiirinda Drive* Greensboro* North Carolina 27402; and Philip Lucassc* 
Ph D,. Profcssorv Calvin College* Grand Rapids* Michigan 49506. 

Purpose; To assess the A:ffects of Teams-Games-Tournament <an instructional technique 
employing student teams and instructional games) and the effect of an individual instruction 
technique on achievement* attitude* and classroom policy. 

Subjects: 1*900 seventh and eighth grade students from Grand Rapids* Michigan* who 
represented 72 classes taught^ by 24 teachers. 

Methods; The research will be carried out usi.tg a i|uasi-expcrimental design with four 
experimental ta^atment conditions and one control condition. The data will be anal>/ed b> a 
linear model <Cohcn J96S). 

Findings; The TeamrGames-Tournament method showed a significant effect on academic 
achievement when compared wtth (he individuaJi/ed instruction method. 
Duration: May 1974-completed. 

Cooperating group(s): National institute of Education* Education Division* U S Deparimcnt 
of Health* Education* and Welfare: Johns Hopkins University. 



36-P8-& SCANNING SPEED AND READING SKJLL 

Investlg»tor(5); Andrew Bicmillcr* Ph.D.. Associate Trofc^sor. Institute ol Child Stud>* 
University of Toronto* ToroniOs Ontario. Caniida. 

Purpose: lo relate speeds of picture and klXt:^ identification to speeds of reading and reading 
achievement. 
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Subjects: 18 kmdergarmers* 20 first graders. 80 second graders, 40 ihird graders^ 60 fourth 
graders. 20 fifth grader;;, and 20 sixth graders from an upper middle class laboiator> school 
Methods: Children were presented with 50 random, typed letters on a sheet. 50 random primer 
words' and a 100-word primer test* and were itistructed to read the words or letters as fast as 
thev could but not to worry about mistakes. In some parts of the stud^.asheet with 25 pictures 
was uscd« and in other parts« oassages with more dilTicuU texts were inserted. 
Findings: Reading rates for pictu^'esand letters are highly ( 70 and up) correlated with reading 
rates for unrelated words and both simple and difficult text. Individual differences in reading 
speed were lar|;ely attributable to a general speed capacity and a capacit> ti> identify words. 
Data indicate that context does not seem to play a significant role. 
Duration: 1968-1976, 



36'PC-1 AN EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION OF A COMPUTER-BASED SCIENCE 
CAREER DIALOGUE EXPERIENCE FOR ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 

Investigfttor(s): Williarp J. Bukoski, Ph,D,, Research Scientist: and Arthur Korotkin, PU.D.. 
Group Director. American Institutes for Research* 3301 New Mexico Avenue* NAV.. 
Washington, D. C. 20016. 

Pttrpose; To develop and test a series of computer based interactive dialogues that introduces 
science careers to fourth, fifth* and sixth graders with special emphasis on minorities and 
women, _ 
Subjects: Approximately l,OOOchildren*ages 10. 1 Kand 12/rhirtv to40peripcnt of the children 
belong (0 niinorit> groups. 

Methods: The project will extensively evaluate the immediate and Icing-term eftects of 
providing unbiased and nonstereotyped career awareness information. The project is a 2-year 
cross-sectional study of career awareness as a developmental phenomenon. The instruments 
used include both project developed interest and awareness inventories and the What Do I 
Want To Be Test and the Career Maturity Inventory, Differences between treatment and 
control groups will be assessed with analysis of variance technii^ues under a randomi/ed block 
design. 

Duration: January I975-Ma> 1977. 

Cooperating group^s); Montgomery County Public Schools. Maryland; Office of 
Experimental Projects and Programs* U. National Science Foundation, 
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36'QD-1 EVALUATION OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS: THERAJ-^EUTIC LEARNING 
CENTERS 

Investigator(s): Ronald D. Milliard, Ph l> , Clinical Ps>thologjst, IX% Moines Child Ciuidiince 
Center, 1206 Plesisant Street, Des Moines. Iowa 50:W9. 

Purpose: To explore, throughagoalattainmcnt scaling framework. thceffectivene%sof a group 
of therapeutic classrooms that seek to enhance the academic and sociopsveholo^ical 
competence of behavior disordered children. 

Subjects: 40 children. 30 boy^and 10 girls, age^ ^ to 15. who appear to be unable to u^e regular 
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public school experience because of emotional disturbance. 

Methods: Each subject is to serve as his own control, with'pre- and posttests, and systematic 
follow*up measures taken to assess goal attainment. Educational measures, the Devereux 
Elementary School Behavior Rating Scale, and other standard psychological measures ^re to 
be used within a goal attainment scaling framework (in which the goajs are constructed 
uniquely for each subject by the therapist) to appraise the success of the intervention. 
Duration; l975<ontinuing. 

Cooperiting group{s): U. S. Depanment of Health, Education, and Welfare; Orchard Place (a 
residential treatment facility for emotionally disturbed children). 
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36 QE 1 EARLY LEARNING PROJECT 

Inve£tis«tor(s): Margaret C. Wang* Ph.D.. Associate Professor and Director; and Lauren 
Resnick. Ed.D,* Associate Professor and Associate Director. Learning Research and 
Development Center* University of Pittsburgh, 3939 0*Hara Street. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
15260. 

Putpos«: To develop prescriptive curricula, exploratory environments* and learning materials 
for the education of children of early elementary grades (preschool through grade 3). 
Subjects; Approximately 3^00 children who attended preschool, kindergarten, first* and 
second grade at an urban Pittsburgh public school: and approximately 300 children who 
attended kinderganen* first* and second grade tn a lower/middle class community near 
Pittsburgh. 

Methods: Developmental and basic research is being conducted on all aspects of school 
function ing*curriculum sequence, classroom organization^ teacher training and staff 
development, and work with parents. Curricula have been developed and are being classroom 
te:»ted or operational in mathematics* classification and communication perceptual skills, and 
reading and exploratory activities. The Early Learning Program is being implemented from 
preschool through the earl> elementary grades in the National Follow Through Programs of 
seven di/ferent school districts. Intensive evaluation of the project is being conducted in two 
public elementary schools. These schools servers the developmental schools for the Learning 
Research and Development Center of the University of Pittsburgh. One school is located in 
an urban lower socioeconomic neighborhood, and one is located in a suburban lower-middle' 
class working community near Pittsburgh. (See also Reseanh Relatmg to Children* Bulletin 
2S. Study 28-QE-2* p. 105.) 
Findings: Refer to Publications below 
Duration: 1967-1978. 

Cooperating group(s): Ford Foundation. National Ini^titute of Reseaxh. Pittsburgh Public 
Schools; Baldwin-Whitehall Public Schools. 

Publications: M) A paper presented at the AERA Annual Meeting. Washington. D. C* April 
1975 Wang* C. and Stiles. B. Rffects of the self-schedule system on teacher and student 
behaviors. (2) Resnick, L. B.* Wang, C* and Rosner, J. Adaptive education for young 
children. The Primary Education Project. In Mary Carol Day (Ed.). Presihooi in mtion. 
Boston. Allvn and Bacon* Inr . February 1975. (3) Wang. M. C and SiegeL A. The rationale 
and de^^ign of the program content of an adaptive beginnmg-school learning environment. A 
position p;iper. Pittsburgh, Learning Research and Development Center. University of 
Pittsburgh, January W5, (4) Resnick. L. B and Robinson. B. H. Motuationalaspectsofthe 
literac> problem. In John B. Carroll (Ed.)* Towardahterate^oiietu LRDCFuhiuomnSenes. 
r^ceniber 1974. (5) A paper presented at the APA Annual Meeting. New Orleans. Louisiana* 
.September 1974. Wang. M C and Stiles* B^ An investigation of children*s concept of self- 
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rcsponsibiliiy for their school learning. (6) Wang> M. C. The rationah and cksign of these!/- 
Mhediffe M-stent. f^ttsburgh. Learning Research and Development Center University of 
Pittsburgh. LRbC FubUcation Series, May 1974. 



36-QE-2 THE CAROLINA ABECEDARIAN PROJECT; LONGITUDiNAL INTER- 
VENTJON FOR HIGH RISK CHILDREN 

Iiivestigator(s): Craig T. Ranfniy> Ph.D.> Associate P'^ofessor and Director of Research; and 
Ronald Wiegernik> Ph.D.. Program Director: Frank Poncr Graham Child Development 
Center. Highway 54 Bypass W. Chapel Hill. North Carolina 27514; and James J> Gatjaghen 
Ph 0 , Professor. Department of Special Education: Earl Schaefer, Ph.D., Professor. School 
of Public Health: Joseph Sparjing> Ph.D.> Associate Professor, Department of Early 
Childhood Education: James D. McKinney. Ph.D., Assoicaie Professor Department of 
Education: and Albert Collier, M.D-> Assistant Professor. SchooJ of Medicine. University of 
North Carolina> Chapel HilK North Carolina 27514. 

Purpose: To determine the effects of an intervention program on children al 1^* gh risk of 
sociocultunil retardation. 

Subjects: Four coh<?rts of 2(t infants each (14 attend day care and receive medical care> and J4 
are gi\en nutritional asststance but nos>stematicda>care). Cohorts are chosen from families at 
high risk> defined as having limited education and low income- Children, often recruited before 
birth, begm attending the Center at age 6 weeks. Cohorts w^re or are to be admitted in I972> 
I973> 1975>and 1976 ' 

Method^^ The program wili Toeus on a number of developmental dimensions ofheaUh> family 
chanicteristics> and a vane t> of information processing skills. Research will incltide the si tidy of 
a variety of potential linkages in earlv development: the mOuence of physical health on learning 
capabilities: .stimulation of early vocal behavior, factors inOuencihg stimulus selection> 
cognitive style> and task oriented behavtors. Standardi:^ed developmer^al and mtcjtcetua) tests . 
are administered penodtcatly: and parental' attitudes, the home enMronments> and mother- 
mfant interactions are investigated with rating scales and analyses of vidfotapes. Multivariate 
fiimlysis on succes.sivc measurements is the primary statistical treatment used. 
Findings: A small systematic difference m intellectual development favoring the experimental 
group has been shown to "date. Correlations between maternal attitude and maternal vocal 
behavior have been lound Systematic diiferenccs in attitude and Iwme en\ironment between 
the hi(zh risk grot;ps and the general population have been found. 
Duration: 19 / J-continuing, 

Cooperating group(s): f^ublic Health Service, I' S. f^epartment of Jfealth> £duc^ition> and 
Welfare 

^,„.,-v^ubNcafions;(0 Gallagher. J J.;Rame>.C Ha.skins> R ^and FinkeKtcin, W. Thcuseof 
longitudinal research in the stud> oi child development. In W Tjossem (Ed.), /nterventum 
\fja!e}iu'\ for hi^h-rt\k mfatusami xoioig < hilJren Umvcrsilv Park Press (m press). (2) Ramey, 
C. \\\ Collier, A. M i Sparling> J. J.. Loda> R. A : Campbell i - A.: In&ram> D. L , and 
Finkclstein> \ W Mie Carolina Abecedarian Proj^^ct. A longitudinal and multidisciplmary 
approach to the prevention of de\elopmental retardation In \\ Tjos.sem (Ed.), intervemum 
\tratew^ for htirh-n\k htfaiu\ ittui \f>ttm ihthfrcn University f*ark Press (in press). 
(3) Ranie;.. I and Mills> P. J Social and intellectual consequences of day care for 
high-risk inlunts In Roger Webb (Fd ). .V^^* ml di'vehpwem Fitmih omii*roup experience, 
Johns Hopkins Univci >itv Press (in preparation) 14) Ram^ry.C. 1 > Mills. P.: CampbellJ\>and 
O'Brien. C Infants" home environment: A comparison of high-nsk }amilie!> Irom the general 
population. Atm^rUitn Jmrml of Metuai MinnH i On press) (5) Campbell V.: O'Brien/ R.; < 
Mills. P . and Rame>> C I A eomparisc>n ot the lactor structure of Rotters Jntcrnality* 
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Externality Scale m advantaged and disadvantaged young moihers. Journal of Oenetk 
Psirhoiogy (in press). (6) Ramey, T,; Holmberg, M. C; Sparling J. J: and GoJlier. A, M. 
An introduetion to the Carolina Abecedarian Projcet, In Bettye Caldwell (Ed ), hfant 
eiitttation. Chapel HilL North Carolma. Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center 
Monographs. 1975. 



36^QF-1 PREPARATION THROUGH RESPONSIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Investifiator(s); James Filipczak. M.S,. Dircaor; and Robcn M. Friedman. Ph.D.. Rch^areh 
Associate, Ccmer for Edueationand Training. Institute for Behavioral Researeh. 2429 Linden 
L2,ic. SiJver Spring. Maryland 20910. 

Purpose; To develop and evaluate educational materials and proeedures designed tofaeilitate 
the aequisition and performance of basic aeademie and social skills b> junior high sehool 
students who arc showing behavior and;or learning problems. 

Subjects; Approximately 150 seventh through ninth grade slOidems of both sexes in one rural 
^nd one urban junior high sehooL 

Methods: A pretest and posttest eontrot group design is being used to evaluate the progress of 
experimentaJ and control groups, Depcndert measures used ineJude standardized aehieve- 
ment tests, student grades* attendance, suspensions* disciplinary referrals* and police 
contacts. Special procedures based on social learning principles arc in effect m English^ 
math* reading, and an interpersonal skills class. The effects of providing frequent feedback 
to parents are also evaluated on the dependent measures ^is^ussed above: 
Findtngs: Over the course of 3 years in which the program has been operating in public junior 
high schools, experimental groups have consistent!) sho^^n superior academic gains to control 
groups. Experimental students liave also made greater progress in social measures, although 
these results are Jess consistent than the academic results. 
Duration: May 1972-May 1979, 

Cooperating group(s); Center for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, National Institute of 
Mental Health. Health Services and Mental Health Administration, Public Health ^Serviee* U 
S. Depanment of Health, Education* and Wcirarctwo^choot districts in the metropolitan area 
of Washington, D. C, 



36^QF-2 SEARCH: A SCANNING INSTRUMENT FOR THE DETECTION OF 
CHILDREN VULNERABLE TO LEARNING FAILURE 

Investigatorfs): Archie A. Silver, M.D , Clinical Professor of Psychiatr> and I>irector. 
Learrang Disorders Unit, Department of Psychiatry: and Rosa A. Hagm. Ph D . Research 
Associate and Professor of Psychologv. Medical Center, New York Univcr^iity, 560 First 
Avenue* New Vork. New Vork J0OJ6. 

Purpose; To adapt the SEARCH instrument (for 5- and 7-ycar olds) to the preschool age 
groups* the 3" to 5-ycar olds. 

Subjects: Approximatcl) LOOO children attending the WctNBab> Clinics in Nassau County. 
New Vork. 

Methods: SEARCH for ages 5 to 7 has pointed to the antecedents of Jearning failure The 
validit) of the^c studies has encouraged the development of Sb ^RCH for a >oungcr group 
Evcr> child, ages 3 to 5. attending the Wcll-Baby Clinics will be subjected to ibdividuaf testing 
which includes aspects of visuai-auditor> perception. t!.. development of bod> image, and the 
establj:>hment of cerebral dominance for language. Cumulative frequencies w ill be drav^n and i\ 
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total score obtained. Children scoripg in the lowest one-third of the distribution will be 
considered vulnerable and will be subjected to intensive neurological, psychiatric, and ^ 
psychological study. These children will be followed until their entry into school 
Duration: 1975-1978. 



36-QH-1 A MODEL FOR SURVEYING INTEGRATIONAL VARIABLES IN A HEARING 
IMPAIRED POPULATION 

Investigstoifs): Harriet Ci]cen Kopp. Ph.D., Chairman; and Arleen Kagan. M.A., Lecturer, 
Department of Speech Fathology> Audiology, and Deaf Education; San Diego State 
University, 5402 College Avenue, San Die^-o, California 92J82. 

Purpose: To present a model that may be replicated by school districts and county agencies m 
order to provide administrators with a basis for making decisions about the different kinds and 
amount of supportive services needed to ensure successful integration; to determine those ^ 
diagnostic and si4)poTtive services required for effective integration and the delineation of a 
hierachical system of services resulting in maximal co&t effectiveness; to identify variables 
selected from case history data that may influence the success orfailureol'integration; to locate 
the point in time at whieh the suecess or failure of Integration may be predicted; and to 
determine the effect of long-term segregation in special classes or hearing impaired children^ 
partial segregation for children witfi normal hearing, and placement in regular classes and 
speeial education programs other than those for the hearing impaired. 
Subjects; 22 girls and 18 boys, ages 5 to 13. were selected from educational programs 
throughout nine school districts in San Diego County. Subjeets were in kindergarten through 
sixth grade. The children were identified by audiometric test results and referred by school 
^ministrators, speech therapists, teachers, and nurses. 

Methods; In this study, hearing impairment is defined as a "minimum average, unaided 
'loss of 40dB binaurally or 60dB monaurally." Information for the survey ^as collected 
initially by means of a form mailed to each of the county school district Coordinators of 
Special Education, principals, nur^, and speech therapists. At a later date, the investigator 
contacted each of the respondents, and a complete case history was taken of the subject. In 
order to provide an estimate of integration success, a rating fooHt used by the Sterck School 
for the Hearing Impaired. Newark, Delaware, was supplied to each teacher of an integreted 
hearing impaired child. The evaluative information for the variables was sut;»jective in nature 
and did not provide objective means of measurement. Therefore, arbitrary scaling points for 
each variable were identified and grouped as a basis for development of a rating scale. 
Relative values were assigned io each scale point as a base for quantitative comparisons. 
The data scaled under each variable were arranged in the form of tables or graphs. 
Findings! The data ideftitified specific parameter^ from which a profile of variables are 
developed to enable administrators and teachers to predict successful or lack of successful 
integration. Comparisons of subjective teacher estimates with the profile of variables provide a 
basis for objective placement procedures. 
Duration: May 1974-completed 

Cooperating groiip(s): Project Search, an EHA Title Vl-B Project* Department of Education, 
San Diego Coumy. 
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36rRA-1 LEGAL AND JURISDICT|6nAL PROBLEMS IN THE DELIVERY OF SRS 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 

V 

" lnv«stttmtof<9): Edward C. Baumheier, Ph.D., Director; andTUlte Walker, M. A.;.1anet Ocrr, 

- M.S. W.; and DeWitt John, M.A., Staff Members; and Brian^forgan, L.L.B., Research Social 
Scientist, Center for Social Research and Development, Dent^er Research institute. University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210. ► 

Purpose To identify and analyze legal and jurisdictional problems (licensing, enforcement of 
tribal orders, and conflicting interpretations of agency responsibilities) in the delivery of^SRS 
child welfare services on an Indian reservation; toidenttfypractical consequences and mcansof 
dealing with the problems; and to identify policy alternatives. 
Subjects; 120 service providing agencies on 10 Indian reservations. 

- MeUwds: The investigation involved field research and legal research. The Held research 
included interviews with service providing agencies at theirsites^ including state/county welfare 
office, BIA, tribal social services, tribal council, day care centers, tribal court, and state/county 
court. Th^ legal research focused on legal documents, memoranda, etc. 

Ffodint^ The m^or licensing and jurisdictional problems involved licensing, -acceptance of 
' tribal court orders, and agreement on roles and responsibilities of different agencies. Wide 
support was found among interviewees for tribal operation of child welfare services. An 
extensive list of policy alternatives was drawn. 
Duntiofl: July 1974-completed. j 

Coopcntinf froup(s):. Southwestern Indian Development; Office' of Child Development, 
Office of Human Development, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



y 3^'RB*1 ACTION RESEARCH STUDY ON COMMUNITY BASED INTERMEDIATE ' . 

TREATMENT SERVICES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN FAMILY 
ADVICE CENTRE SETTINGS 

Investigator(s); Arych Leissner, Senior Research Officer, National Childrens Bureau, 8 
Wakley Street, Mington, London EClV 7QE, England. Address correspondence to; 
Department of Sociology, University of Kecle, Staffordshire ST5 5BG, England. 
Purposr. To set up and help maintain seven Family Advice Centre projects; to monitor all 
aspects of the work that could be regarded as relevant to the l^rovision of theseservices;andto 
provide feedback information that rnay be translated into policy 4cctsions and practical 
application. 

Sublecis: L405 children and young people from seven different areas of London. 
Methods: The research design applied to the study may be described as an actjon*res^earch 
approach> based upon establishing and adapting to the needs of seven demonstration projects. 
^ The services offered by the Family Advice Centre included (1) playgroups and other preschool 
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activities for young children, (2) programs attracting children who are withdrawn or^who 
exhibit agtjiessive acting out behavior, (3) youth clubs .that absorb hard-to-reach youngsters, 
(4) projects that work with predelinquent or delinquent youths in their own^environmem, (5) 
rejcreational programs that attract the participation of difficult youngsters, (6) a range of 
programs involving youths in services to the community, and 0) informal educational 
programs that help youngsters make better school and work adjustments. T^he selected^reas 
contained a high incidence of children being taken into care, a high incidence of multiproblem 
families, and a disproportionate percentage of departmental caseload in comparison toother 
areas. Sources of information used to monitor the study included (1) records and process 
reports on all aspects of^rvices to children and youth, (2) all relevant materialin the files and 
daily records of the Family Advice Centres, (3) questionnaires onall^oungstcrs contacted by 
the project during a period of 3 months, (4) project teams' monthly discussion meetings, (5) 
monthly supervision meetings of the youth work staff, and (^)Nriformal discussions and 
interviews of relevant persons employed by other statutory and voluntary agencies serving the 
target area* m 
Findings: Results indicated that the community based Family Adv^ Centre identified factors 
which precipitate social malfunctioning. It was incjicatedtthat these factors may be eliminated 
or alleviated, provided that they are accessible to change by local action and not caused by 
outside pressures including (1) poverty, (2) lack of adequate educational ami empl(^ment 
facilities, or (3)^neratJons of inadequate housing conditions culminating in ill-planned slum 
clearance projects. The combination of the advice guidance and assistance services to 
individuals and families of all ages with play group work and youth and communhv work 
proved, on the whole, effective. The community work method provided the most effective 
- approach. to-enablmg_the, com muiuty_Lojmproye its condLtioa5,TJiennding,\also_ihowtd that 
the level of achievement in the provision of community based services for children and youth 
was directly related to the success of the Family Advice Centreteamsin their community work. 
Success in fo&teriiig community participation varie^ widely in the different projects and lyas 
related to such factors as existing traditions of community cohesion or the prevalence of 
isolation dnd apathy inthetai^etareas.as well as the community work skills and experience of 
the staff, ' 

Durition: May 1970-Aprii 1975. 

Cooperating group(s)i Home Office Children's Department; Department of Heahhand Social 
Security. 



36 ftC 1 YOUNG PARENTS SERVICE PROJECT . 

Inve$tigator($): Leo Miller, Ph.D,, Professc^n Department of Sociology* Rhode Island College, 
Providence, Rhode Island 02908, 

Pufpose; To evaluate a social service &nd health program offered to unmarried mothers and 
their babies. 

^ Subf-efs; 151 urimarned mothers, ages 1 5 'to 24; and ihcir babies, followed from sometime 
pregnancy to the baby*s first birthday. 
^ K lods: Two groups of pregnant out-of-wedlock motft^rs were ahernately^ assigned, at the 

point of intake, to a demonstration and a control group. The demonstration group was 
provided with comprehensive social work care. A sm^ll second control group was also utilized^' 
composed of nonapplicant mothers and rejected applicants. Social data were obtained by three 
semistructured intcr^^ews with the mother at thetimc of intake, 2 months after the baby*s birth, 
and at the baby*s birthday. Other sources included intcrVic^ ^ith rLutative fathers,. 
obstetrical screening examinations, physician reports, hospital records, an<ra pediatric 
screen*ig examination. , 
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Durttion: June l97(KJanuary 1976. 

Cooperating group(s); Rhode Island Deparlment of Social and Rehabilitative Services*; Office 
of Research and Developmenti S. Department of Health. Educationi and Welfare. 
Publications: An interijn report is available from the Rhode Island State Department of Social 
and Rehabilitative Services, Providence. ^ ^ 



A RESEARCH STUDY IN ADOPTION MANPOWER ^ 

lnvestigitor(s): Denise Thum, Ph.D., i^roject Director; and William Phillips, M.S.W., 
Research Assistant, Welfare Research. Jnc, Building #4, New York State Office Building 
CampusrAlbany, New York 12226. ^ , ' , 

Purpose: To surVey ihe public and voluntary adoption agencies in New York in order lo obtain 
basic information on ihe size and characteristics of the work force currently mvolved in . 
providing adoption services in New York State. 

Subjects: The r^pondenl population will be all authorized public and voluntary agencies in 
NeAv York State. ^' 

Methods: A two-phase questionnaire and inverviewer approach will be utilized. Phase 1 will 
employ a short 3-page questionnaire to be completed by agency administrators wtth a fotlow-up 
telephone interview on a selected sample of these agencies. In Phase II, adoption supervisors 
will be surveyed for more detailed information related lo work force characteristics and 
problems. 

Duration: April 1975-November 1975. 

Cooperating group(s): New York State Department of Social Services, Board of Social 
Welfare. 



36 RO 2 A STUOY OF INDEPENDENT AOOPTIONS 

Investigator(s): Ann W. Shyne, Ph.D.* Director of Research; and William Mee^an, M,S.W., 
Research Associate. Child Welfare League of America, InA, 67 Irving Place, New York, New 
York 10003: and Sanfoid Kalz, L.D.- Professor, Law Schobl, Boslon College, Chestnut Hilh 
Massachusett«;^02I67. 

Purpc^^* To assess the risks to child, natural parents, and adoptive parents in independent 
adoption; and lO identify legal, administrative, and practice changes needed to diminish these 
risks. 

Subjects; A public ?.nd a voluntary agency in each of the states will compose the sample of 
agencies to be surveyed. Interview samples will be composed of about 100, adoptive and 100 
natural parents who have been involved in independent adoption. 

Methods; 1'his is a desaiptivc study including several concurrent surveys to obtam facts and 
opinions as a basis for action. The methodology will entail an analysts of relevaiit state laws and 
theirenforcement. questionnaires to selected ^option agencies in a II states.and interviews with 
samples of adoptive and natural parents involved in independent adoptions m four 
metropolitan areas. 
Durattbn; June l975June 1977. 

Cooperating groupfs); Children's Bureau, Office of Child Development, Office of Human 
Development, 0. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
J Publications: A report wtlt be published by the Child Welfare League in late 1977. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE NEW YORK STATE ADOPTION EXCHANGE 
SYSTEM 

Investigator^^): Hanna GrossmanI M,S,, Projeci Director. Doree Epstein. M,/*.; Research 
Associate; Anne Nelson. M,S,W,, Research Assistant, Welfare Research, inc./Bm)ding tf4. 
New York Slate Ofpce Building Campus, Albany, New York 12226, 
Purpose: To conduct a (borough e\aluation of,the New YorK Stale Adoption Exchange. 
Subjeets: Adopdon related agencies and citizen samples. 

Methods: Data collection will be done by a lue^person team working wUhin (he Adoption 
Exchange, A questionnaire will be mailed to all atjoption related agencies and citizen ^mplesto 
determine their experience with (he Adoption f xchange. Three major areas of the New York 
State Adoption Exchange will be investigated. In the first part of the investigation, a con^^lete 
review will be made of the technical aspetts of the Exchange (including an evaluation of the 
present computer program that does (he matching), an investigation wilt be conducted of other 
possibl> more successfuUxchanges in other states for their technical aspects; and a study will be 
made of possible innovations, such as incorporating pictures of the children in the present 
system. This anatvMs would deal ^ith all aspects of what could be called the *^hard ware side"" of 
the Exchange, The second majorarea of investigation entails a careful review of the process that 
the Exchange initiates when it makes a re .rral to an agency. The final area ^f investigation 
involves a detailed review of (he process b> which agencies classify the legally adoptable 
children that they report to the Exchange, 
Duration; January 1975 ^July 1976, 
' ^ Cooperating group(s): New York State Adoption Exchange System, 



36-RE-1 - BASELINE STUDY OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE 

lnvestig«tor(s>: Virginia Hayes Sibbison, Ph,Dr. Welfare Research, Inc, Building New 
York State Office Building Campus. Albany, New York 12226. ^ 
Purpose: To expand baseline data on children in foster eare. and to facilitate the development 
of a^ tracking system designed to prevent children from becoming lacked in the system 
Subjects: L400 children who have continued in foMer care, who have returned lo their natural 
famihes, who have beei^moved in(o adoptive placement, 

* 1' Methods; Indepth information will be collected on the children's physical, emotional and 

intellectual status, the sources of such diagnoses, and caseworker assessments of such 
conditions and their impact. Three types of data will be collected. All information which is 
currentl) held on the stiid> children in the Child Welfare Foster Care Data Tape will be 
retrieved. Jhis: data wilNbe merged with that coflectecJ frohi agency caseworkers who are 
familiar with the child's care. Caseworkers will be asked to provide information ( I) taken from 
case records of the children, and < 2) on their own assessments of the child's characteristics and 
the implications of such characteristics on*the future placement of the child An easily 
completed questionnaire on each sample child will be delivered to the caseworker. Data , 
collection will be facilitated b> six site coordinators located in the highest densit) areas of foster 
children, and bv two field coohiinators located in Albanv Follow-up activKies to encourage 
partieipation will be conducied b> (he coordrndiors IXitii wjI! be ke>punchedand placed on 
computer tape for analyses, 

! Duration: May i975-Januar> 1976. 

Cooperating group(s): New York State Department ol Social. Scruccs. Board of Social 
Welfare, 
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36-RE*2 INCREASING THg^EFFECnVENESS' OF FOSTEp CARE THROUGH THE 
USE OF A SERVICE CONTRACT 

]nve5tisgtor(s): Edith Zobcr. M.SS.W, Research Div sion Community Services. lo\ia 
Department of Soci^al Ser\iecs, Lucas State Office Building. Des Moines. Iowa 5031 1. 
Purpose: To pre\ent the drift ofcliildrcn into long-term foster eiire cause of theabsence of 
planning 

Subjeets; 50 girls and bo>s. ages 5 to 17. 

Methods: The in\estigator will attempt to demonstrate that the use of a ser\iee contract will 
increase the chances of each child in/ostereare to achieve an appropriate hving'situatton. The 
research design invokes a single group of children for whom goals ^m11 be set at intake and for 
whom structured monthlv progress reports u ill provide data. A unique feature is the inelusion 
of biological pa*" -nts. children, and foster parents m the contracts Of ihe first I8childrenjnthe 
project, the plan caUs for foster care for a period of I >car or less for 13 children, and for iriore 
than I year for fi\e children The plan includes 1 1 children to return home, three children to 
start independent Itvtng, ivo ehildrcn to be adopted, and two children to rcmam in foster eare. 
The statistical treatment will be eounts and cross-tabulations and chi-square where 
appropriate, 

Duratron: September 1974-Au^ust 1977 j 

Cooperating group(s)i National Institute of ChilS Health and Human Development, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Ser\ice, L\ Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 



36-RF-1 NEEDS FOR CHILD CARE AND POTENTIALS FOR RURAL FAMILY AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



r 
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InvesUsator(s): Kuthrvn S. Powell, PhJ!)., Professor, '-amily.'and Child Developmr^nt, 
\\ jnthrop College^ Rock Hill, South Carolma 29733, and Sarah lyi- Shoflner, M S., Research 
Instructor, Child Development and Famjv Relations, tJniversitv of ,\orth Carolina at 
Greensboro. Greensboro, North Carolina 27412. , 

Purpose: To assess existing pro\isions and express needs for child care services in selected 
rural Carohna communiucs* to identify actiMltes open to parents for individual, famiU, and 
communuv de\elopmpnt, and to determine how mothers' released time provided bv the child 
care services could contribute to participation m developnncntal activities 
Subjects: 600 mothers with chiMren, ages 0 to 12, in selevied rural ,\^orth and South Carohna 
commumties There are approximateU 50 mothers fror^» each of 'he six randomly selecied 
commttniticsiii each state* representing: demographic and geographic regions ofthe two states. 
Methods: The desijin of the research invohe. the use oyi^otential recipients jn sur\ eying local 
resources A comprchensi\e inter\iew^chedUiC has bee^i developed lor m-home interviews. The 
I istrumcnt i^ designed to assess needs of child care^'and projected use of local community 
resources An in\entor> :>[ maternal attitudes towarcj nonmolhr^r child i^arc is being dc\ eloped 
for tise its an iiidcx oi need The composite picture of ruriil child care delivcr> s>stems in 
N'orth South Carolina resulting tiom jndi\jdual aAd communitv profiles will be as,scfivblcd to 
idemifv those child care needs unique to the ^tiral ^amiK and commumU 
Duration; ,JuU 1974-,fiine 1976 ' ' 

Cooperating group(s): North Carohna t'ni\i;rsit> Agricultural Experiment Station and 
I'nuersit) of North Carolina at Circ?nsboro cooperating, Clemson- Cnivcrsity Agncultiir^U 
r.vpenmcnt Station and Winthrop College cooperating 

Pubtieations: Results will be published in tl»e Aj^ru ultural l.\f}er\mvnt Shitu.n linihtittdUf} will 
be a\aitable from the investigators o ^ 
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36-RF-2 REGISTRATION OF FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



InvestjgatOf(s); Jeralyn D. Harrold. M.S.. Program Manager; Jacqueline A Wood. 
Project As5is(anti Family Day Care Home Licensing. DivisiOfi of Day Care Licensing; and 
Reginald K. Car(CF* Ph.D.. Acting Director. Social Services Evaluation and Program Anal>:>is 
Division. Michigan State Department of Social Services. 300 South Capitol Avenue^ Lansing. 
Michigan 48926. 

Putpose: To study registration as possibly a more appropriate typeof regulatory system than 
licensing from the operational viewpoint of effectiveness, efficiency, and economy. 
Subjects: Six Michtgan counties (four experimental and two control) matched by demographic 
characteristics. Approximate!) J^900 family day care homes, licensed or registered to care for 
6.?50 children are included m the six-county sample, along with six count> i;;:p4riment of 
Social Services regulatory units containing a total of 18 department persont^el. 
Methods: Michigan's six sample counties are divided into three sets composed of two counties 
per set with two sets serving as experimental counties and one set as the control group. Each set 
is currently conducting one of the following regulatory approaches. (I) registration including 
the ^t wo components oi training and public in'^ormation. (2) licensing with training and public 
information components identical to those of registration, and (3) licensing as currently 
practiced in Michigan. Descriptive ^ "ire being gathered on each county through forms and 
i^uestionnair^s ^ent to regulatory workers and family day care home providers. Two phases of 
data collection have been undertaken on aquarterl> basis consisting of I yearofpredataand VA 
years of project data. Data collection focuses on the number of homes regulated, proviijer 
attitudes^ inquiries about family day care, complaints relating to family day care homes, rule 
violations, number of children m care, cost per regulated home, and demographic information. 
Following the collection of data, a comparison of means between the experimental and control 
groups will be used as the statistical treatment. 
Duration: July 1 973- November 1976. 



36-RH-1 MEASURES TO PREDICT CfHtlD ABUSE 

Inv<stigator(s); Mildred A. Disbrow, R.N.. Ph.D.. Professor; and Colleen Caulfield. M.N.. 
instructor. Maternal and Child Nursing: and Hans Ctoerr. Ph.D.. Associate Professor; 
Psvchiatr> and Behavioral Sciences. University of Washington. Seattle, Washington 98195- 
Purpose: Xo develop effective means for detecting potetitial child abusers b> exploring various 
types of parental responses; and. through multivariate analysis, to determine what 
combinations of facto''s predispose to abuse. 
Subjects: 60 abusive and 60 nonabustve families; 

Method"* Parents and parent figures will be selected if they have children between ages I month 
and 2'/2 years. The study and control samples will be matched to mother's age. edt*catjon. race 
and marital status, and on the age of the child. Four types of measures wilt be utilized: M) 
interview schedule to cover famiJycohcsiveness. self-esteem, social isolation, reference persons 
atid earl> attachment, (2) a questionnaire consisting of attitude scales, parental modes of 
handling irritating behaviors. Christie's Machiavellian Scale, and Stotland's EmpathyScates. 
ii) Barnards Behavioral Observation Scales to be used with videotaped parent-chitd 
.nteraction (he home, and (4^ psy chop h>5io logical measures Used (o determine subjec; 
reaction to color videotapes of pleasant and stressful parent-child interaction The data will be 
treated by multivariate analysis. 
Duration: August 1975-Fall 1976. 

Cooperfttlng group(s): Division o\ Research. Maternal and Child Health $ervice> Bureau of 
Communit> HealthScrviccs. National Center for Health S<;rv ices Research and Development. 
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Health Service and Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service, U, S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 



36-RH'2 IDENTIFICATION OF THE FACTORS EFFECTIVE IN THE DISCONTIN- 
UATION OF PARENTAL ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

If 

Inve$lig«IOr(s): Ann W, Shyne. Ph,D,, Director, Research Center; and Deborah Shapiro, 
D,S.W., Research Associate. Child Welfare League of America, 67 Irving Place. New York, 
New York J0003, 

Purpose: To identify, factors in services provided and in the family's life siiuaiion that are 
associated with discjjfntinuation of abusive or neglectful behavior on the part of parental 
figures. 

Subjects: Approximately 250 families served by protective service agencies in New York.Ohio^ 
Minnesota, and Colorado The agencies m the sample had receivr^d complaints of neglect or 
abuse in 1972, 

Methods: The data will be collected by inteflTewing parents* reading case records, and 
interviewing the sccial workers involved. Analysis will focus on association between famiiyand 
service variables and improvement or lack of it in parental adequacy. 
OurgtiotK May 1975-April 1977. ^ 

Cooperating grOi^{s): National, Center on Child Abuse and, Negbct* Office of Child 
Development, Office of Human Development. U. S. Department of Health, Education* and 
Welfare 



36-RH-3 COORDINATING COMMUNITY CONCERN FOR CHILD ABUSE/NEGLECT 

Invcstigator(s): Rand D Conger. M A,, Research Director. Panel for Family Living* IJI5 
South 4th Street, Tacoma, Washington 98405, Address correspondence to: College of 
Human Development, Penns>ivania State University, Universit> Park* Pennsylvania J6802, 
Purpose! To develop effective treatment and coordination services to reduce the incidence of^ 
child abuse and child neglect in Pierce County. Washington. 

Subjects: Over a 3-'>car period, between 300 and 500 clients will be served. To dale, the majority 
of those served (68) percent) are between ages 21 and 30(73 percent female'.27 percent male), 
rang^of ages extends f^om below 20(1 1 perccnt)to Over40(5 percent). A lmos>all clients are of 
low socEoeconomic status. 

Methods: No nontreatment control is available, therefore, each of the five treatment styles will 

be compared against the others using standard. ,^NOVA procedures. The data will be gathered 

through qucbttonnaire and behavioral measures* and goat attainment scaling vtill be employed. 

Regression anal>sis wilt be u^ed to compare background characteristtcs of successful and 

unsuccessful cases 

Duration; July 1974-May 1977 

Cooperating group,Js)^erkelcy Planning Associates 
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36-RH-4 IDENTfFICATiON AND DEFINITION OF FACTORS CAUSALLY 
ASSOCIATED Wl^H CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Invesligatorfs); Arlhur H. Green, M D., Cintcal Associate Professor. Division of Child and 
Adolescent Psychiatr>, Downstate Medical Center, Pavillion lU Room 208, New York State 
University. Brooklyn^ New York 1 1203. 

hirpose: To develop and teM measures designed to predict three factors associated with child 
abuse; and ^o te3>i the thrcc-facior theory with these measures. 

Subjects: 100 abusive mothers. 100 neglectful mothers, and 100 normal mothers, with children, 

ages 0 to 4. 

Methods: Each group of subjects will be tested with instruments designed to measure each of 
three factors involved in causing the maltreatment syndrome. The factors are abuse-prone 
personality, environmental stress, and chililiulnerability. Multivariate statistical procedures 
(discriminant analysis) will be employed to develop weighted scores for each of the predictor 
vactables. Scales used include the Holmes-Rahe Schedule of Recent Experience and Heifer's 
Survey on Bringing Up Children. Scales will also be developed to test for these factors in an 
urlan ghetto population. 
Duration; Jure 1975-May 197'. 

Cooperating group(sj; Bureau of Child Welfare, New York City;OfficeofChild Development* 
Office of Human Development, U, S. Department of Health, Education* and Welfare. 
Ptibltcations; Green, A, Games, R.; and Sandgrund, A. Child abuse. Pathological syndrome of 
family interaction. Ameru an Journal of Psychiatry. 1974* J3I, 882-886. 



36-RH-5 DEMONSTRATlbN CENTER FOR CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

1nvestlg&tor<s): Victor C Vaughan, III, M.D , Medical Director, Saint Christopher's Hospital 

for Children, 2600 North Lawrence Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19 133. 

Purpose: lo augment and expand services currently being offered to families in which child 

abubcor neglect has occurred, or to families at rtsk, through the development of lay therapists 

to be drawn from child care workers in ;he community. 

Subjects; Approximately 200 families per year: about 400 children. 

Methods: framed cr;jld care \vorkers will je employed to carry services to families involved in 

or at risk of defective parenting. The chnd care workers will be instructed in the needs of such 

families. Appropriate skiljs and insights going beyond basic principles of child care will be 

developed. Visits will be made to the homes; parent groups wiii be dc eloped; and the 

possibilities of such other services as lespite care will be explored. 

Duration; January 1975-,iune 1978 

Cooperatlnggroup(s): Child Care Trai iuig Program, Schoolof Social Administration* Temple 
University. 



36-RH-6 STUDY OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT AMONG LOW INCOME 
FAMILIES IN NEW JERSEY 

ln\estlg»tor(s): l.udwigOcismar. Ph D., Director, Research Center Graduate School of Social 
Work. Rutgtirs tJni\cn>Uy, New Briins\\tck. New Jersey 08903, and Bernard Horowitz. Ph.D.. 
Dirctitor oJ Research, DiviMon of Youth and Family Services, 1 South Montgomery Street, 
rrtinton. New Jersey 08625 
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Purport: To gain further knowledge about factors related to child abuse and neglect in a low 
income population group. 

Subjects: 800 recipient families, randomly selected from the ftlcs of the New Jersey Aid to 
Families of Dependent Children. 

Methods: Foul hundred child neglecting and 100 child abusing families will be compared with 
respect to various characteristics including family structure and functioning, childrearing 
knowledge^ attitudes and practices^ child and parental health, parental use of drugs and 
alCoholf and economic status. Multivariate statistical techniques will be used. 
Duratjon: July 1975-June 1977. ' 



36-RH-7 UCLA CHILD TRAUMA INTERVENTION PROJECT 

Investitfttoffs); Morris J. Paulson, Ph.D., Associate Professor in Residence, Onter for the 
Health Sciences^ Neuropsychiatric Institute^ University of California at Los Angeles^ 760 
Westwood Plaza, Los Angeles, California 90024. 

Puiposc: To determine the effect of secondary intervention in treating identified abusive 
parents referred from the Los Angeles County Department of Public Social Services (DPSS). 
Subjects; Parents and cardakers of abused, neglected, nialtreated^ or failure-to-thnvechildren. 
The children are 5 years and II months or younger. 

McHiods; The parents are assigend to one of three groups: <1) a group that receives 
psychotherapy atone^(2)agroup that receivespsychotherapy and child management trainings 
or <3) a group that acts as a control sroup receiving traditional DPSS casework^upervisfon. 
Findings: The great majority of identified abusive parents are amenable to psychotherapy. 
Group psychotherapy and£roup psychotherapy augmented by child management informatjon 
are procedures that make for more effettive rehabilitation. 
Dumtion: 1974*1980. 

Cooperating croup<s): Los Angeles County Department of Public Social Services. 
Publkttioits: ( I) Paulson, M. J. Earty intervention and treatment of child abuse. Psychiatric 
(pinion (in press). (2) Paulson, M. J. Child trauma intervention: A community response to 
Umi]y }no\tnce. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology. Fall l975(inpress).{3)Paulson*M.J,f/- 
al A discriminant function procedure for identifying abusive parents. Suicide (formerly U/e 
Threatening Behavior) 1975, 5(2)* 104-1 14. (4) Paulson, M. J. et al An MMPI Scale for 
identifying '^at risk" abusive parents. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology. 1975, IV( I ), 22-24. 
(5) Paulson^ M. J. et at The MMPI: \ descripitve measure of psychopathology in abusive 
parents. Journal of Clinical Psychologyy 1974, 30(3)- 387-390. {6) Paulson, M. J. Parents of 
battered children. IVestern Journal of Medicine. 1974, 120(4), 313- 



36-RK-8 PROJECT TODDLER: A PREVENTIVE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 
FOR VERY YOUNG CHILDREN 

Inve3ti|»tor{s): P. Susan Stephenson* M D., Associate Professor and Head, Division of Child 
Psychiatry, Univemty of British Columbia, 717 West lOth. Avenue, Vancouver* British 
Columbia* Canada V5Z tL6. 

Puipost: To demonstrate the effectiveness of early intervention in very young children by 
setting up a demonstration program which is related to lo * needs and uses preventive mental 
health techniques^ with very young children and their families. 

Subje. *: Boys and girts* ages I14 to3« from seriously disadvantaged families wherethe parents 
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were abusing and/or neglecting their children. 

Methods; A control group of children who weie not in the program is being compared with a ^ 
group of children who attended the demonstration project for a year or more, and another 
group of children who v^cre involved with the demonstration program for less than a year. The 
groups have been compared initially 2 years from the time of entiy in the pipject and will be 
compared again 5 years from the initiation of the program. At that time they will be in school 
and further material will be available. Tests of intellectualL functioning are used, along with 
parental attitude research inventory, behavior scales, and extensive data on famUy functioning. 
Findings; Children who were involved with the demonstration project for more than I year 
have a significant and uniformly positive increase in IQ ( 14 points) compared to the other two 
groups. Family funetioning is significantly improved in the l+-year group, whh heads of 
families leaving social assistance, taking up-grading, and obtaining permanent jobs. 
Dwntion; 1972-1978. 

Coopcrtting group(s); Vancouver Resources Board; Vancouver General Hospital. 
Publicttions: An interim report describing the demonstration program in detail is available 
from the investigator. 



36-RH-9 IDENTIFICATfON OF THE FACTORS EFFECTIVE IN THE DISCONTIN- 
UATION OF PARENTAL ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Investljttof(s): Deborah Shapiro, D.S.W., Research Associate, Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York, New York 10003. 

Purpose: To identify the factors in the services given and in the family's life situation that are 
associated with the discontinuation of abusive or neglectful behavior on the part of parental 
figures and the circumstances under which these factors arc and are not effective. 
Subjects; Approximately 250 families who were referred to six public protective service 
agencies in 1972-1973 because of alleged abuse or neglect of their children. 
Methods: This is a diagnostic-descriptive study, with data on the relationship between the 
independent and dependent variables obtained through interviews with, and review of case 
recordson, a sample of 250 families known for 2 to? years earlier tosix public protective service 
agencies! 

Dwntlon; May 1975-April 1977. 

Coopcrtting troup(s); Children's Bureau, Office of Child Development, Office of Human 

Development, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publicttions: A report will be published by the Child Welfare League of America late in 1977. 

36*RH<10 PRO'CHILD; A MODEL CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT.DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

Invc5tigttor<s): Julia Kanwit, M.S.W., Director; and Cynthia Ragan, M.S.W., Coordinator, 
Pro-Child Unit, Social Services Division. Arlington County Department of Human Resources, 
P. 0. Box 4310, Arlington, Virginia 22204. 

Purpose: To replace a traditional protective services unit with a comprehensive community 
oriented approach directed towp-'c! early diagnosis, evaluation, and treatment. 
Subjects: All children, ages 0 to 18, residing in Arlington County,Virginia, who arereferred for 
services due to an abuse^ neglect complaint Approximately 433 families and 900 children have 
been studied, ^ ^ - 
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McthlMts: The primary research design is based on the Berkeley Planning Associates' project* 
whic)i studies factors involving client impact, cost effectiveness, etc. for It demonstration 
projects. A Catholic University program is researching the parents' ability to nurture and 
pfbtc;ct their children and is companng protection service clients to family service clients. 
Duration: May 1974'May 1977. 

Cooperating Sroup(s): Catholic University of a mcrica; Berkeley Planning Associates; Office of 
Child Development. Office of Human Development* U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 



3 j-RH-11 FAMILY INTERACTION PATTERNS REUTED TO CHILD ABUSE AND 
. NEGLECT 

Inve$tigttor(s): Robert C. Burgess, Ph.D., Professor; and Rand D. Conger, M.A., Instructor, 
College of Human Development, Pennsylvania State University. S-l 10 Human Development 
Buildjng, University Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 

Purpose: To accurately describe the patterns of interaction in families who have experienced 
either problems ofchild abuse or child neglect; tocontrast these patterns with a group ofcontrol 
famiHes;and to examine a number of other factors,in order to explore the po&ibic eJectsthey 
may have on not only the incidences of abuse or neglect, but on the varying patterns of 
interaction that exist between types of families. 

Subjects: 75 families, eqi^rklly divided between abused neglect, and control groups with abused 
Or neglected children, ages 3 to 10. The families will consist of both themotherand father or 
mother and father substitutesandat least two children. Theage ranges of theadults in the home 
are variable. 

Methods: The research is aimed essentially at discovering the unique features of interaction 
which exist across the three family types. Families are selected cither thrcfugh child welfare 
agencies or by door-to-door interviewers. Once a family is selected, a series of four ap- 
pointments are scheduled. These appointments are approximately I to 114 hours long, and 
during these times, two observers systematically collect data on the interaction within 
families as they pa nicipat&in simple gamespr tasks. In addition to the observation materials^ 
data are collected using several questi^naire devices. The questionnaire instruments used 
include the Htrlfer; SchneiderSurveyoiv%ringingUpChildren,theHolmes/Matsuda Schedule 
* of Recent Experiences, the National Clearinghouseon Child Abuse Information -Short Forrn^ 
Standardized Child Development Test, and a questionnaire unique to this particular study 
which seeks to ascertain the perceptions of the parents toward their various children. Analysis 
of these data will mclude the use of standard multiple regression techniques. In addition 
to these procedures, an attempt will be made to ascertain the sequential probabilities that 
exist between varying behavior of individual family members. Finally, reciprocity between 
rates of behavior by individual family members will be analyzed in order to describe 
behanor exchange within thediffercnt family types. 
Dmntion: July 1975-July J978. 

Cuopemting sroup(s): Pennslyvania Sta^eJSurvey Research Laboratoryf Department of Public 
Welfare. State of Pennsylvania, Office of Child Development, Office of Human Dvvelopment, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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36-RH-12 AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF DEFINING AND CLASSIFYING CASES OF 
CHILD A8USE 

Investig«tor(s); Richard J. Geiles, Ph.D., Assisiam Professor, DeparimenE of Sociology, 
University of R4iode Island. Kingston, Rhode Island 02881^ 

Turpose; To learn how definitions of child abuse are formed, what factors are used by 
diagnosticians as indicators of abuse, and how these two items (definitions and classification 
schemes) are translated into treatment programs. 

Subjects; 500 physicians, 250 private social workers, 150 public social workers, ana 300 
elementary school principals and counselors^ all from Rhode Island. 
Methods; The investigator will examine definitions of child abuse and classiflcatory schemes 
employed by, three classes of diagnosticians likely to encounter child abuse; doctors* private 
soc x\ workers, and public school counselors. Six hundred and fifty questionnaires will be sent 
to these personnel throughout the state of Rhode Island, Follow-up interviews will be 

1 conducted -^ith those indicating experience with cases of suspected abuse. 

Findings: The interaction process between agencies and clients during the discovery and^^ 
investigation of cases of child abuse is not different from the processesand contingencies that 

' influence the interaction between community agencies and families in general. Agencies, far 

from being simply reactive social units* are active in terms of determining what problems they 
will and will not deal with. Agencies and their workers are influenced by their power position in 
the community, and their acts are constrained asa result of the professional-client relationship. 
All agencies develop an occupational shonhand by which they can more routinely and 
^ efficiently interact with their clients. The processes by which agencies define theirmandateand 
the processes which constrain agency-family interaction determine *what services will be 
provided, to whom, and how effectively. 
Duration: July 1975-June 1977. 

Cooperating frotip(s)r National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, Office of Child 
Development, Office of Human Development. U, S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Publications; ( I) Gelles. Richard J. The social construction of child abuse, /4ffi**nrflnyow/«fl/c/ 
« Orthopsychiatry. April 1975, 45* 363-371. (2) Gelles, Richard J, The violent home: A study of 

physical aggression betM^n husbands and wives, Beverly Hills, Sage Publications, Inc., 1974, 
(3) Gelles. Richard J, Child abuse as psychopathology: A sociological critique and 
reformulation, yimerican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, July 1973, 43, 61 Ih52I. 



36-RJ-1 FOLLOW UP OF FORMER RESIDENTS OF EVANSTON CHILDREN'S HOME 

* lnvestigator{s): Ann M Roischild, M,S, W., Study Director, Illinois Children s Home and Aid 
Society, 1122 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610, 

Purpose: To determine present whereabouts, functioning, and attitude toward experiences at 
the Evanston Children*s Home of those served in the agency*s intensive care facility. 
Subjects: 41 former residents, discharged from 1^52 to 1975, The sample is composed of both 
sexes and the subjects are now ages 21 to 38. 

Methods: After finding and eliciting willingness to participate of as many subjects as possible, a 
structured interview was held with each participant. In^erviewswere written up and used to rate 
current functioning and attitude toward experiences as resident^Kj^vailable information on 
nonrespondents will be compared with similar data for respondents. 
Duration: November l974-5ummcr 1976. 
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36-RJ-2 CHILDREN'S HOME AS THE ENVtRONMENT OF THE CHILDREN'S 
DEVELOPMENT 



Invesiigator(s); Mogens Kjaer Jensen, A.M./M.Sc, Research Associate, Danish National 
Institute of Social Research. Borgergade 28, DK-J300, Copenhagen Denmark. 
PurpcMzTo describe the institutions as the children perceive themi a^thereb> to elucidate 
the problem of placing mainly normally developed children in a children's home. 
Subjects; A number of institutions for boys and girls, ages 2 to 14. 
Methods: The data collecting process will be participant observation, supplemented by 
interviews with children and home personnel No particular control groups will be used* but 
part of the data will be compared with data of children living with their own family. 
Durttion; December 1974-January 1978. 



3S-RL-1 YOUNG CHILDREN IN BRIEF SEPARATION 

Investlgatoris): James Robertson. Soc. Sci. AAPSW; and Joyce Robertson, Psychologist. 
Senior Project Officers, Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. Tavistock Centre. 120 Belsize 
Lane. London NW3. England. 



Purpose; To study th^, influence of variables including age. Jevei of maturity and object 
constancy, previous parent-child relationship, and quality of substitute care on responses of 
young children to separation from the mother, and to illustrate optimal substitute care. 
Subjects: Five children, ages L5 to 2.5, healthy, loved, and never previously out of the mother's 
care^ 

Methods; The research'design involves nonstatistical naturalistic observations throughout the 
waking day. with checklists and tape and cine verite recordings. One child wqs observed 
throughout a 9^ay stay in a residential nursery where staff were kindly intentioned but did not 
provide substitute mothering orconsideration of individual needs. Four matched children were 
taken into a worker's home where avoidable stresses were eliminated and needs were met by one 
mothering person. 

Findings; Contrary to much of the literature, separationp^r^t does not caase acute stress and 
despair, but ratiier anxiety can be kept to a minimum and development allowed to continue. 
Data indicate that M/4-yearolds make a complete transfer to caretaker, while 2l4'year olds are 
more ambivalent. The institutionalized child shows evidence oftrauma and cumulative stresses 
after 6 yeai3. 



Duration: 1965-1976. 

Cooperittinggroup(s)! British National Health Service; Grant Foundation.; Inc.. New York. 



Rdblleations;(l) Robertson. J. and Robertson, J. Substitutemothering for the unaccompanied 
child. Nursing fimes, November 1973. (2) Robertson. J. and Robertson, J- Quality of 
substitute care as innuenceonseparation responses. yoMr/ifl/o/ftjMo^o/wflW 1972. 
16. 261-265. (3) Robertson. J^ and Robertson. J. Young children m brief scparatii>n. 
^ychoanaiytkai Study of the Child, 1971, 26. 264-315. This articledescribesa project wit hirf 
which the following films were made, (a) John. 17 months, for 9days in residential nursery, (b) 
Jane. 17 months, in foster care for 10 days, (c) Kate. 2years5 months, in foster care for 27 days 
(d) Thomas. 2 years 4 months, in foster care for 10 days, (e) Lucy. 21 months, in foster care for 
19 days. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 



CHRONICALLY SICK CHILDREN AND THEIR SOCIAL CONDITION 

InVf9tlgiitoH$): Helka Urponen, A.; and Tuomas Peltonen, Professor, Children's Hospital, 
f University of TurkUi 20520 Turku 52, Turku, Finland; and Hannu Vuori, Professor, 
Department of Community Health, University of Kuopio, Box 140, 70101 , Kuopio 10 Finland, 
Purpose: To investigate the prevalence rate of chronically sick children who are in out-hospital 
care in Finland; and to investigate their social conditions. 
Subjecis: 12,721 children, ages 0 to 15. 

Methods: Data were collected on children in domestic care with various kinds of chronic 
diseases through the reports of public health nurses. 

Ftndiiiis: The total prevalence in thecountry was 52.8 chronically sick children per 1,000 under 
16 years. The most common types of diseases were diseases of the sense organs (35 percent), 
con^nital diseases and malformations (23 percent), and allergic diseases (16 percent). 
Duration: 1971-1976. 



36*SA*2 MODEL DEVELOPMENTAL ASSESSMENT 

Invc9tJtiitor<$): Dennis C- Harper, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Pediatrics, 
University Hospital "School^ University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52242. 
Pttrpose: 'fo develop and test a variety of developmental assessment procedures; and to 
investigatethe relationship between early health screeningmeasuresand later health outcomes 
in children. ^ 

Subjects: Alt Title 19 children, ages 0 to 6, wh6 are examined at an early and periodic screening, 
diagnosis, and treatment (EPSDT) clinic conduaed by the Iowa State Services for Crippled 
Children personnel. 

Methods: Medical, developmental, behavioral, and &mily history data will becollected on all 
children screened at EPSDT clinics. Data are'currently being collected on the incidence, Xypcs, 
and severity of all hcah h problems. Following EPSDT examination, documentation of follow- 
up services is determined. Follow-up includes a determtnatiorv,of whether a referral has })een 
completed, in adduicn towhether the referral was, iii fact, appropriate. Children will be seen on 
a longitudinal basis for 3 years and medical, developmental, and behavioral data will be 
collected and reliabititV of the screening measures will be studied. The analysts will attempt to 
determine the eflftctency of a heahh screening program on the basis of itsability to adequately 
identify those heahh problems of pi rj5ik children in a nf?al state. The effectiveness of this health 
surveillance program will be determined not only by its yield rate» but also by its ability to 
pro vide follow*up services. A longitudinal investigation of approximately 400 children utilizing 
a repeated measurement design^will be done to attempt to examine a variety of developmental 
assessment procedures. The analysis will attempt to determine the reliability, validity* and 
interrelationship among the proposed screening measures. The data will De examined to 
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determine the most efficient predictors for a developmental screening procedure. 
^'^'^'^Tindings: Sixty-five percent of those youngsters screened between 0 and 6 years of age needed 
further medicaK developmental, or behavioral evaluations. Over 50 pe^ent of the child renhad 
one or more health problems. An 80 percent agreement with local diarnosticiansindicatesthat 
the current false positive rate is approximately 20 percent. ^ 
Durotion: September i974-August 1977. 



36-SD-1 SUDDEN UNEXPECTED DEATH IN INFANTS 

s 

lDVcsti{itor<s): Robert Steele* M.D.. Head. Department of Community Health and 
Epidemiology, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario* Canada. ^ 
Purpose: To further elucidate by epidemiologic methods thecause of sudden unexpected death 
in infants (S.U.D.), 

Subjects: Parents in southern Ontario whoseynfants have died suddenly. 
Methods: Infants who have died from pathologically established S.U.D. are matched with live 
controls by birthdateand location. The parents bfboth groups ofinfants are interviewed with a 
standard questionnaire, which involves queries on (I) dietar> ige$ and supplements of the 
mother during pregnancy and lactation, (2) history of the health and illnesses of the infant, (3) 
immunizations the infant received* (4) milk and other supplements the infant received, (5) 
eating and sleeping patterns of the infants, and (6) putdoor exposure of the mother during 
pregnancy and lactation. The S.U.D. parents were also asked about the circumstances 
. :>urrounding the death of the infant. 
Durition: Apriri974-June 1976. 

CoopefAting group(s): Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto^ Ontario^ Canada. 



36-SD-2 EVALUATION OF PRENATAL CARE AND PREGNANCY OUTCOME V 

Investigitor(s): George Tokuhata* DrP*H., Ph.D., Director; Virginia Colflesh, Project 
Coordinator; Martha Smith. Research Associate; Edward Digon, Chief Statistician; and Linda 
Mann. Statistician^ Bureau of Program Evaluation^ Pennsylvania Department of Healtli.P. 0. 
Box 90, Room 725* Harrisburg* Pennsylvania 17120; and Charles A. Rohrabaugh* M*D., 
Director^ Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology* Harrisburg Polyclinic Hospital* 2601 
North 3rd Street* Harrisburg, Pennsylvania I7J05. 

Purpose; Jo identify overall distribution patterns of prenatal care within a total crqss-sectional 
populaticn; to determine how physician characteristics, previous medical history.and index 
pregnancy status are related to the practice of prenatal care; to evaluate the influence of 
prenatal care upon certain selected measures of pregnancy outcome and assess the role of 
intervenirig variables; to perform analyses of the need-demand-sup pty of prenatal care; and to 
delineate unmet needs and problems as expressed by consumers for improvement of content ^ 
and method of delivery of prenatal care by both private and governmental providers. 
Subject^; A combined cohort of approximately 6,000 deliveries will be studied* including 100 
stillbirths. 

Methods; This is a retrospective cohort study of all resident pregifancies reported during a 2- 
year period in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, Basically five different methods of analysis will 
be used, each related to the five major objectives stated under the purpose. Descriptive analysis 
of vanables\vill be used to determine distribution patterns in the whole county, and association 
analysis will be used to determine relationships between identified variables. A controlled 
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analysis of the prenatal care-pregnancy outcome relationship will be done, inchidingthe use of 
relative risk analysis and multiple regression and correlation. A nced-supply-demand analysis 
win be done in terms of numerical and spatial distribution, and an.analysi& of unmet needs 
and problems wilt be used to ana^ze and summarize the content. . 
Duration; Ju^ 1974-June 1977. u* ' * ^ ^ 

Coopentiof {roiip(s>: Harrisburg Hospital; Community General Osteopathic Hospital; 
Milton S. Hershey McdicaJ Center, Pennsylvania Stote University College of Medicine; Holy 
Spirit HospjtaJ.^ j 

PtiblicitioiK: Interim reports are available from the Bureau of Program Evaluation, 
Pennsylvania Department of HcaJth. 



36-SD 3 APPLICATION OF ALPHA-FETO PROTEIN (AFP) TO PRENATAL CARE 

Investi8«tor(s):f[/Lorrin Lau, M-D,. M.P.H,, Johns Hopkins UniversitySchool of Medicine, 
Biophysics 205 A, 725 North Wolfe Street, Battimcfte, Maryland 21205. 
Purpose: To appTy alpha-f(ftoprotein (AFP) testing on a routine basis tt) prenataJ care in an 
entire obstetrical population and to compare the effects of having the results of AFP tests 
against not having the results of AFP test^in terms of changes in obstetrical management and 
pregnancy outcome; and to compare three simpJe tests and a radio immtmoassay in terms of 
clinicaJ usefulness.^ the availabiJity of results, and rcIiabiJity (accuracy, sensitivity f<^, cJinical 
purposes, and precision). 

Subjects: AJJ prenataJ patients using the Johns Hopkins Hospital Clinic. 
Methods: A total of 2,000 patients over I ^ to 2 years will be distributed by a computer printout 
of randomized numbers into a control group in which results are not reported and a\est group 
In which the results are reported either for the simple tests or the radioimmunoassay. « ^ 
Duration: January J975-continuing. 

Cooperatint sroup($): MaternaJ and ChiJd Health Service, Health. Services Administration, 
PubJic Health Service, U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



36-SD 4 "THE PEDIATRICJAN/PSYCHOLOGlST PARTIJERSHIP 

Investigitor($):'Rose Zetigs, Ed,D,, ClimcaJ PsychoJogist; and Mendel ZeJtgs, M,D,, 
Pediatrician, 14256 Ventura Boulevard, Shern^n^Oaks,^ California 9J423. 
Purpose: To report the benefits jderived from the association of a pediatrician and a 
psychologist in the saipe oHjce, for the purpose of treating the whoJc child as a person whohas 
both medical and psychological needs. ' 

Subjects; AJJ Parents and children who come for both medical and psychoJogtcal care to an 
ofTfice where a pediatrician^j^i^vate practice and a psychologist are associated. 
Methods: Both the pedia^^ianVand psychoJogist seethcchiJd and his parents and confer with 
^ each other Jhey aJI kno\™ach other and aie available to each other for help and Advice, The 

psychologist jieJps the pedstrician by being easily availabfe to deal with everyday probJcms, 
emergenciejEfand veryserious medical problems that contribute to emotioqal disturbances. The 
psychotogis^also sees patients of her own. The pediatrician confers with her when needed. 
F^din{s: Such an association contributes to tJie growth of patients and professionals, and 
creates acJimate of trust and helpfulness. The report(see Publications below) is illustrated ^v^h 
case histories of children facing divorce, sudden infant death syndrome* and a mother dying. 
Duration; 1956-continuing, \ 
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Publicttions: Ze^s, Rose. Ii)c^<li^tnCian/ psychologist partnership. Feelings and Their 
^ ^ Medical Significance* January-FeBtuary 1976, 18(1). (Published by Ross Publications^ oss 
Laboratories", Columbus, Ohio 43216.) 
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36'SG'1 STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 
AND A RIGHT TO EDUCATION LAW 



. ; - 

V Invest is«tor(s); Helen Reinherz^ScD., Professor, School of Social Work, SimmonsCollege, 
51 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 021 16. 
^ ' Purpose: to analyze the impact on communication, referrals, and delivery of meutaljjfiatth 
servic^ to special ij||^s children by a new law mandating screening and service responsibility of 
^ local school^ 

Subjects: 24 indi^uals from six representative communities: eight official liaisons to schools 
or^ntal heaitft workers in each locality, six dire2:tors of special education programs in each 
. locafe, six parents of handicapped children designated by the Parent Advocacy Ol-pup lo 
monitor ^piemet^ation of the program, at d four individuals with major roles in pav^S^e of 
law and monitoring. i 
Methods: The'subjtcts selected special needs children {defined by law as physically, 
eniotio6al1y> learning, or otherwise handicapped) who required some adaptation of program 
and/or treatment to benefit from public education. The design of the study involved an 
exploratory sittvjey of the first 6*months. Subjects participated in structured, standardized 
interviews, which tapped ^rceptions of ci^anges seen by each group of respondents as well as 
^ Assessment of facilitators ^nd barriers to implementation. The views of each group were sought 

to allow for contrast of experience as well as similarities. The standardized interviews were 
* treated by content analysis. This study will be replicated in 1976 to assess changes during the 
second year. ^ ' 

Findings: The law has resulted in considerable mainstKeaming of children with special tieecfs. 
However, the formalization of conimunicat:onand lack ofclarityoftheregulations have led to 
some conflict. Results will be fed back to mental health^;id education systems^. 
Durttion; January 1975-June 1976. ^ 
' Coo^nxing group(s);-Massachusetts Departrijent of Mental Health. 



36'Sii 1 CHILDHOOD LEAD PO^ >0N1NG PROJECT ^ 

lnvestijjAtor(s): J. Julian Cnis<J1m, Jr., M.D., Associate Professor of Pediatrics, School of 
Medicine. Johns Hopkins University; and Associate Chief Pediatrician, Department of 
Pediatrics, Baltimore City Hospitals, 4940 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Marylancf 21224. 
Purpose: ^To evaluate the .reliability and cost effectiveness of the measttrcni^ent of 
protoporph^ri9,in blood (^IB)^ a primary method forscreeningpreschoolchildrenat risk for 
lead poisonmg. 

Subjects: 155 girls and boys, ages Uo 5. , ^ 

Methods: The subjects' blood will be analyzed for blood lead and erythrocyte protoporphyrin. 
Three .methods will be used to Gctermine erythrocyte protoporphyrin: the acidified acetone 
method, FEP method, and direct zinc protoporphyrin method. Results will be analyzed 
accordmgto multivariate regression analysts in order to determine at what level lead absorption 
deviation from the normal occurs. 

Findings: Erythrocyte protoporphyrin measurements serve as an integrator of long-term 
O 144 \ ' 
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absorption, are more stable than blood lead values as obtained in children, but also show 
responsiveness to changes in exposure and responses to therapy. 
Duntion: July 1973-conttnu:ng. 

Cooperating sroup($): Bahimore City Health Dcpanment; John F. Kennedy Institiite. 
Publications: 0) Chisolm* J. J.^ and Brown, '"D. H. Micro-scale photdfluorometrtc 
determination of "free erythrocyte porphyrin*" (protoporphyrin IX). Cl'mcal Chemistry* 1975, 
21(11), l669-l6S2.(2)Chisolm, J. J.; Barrett, M. B.;and Mellits, E. D. Dose-effect and dose* 
response reiatiomhips for lead in children. Journal of Pediatrics, December 1975, 87, 1 152- 
ll60.(3)Chtsc!iu«J. J.; Melius, E. D.;and Barrett, M. B. Interrelationships among blood lead 
concentration, quantitative daily ALA-U and urinary lead output following calcium EDTA. In 
G. r Nordberg (Ed.), Task Z^oup on mental toxicity: Effects and dose-resporise rehtionships 
of toxic metals. Amsterdam, The Netherlands: Elsevier Publishing Co.* 1975. 
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Aberdeen University* Aberdeen, Scotland* 
United Kingdom. Centre for SociaJ 

Studies. ^ 36-GE-3 

, American Institutes for K^arcli* PaJo 

Aho* California. Development Systems 

Program. 36-OB-l 
American Institutes for Research* Palo 

AUo, California. Geneva Office. 36-LC-l 
.Americaninstitutes for Research* 

Washington* D.C. 36-PC-t 
Andrews University, Berrien Springs* 

Michigan. Institutional Research. 36-OE-2 
Arizona University, Tucson. School of 

Medicine* Departm^pt of Pediatrics. . 

36-GD-l 

Arlington County Department of Human 
Resources* Arlington* Virginia. Social 
Services Division. 36-RH-IO 

Aston University, Birmingham* England. 
Sociology Group. 36-NB-2 

Auburn University* Auburn* Alabama. 
Department of Nutrition and Foods. 

36-CE-l 

Baltimore City Hospitals, Maryland. 
Department of Pediatrics. 36-SH-! 

Baltimore County Board of Education* 
Towson^ Mr^ryland. Balto County Public 
Schools* Office of Research; Office of 
Reading Services. , 36*PB-I 

Bangkok Institute for Chi}d Study* Bangkok, 
Thailand. 36-EB-l* 36-FA-K 36-KA-l 

Baylor College of Medicine, Houston* 
Texas.'Department of Psychiatry. 36-CG-2 

behavioral Research Institute, Boulder* 
\ Colorado. 36-KD-2 

Boston College* Chestnut Hill* 
Massachusetts. Law School. ' 3o 2 

Brtelte School* Brtelle^ New Jersey. 
Academically Talented Program. 36-IA-t 

British Columbia University, Vancouver* 
British Columbia* Canada. Department 
oi Psychology. 36-DB-2 

British Columbia University* Vancouver* 
British Columbia, Canada. Department 
of Special Education. 36-DH-6 

British Columbia University* Vancouver* 
British Columbia* Canada. Division of 
Child Psychiatry. 36-RH-8 



iryn Mawr College* ^Bryn Mawr* 
Pennsylvania. Department of 
Psychok j^y. 



36-DH-l 



Calgary University, Calgary* Alberta* 
Canada. Department of Educational 
Psychology. 36-FA-4, 36-MB-2 

California State University, Fresno. 
Department of Psychology. 36-DH-5 

Callforliia Uhiverstty, Berkeley 
Department^of Psychology. 36-DH-3 

California University* Berkeley. 
Institute of Human Development. 36-^A-4 

California University* Berkeley. \ 
International Population and Urban 

- Research. 36-LC-2 

Calitornia University, Berkeley. 
School of Public Health. 36-AA-3 

California University^ Los Angeles. 
. Department of Psychology. 36-JI-l 

California University, Los Angeles. 
Neuropsychiatric Institute. 36-Ji-2 

California Univeistty, Los Angeles. 
Neuropsychiatric Institute* Center for 
Health Sciences. 36-RH-7 

California University, I os Angeles. 
School of Medicine* Child Psychiatry- 
Mental Retardation Program. 36-JF-I 

California University, Riverside. ^ 
Department of Sociology. 36-OlC-I 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids* Michigan. 

3e-PB-4 

Camarillo State Hospital* Camarillo* 
California. Children's Treatment Center* 
Children's Learning Laboratory. 36-JI-l 

Case Western Reserve Univiersity* 
Cleveland* Ohio. School of Medicine* 

36-AA-7 

Ceu\rr for Creative Leadership* 

Greensboro, North Carolina. 36-PB-4 
Center for the Study of Public Policy* 

Cambridge* Massachusetts. 36-LC'3 
Central Washington State College^ 

Ellensbur^. Department of Psychology. 36-lAO 
Child Wetiare League of America* Inc.* 

New Yorlc. New York. 36^RD-2, 36-RH'9 
Child Welfare League of America* Inc.* 

New York* New York. Research 

Center. 16-RH'2 
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Children's Hospital Medical center, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Division of 
Neurophysiology and Seizure Unit> 36-BA-3 

Children's Hospital Met^,ical Center* 
Oakland, California, Child Development 
Center. 36-MB-l 

Cnildrcn's Hospital Of Philadclpliia, 
Pcnnsylvi^nia. Krogman Growth Center. 

36-FC-3 

Chinese University, Hong Kong. 36'NB-2 
Cincinnati Univefsity, Ohio, College of 

Education, Department of Special 

Education and School Psychology. 36'GE-7 
Colorado University, Boulder. Institute 

for Behavioral Genetics. 36-PB-2 
Colorado University, Boulder Institute 

for Behavioral Genetics; Department 

of Psychology. 36-PA-I 
Colorado University, Denver. Medical 

Center, Department of Psychiatry. 

36-DB-3 

Columbia University. New York, New 
York. School of Social Work. 36-NG-2 

Connecticut University, Farmington. 
School of Dental Medicine, Health 
Center, Department of Behavioral 
Sciences and Community Health. 36-CF-3 

Connecticut University, Storrs. Depart- 
ment of Biobehavioral Sciences. 36-LA-I 

Danish National Institute of Social 

Research, Copenhagen, Psnmark. 

36-OA-l, 36-OG-!, 36-RJ-2 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 

Hampshire> Medical School, Depart- 

mt.it of Psychiatry> 36-FD'^l 
Day Care Association of Metropolitan 

O; lias, texas. 36-ED-l 
Ltnver University, Colorado. Denver 

Research Institute. Center for Social 

Research and Development. 36-RA-I 
Des Moinea Child Guidance Center, 

Iowa. \ 36-QD-l 
Durham Univifrsity, Durham, England 

Department V)f Socioli>gy. 36-NB-2 
I ' ' 

Eastman Dental Center, **.ochester, Nevv 
York. Department of Caries Research. 36-CF-6 

Education Comi;tibsion of the Siaies> 
Denver, Colorado. 36-AA-IO 

Far West Laboratory for Educational 
R<?search and Development, San 



hrancisco, California. 



36-OB-4 



Fds Research Iiistitute for the Study of 
Human Development, Yellow Springs* 
Ohio. 36-AA-l 

Florida Universny> Gainesville. 
Institute for Development of Human 
Resources. 36-OJ-l 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
Office of Demographic Studies. 36-GA-l 

George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C> School of Medicine, Center 
for Family Research> 36-LA-3 

Georgia University,' Athens. Mathemagenic 
Activities Program, Follow Through^ 36-OA-2 

Harrisburg Polyclinic Hospital, 

Pennsylvania. Department of 

Obstetrics and Gynecology. 36-SD-2 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. Graduate School of 

Education* Laboratory of Human 
^ Development. 36-AA-I5 
41ewitt Research Center, Berrien 

Springs, Michigan. 36-E>C-l 
Hospital for Sick Children, London, 

England. 36-GF-I 
Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto, 

Ontario," Canada. Research Institute. 36-CF-2 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Center for the Study of Handicapped 

Children and Youth. 36-CH-l. 36-CH-2 

Illinois Children's Home and Ai^l 

Society, Chicago. 36-RJ-l 
Illinois University, Chicago. Medical 

Center, Center for Craniofacial 

Anomalies. 36-AA'9 
Illinois University, Urba^a -Champaign. 

Department of Educational Psychology. ' 

36-FE-2 

Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Department of Sociology. 36-FA-6 
Indiafia Uriiversity, Bloomington. 

Division of Optometry, 36-CC-1 

Indiana University, Indianaj^olis. M^iical 
School; Fortune Fry Rcseai-cb Labora- 
tories of the Indianapolis Center for 
Advanced Research. 36*GB-2 

Institute for Behavioral Research. 
Silver Spring, Maryland. Cenicr for 
Education and Training> 36-OF-l 

Iowa Department of Social Services, 
Des Moines> Division of Community 
Services. 36-RE-2 
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owa University. Iowa City. College of 
Nursing. 36-EF-2 

owa University. Iowa City. University 
Hospital School. Department of 
Pediatrics. 36'^SA-2 

fohns Hopkins University. Baltimore. 

Maryland. Department of 

Psychology. 36-IA-2 
Johns^Hopkins University. Baltimore. 

Maryland. School of 

Medicine. 36-SD-3. 36-SH-l 

Kaiser Foundation Hospital, Oakland. 

California. Department of Pediatncs; 

Department of Obstetrics and 

Gynecology. 36-AA-3 
Kansas University. Lawrence. 

Department of Psychology. 36-DB-l 
Kentucky University. Lexington. 

Department of Sociology. 36-OH-l 
Kuopio University, Kuopio. Finland. 

Department of Community Health. 36-SA-l 

Loma Linda University. Lonia Linda. 

California. School of Medicine. 36-DC-l 
Long Island Research Institute. 

Central Islip. New York. 36-JE.3 
Louisiana State University. Baton Rouge. 

Department of Psychobgy. 36-JE-2 
Louisiana State University New 

Orleans. Medical Schcv - 36-JE''2 
Louisville University. Louisville. 

Kentucky. Department of 

Psychology. 36-OG-2 
Loyola University, New Orleans. 

Louisiana. Women's Program. 36-JE-2 
Lund University. Lund. Swedcnn 

Institute of Education. 36-DH -2 

McMaster University.^ Hamilton. Ontario. 
Canada. Medical Centre. Department 
of Psychiatry. 36-KD-l 

Mancliestcr Dnfversity. Manchester. 
England. Hester Adrian Research Centre. 

36-HC-l. 36-HG L 36 HH-1, 36-HH-2 

Marquette University. Milwaukee. Depart- 
ment of Psychology. 36-FE-3. 36-FE-4 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. Department of Nutrition 
and Food Science. 36-BA-7 



Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Cambridge. Research Laboratory of 

Electronics. Speech Communication 

Group. 36-AA-U 
Massachusetts- University. Amhera. 

School of Education. Laboratory of 

Psychometric and Evaluaiive 

Research. ^, 36-OG-4 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia. Department of Graduate 

Psychiatry. 36-DB-5 
Medical Research Council. Cambridge. 

England. Applied Psychology Unit. 36-PB-3 
Meharry Medical College. Nashville. 

Tennessee. Community Mental Health 

Center. 36-NA-2 
Metera B'^bies Centre, Athens. 

Greece. 36-LH-i 
Miami University. Coral Cables. Florida. 

Speech and Hearing Clinic; Department 

of Psychology. 36-MC-l 
Michael Reese Hospital. Chicago. 

Illinois. 36-BA-4 
Michael Reese Hospital. Chicago. 

Illinois. Department of 

Psychiatry. 36-EB-2 
Michigan State Department of Social 

Services, Lansing. Division of Day 

Care Licensing. ' 36-RF-2 
Michigan State Department of Social 

Services, Lansing. Social Services 

Evaluation and Analysis 

Division. 36-KQ-l, 36-KR-l 

Michigan State University. East Lansing. 

College of Human Ecology. 36-LA-7 
Michigan State University. Ea^t Lansing. 

Department of Communication. 36-f D-3 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor. 

Institute for Social Research. 36-EC^2j, 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor. 

institute for Social Research. 

Center for Political Studies. 36-fJC-l. 
Minnesota University. Minneapolis. 

Institute of Child Development. 

36-DF-2. 36-FE-2 
Mississippi St^te University^ Mississippi 

State. Mississippi. Bureau of 

Educational Research. 36-OB-3 
Montreal Children's Hospital. Montreal. 

Quebec. Canada. 36-JC-l 
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National Academy of Sciences. Washington, 

D.C. National Research Council, 

As^^embly o^ Life Sciences, Division 

of Medical Sciences. 36<iB-3 
National Cancer Institute, Bethesda. 

Maryland. Pediatric Oncology 

Branch. 36-GE-4 
National Center tor Lealth Statistics 

(DREW), Washington, D.C 36-AA-7 
National Children's Bureau, London, 

England. 36-AA-20, 36-RB-l 

National Iraitute of Child^Health and ^ 

Human Development (DHEW), 

Bethesda, Maryland. 36-AA-7 
National Institute of Mental Health 

(DREW), Bethesda, Maryland. Adult 

Psychiatry Branch, Section on Twin 

and Sibling Studies. 36-AA-12 
National Institute of Mer^^i Health 

(DHEW). Bethesda. Maryland. Child 

Research Branch. 36-JA-I 
National Institute of Neurological and 

Ccmn micative Disorders and Stroke 

(DHEW), Bethesda, Maryland. 36-AA-ll 
National Institutes of Health (DHEW), 

Bethesda, Maryland. National Institute 

of Mental Health, Laboratory of 

Developmental Psychology. 36-LA^ 
National Youth Alternatives Project. 

Washington. D C. 36-KH-l 
Nebraska University, Lincoln. 

Psychology Department. 36-EC-3 
Nevada Mental Health Institute. Reno. 

Department of Psychology. 36-H.l-l 
New Orleans University. Louisiana. 

Department of Psychology 36-JE-2 
New York State University, Brooklyn. 

Downstate Mcaical Center, Department 

of Pediatrics. 36-Cr-l 
New York State University, Brooklyn. 

Downstate Medical Center. Division of 

Child ?nd Adolescent Psychiatry. 36-RH-4 
New York State Universltyf Brooklyn. 
^ Downstate Medical Center. Unit of 

Growth and Metabolism, 36*CF^ 
New York State University. Buffalo. 

Department of Psychiatry: Department 

of Anthropology, 36-JF-3 
New York State IJn " ersity C ollege. New 

Palt/, Child Stuoy Center Campus 

School. 36-OEI 



New York State University, Purchase. 

Department of Psychology. 36-DA-l 
New York University, New York. 

Medical Center, Department of 

Psychiatry, Children's Psychopharma- 

cology Unit; Department of 

Medicine. 36-JF-2 
New York University, New York. 

MeCiCal Center, Learning Disorders 

Unit. 36*QF-2 
New York University, New York. 

School of Educationf Deafness 

Rehabilitation Research and Training 

Center. 36-CE-l, 36-GE-2 

North Carolina Central University. 

Durham. Department of Special 
^ Education. 36-HC-2 
North Carolina University,' Chapel Hill. 

Frank Porter Graham Child 

De^velopmcnt Center. 36-QE-2 
North Carolina University^ Chapel HilL 

School ofTublic Health, Department 

of Biostati- :ics. 36-LC-4 
North Carolina University, Greensboro. 

Department of Child Development 

and Family Relations. 36-RF-l 
North Richmond Community Mental 

Health Center, Staten Island, New 

York. 36-BA-l 
Nova Scotia Hearing and Speech Clinic, 

Halifax. Nova Scotia. Canada. 36-CC-2 

Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Sctiooi of Home Oconomics, Family 

Relations and Muman Development. 36-EA-l 
Oklahoma State University, Stillu^ater. 

Department of Home Economics 

Education. 36-OB-2 
Oregon University, Portland. Health 

Sciences Center. Department of 

Biostatistics. 36-CF-5 
Oregon University, Portland Health 

Sciences Center. School of Dentistry, 

Child Study Center, 



Panel for Family living. Tacoma. 

Washington. 
Pennsylvania Department of Health. 

Harrishurg. Bureau of Program 

Evaluation. 
Pennsylvania State University, Unive 

College of Human Development. 



36-AA^ 



36-RH 3 



36-SD-2 
,11 y Park. 
36-RH-II 
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Pennsylvania Siate University, University 

Park, Department of Speech 

Pathology, 36-CH-L 36-CH-2 

Pennsylvania University, Philadelphia, 

Department of Anthropology, 36-NG-3 
Philadelphia School District, 

Pennsylvania. 36-DD-l 
Pittsburgh jChild Guidance Center, 

Pennsylvania, 36-JH-l 
Pittsburgh' University, Pennsylvania, 

Cleft Palate Center. ^6^8-1 
Pittsburgh University, Pennsylvania, 

Learning Research and Development 

Center, 36<;E-i 
Princeton University, New Jersey, 

Department of Psychology, 36-FD-2 
Purdue University, w-^est Lafayette, 

Indiana, Department of Physical 

Education for Wcnen, 36-CG-l, 36-OD-I 

Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, 
Cftnada. Department of Community 
Health and Epidemiology. 36-SD-l 

Radcliffe Institute, Cambridge, 

Massachusetts, 36-FA-2 
Reiss-Davis Child Study Center, Los 

Angplcs, California, 36-AA-I7 
Rhode Island College, Providence, 

Department of Sociology. 36-RC-l 
Rhode Island University, Kingston, 

Department of Sociology, ^t-KH-M 
Rochester University. New York. 

Department of Psychology; Primary 

Mental Health Projea. 36-AA-13 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York, New 

York, Pediatric Service, 36-GE-5 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 

New York. 36-LA-4 
Rutgers Medical School, Piscaiaway, 

New Jersey. College of Medrcmc and 

Dentistry of Ntw Jersey, Departtncnt 

of Psychiatry. 36-GE-6 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey. Graduate School of Social 

WorH, Research Center. 36 RH-6 

St. Christopher's Hospital for Children, 
Philadelphia* Pennsylvania. 36-RH-5 

St. Thomas's Hospital, London, England. 
Medical School, Department of 
Community Medicine. 36-FC-2 
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St, Thomas's Hospital* London, England. - 

School of Medicine, Department of 

Clinical Epidemiology and Social 

Medicine, 36-AA-18 
San Diego State University, California, 

Department of Speech Pathology, 

Audiology, and Deaf Education, 36-QH-l 
Sati Francisco General Hospital, 

California. Mental Health Services 

for Children, Division of Outpatient 

and Community Services, / 36-JE-I 

Santa Qara University, Santa Clara, 

California, Department of 

Sociology! 36-NG-l 
Simmons College, Boston* Massachusetts, 

School of Social Work, 36-SG-l^ 
Sonoma State Hospital, Eldridge, 

California, Office of Program 

Review, 36-HB-l 
Southeast Louisiana Hospital, ^ 

Mandeville, Louisiana, Child 

Development Center. 36-J,E-2 
Southern Mississippi University, , 

Hattiesburg, Bureau of Educational , 

Research. 36-OB-5 
Stanford University, Stanford, California: \ 

Department of Education, 36-OA.-4 
Stanford Un,iversity, Stanford, California, 

Department of Linguistics, 36-DH-4 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

School of Medicine, 36-BA-5 
Staten Island Children's Community 

Mental Heahh Center, New York, 36-BA-l 
Stockholm School of Education, Stockholm* 

Sweden, Dcpanment of Education and 

Psychology, 36-8A-6, 36-EC-l 

Stockholm University, Stockholm, 

Sweden. Psychology Department, 36-EF-l 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, ' 

Pennsylvania, Department of 

Psychology, 36-DB-2 
Syracuse University, New York. Institute 

for Community Development. 36-JC-2 

Tampere University^ Tampere, Finland, 

Department of Pttblic H<:aUh 

Sciences, 36-JH-2 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, 

London, England, 36-RL-l 
Tennessee IJriivcrsity, Knoxvillc. Bureau 

of Educational Research and 

Services. 36-NB-I 
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Tennessee University, Knoxvillc. College 

^>f Home Economics, Nutrition and - 

Food Systems Administration, 

Oepartment of Food Science. 36'CE-2 
Tennessee University, Knoxvijte. 

Colleges of Home Economics and 

Education, Human Development 

Laboratories. 
Texas Tech University*^ Lubbock. Child 
. Development and Family Studies. 36-LA-2 
Texas University, Dallas. Medical School, 

Department of Psychology. 36-ED-l 
Texas University, San Antonio. 

Department of Early Childhood 

Educatioa 

36-DB^, 36-EC^, 36-FA-5< 36-OG-3 
Toronto University, Toronto, Ontario, 

Canada. Institute of Child Study. 36-PB-5 
Turku University^ Turku* Finland. 

Children's Hospital. 36-SA-l 

Union College, Schenectady, New York. 

Character Research Project. 36-AA-8 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

Hyattsville, Maryland. Consumer and 

Food Economics Institute, Agricultural 

Research Service. 36-AA-2 
University College of Swansea, 

Smnsea, Glamorgan, United Kingdom. 

Department of Education. 36-NA-l 
Utah University^ Salt Lake City. 

Educational Psychology Department. 36-FA-3 



Washington University, Seattle. Maternal 

and Child Nursing; Psychiatry and 

Behavioral Sciences. 36-RH-l 
Welfare Research, Inc., Albany, New 

York. 36-RD-l, 36-RD-3, 36-RE-l 

Western Ontario University^ London^ 

Ontario, Canada. Faculty of 

Physical Education. 36-BA-2. 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 

Carolina. School of Home 

Economics. 36-RF-l 
Wisconsin JUniversity, Madison. 

Department of Educational 

Psychology. 36-DE-l 
Wisconsin University, Madison. Research 

and Guidance Laboratory. 36-AA*l9 
Wisconsin University, Milwaukee. 

School of Business 

Administration. 36-FE-3t 36-FE-4 

Wisconsin University, Milwaukee. School 
of Social Welfare. Institute of 
Family Development. 36*LA-5 

Yale University, New Hav?n, 

Connecticut. Department of 

Psychology. 36.0A-3, 36-OA-5 

Yeshiva University, Bronx* New 

York. Albert Einstein College 

of Medicine. 36-AA-5 
York University, Downsview, Ontario* 

Canada. Psychology Department. 36-EF-l 



Vanderbilt University* Nashville, 

Tennessee. Department of 

Psychology. 36- A A -1 6 

Villanova University, Villanova, 

Pennsylvania. Department of 

Education. 36-DF-l 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 

University, Blacksburg. Department of 

Family Development. 36-FB-l 

Washington University, Seattle. Child 

Development and Mental Retardation 
- Center- 36-HG-2 
Washington University, Seattle. 

Department of Psychiatry and 

Behavioral Science. 36-FC-l 
Washington University, Seattle. 

Maternal and Child Nursing. 36-CA-l 
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Electroencephalogram 36-DB-3 
Emotionally disturbed children 

36-AA-17, 36-EB-2, 36-JA-L 36'JC-K 
36-JC-2. 36-JE-l, 36-JF-I, 36-JF'2, 
■ 36-JH-l, 36-Jl-l, 36-JI-l 36-QD*I, 
36-SD-4 

Enijlish children 36-AA-I8, 36'AA-20, 

36-FC-2. 36'Hr-l, 36-HG-L 36-HH-U 



36-HH-2, 36-NC-L 36-OA-3, 36-PB-3 
Environmental factors 36-AA-I5, 36-CA-L 

36-CE-2, 36-CF-6, 36-FA-2, 36-LA-2, 

36-MB-2. 16-NA-2, 36-OG-*, 36-RH-*, 

36-RJ-2 
Eskimo children 36-BA-2 
Ethnic factors 36-NG-2, 36-OK-l 

See also specific groups. 
Exceptional children. See specitic types. 



Facial dysplasia 36-CF-2 
Family 

adoption 36-RD-2, 36-RE-l 

advice centers 36-R B-l 

alcoholic mothers ^6-FC-l 

asthmatic children 36-GF-l 

child abuse 36-RH-i; 36-RH-2, 36-RH-3, 
36-RHA 36-RH-5, 36-RH-6, 36-RH-7, 
36-RH-5, 36-RH-9, 36-RH-iO, 36-RH-I 
36-RH-I 2 

childrearing36"AA'^l5, 36-MC-U 36-MC-2, 

36-NG-l 
clothing budget 36-AA-2 
correlates of malnutrition 36-AA-18 
day care 36-RF-l, 36-RF-2 
defective parenting 36-RH-5 
discipline 36-DB-5 
environment 36-AA-I5 
functioning 36-RH-8 
genetic transfer 

of reading ability 36-PB-2 
history data 36-SA-2 
home 

environment 36-IA-3 

learning 36-LA-2, 36-LA-7, 36-NB-l, 

. 36-OA-5 
impact of 

chronically ill children 36'LG-I 

mentally retarded children 36-LG-l 
interaction patterns 36-RH-H 
lifestyle 36-DC-l, 36-LC-2 
nvaternal f 

caretaking 36-BA-7 

correlates of neonqltal behavior 36-AA-5 
employment 36-L<jr-3 
-infant attachment 36*BA^, 36-LH'l 
-infant interaction 36'DH'5, 36-JE-l, 

36-LA-6, 36-M'B-l 
-infant separatio^ 36-RL-I 
multiple births 36-^A^ 
parental j 
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abuse 36-R H -6 
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alcoholism effects on children 36*LA-3 
attitudes 36-LA-S * 
attitudes toward 
asthmatic children 36-GF-I 
children 36-LA-4 
behavior 36-LA-2 
discipline 36-FE-4 
, education 36-MC-t 
guidance 36-AA-19 
involvement in education 36-OJ-l 
treatment for child abuse 36-RH-7 
parent-child interaction 36-CA-l, 36-FA-2w 

36-LA4l,36-MB-2 
rural 36-RF-l 
siblings 36-PB-2 
size 36-LC-i 
social struaure 36-LC-3 
structure in Taiwan 36-NG-l 
teen-ag^ driver^ 36-FD-l 
tcen-agp pregnancy 36-FB-l /^^ 
TV viewing 36-FE*3,36-FE-4^ 
Films 36-GE-l,36-JE-l ^ 
Finnish children 36-OH-2, 36-JC:l, 36-SA-l 
Fluoride treatment 36-CT-5 
Follow Through 36-OA-2. 36-QE-l 
Foster care'36-RE-K36-RE-2 ^ 
Free play 36-FA-4 

French children 36-NC-l ^ 

Games 36-PB^ 
Genetic 

defects 36-AA-9 ' 

factors 36-MB-2. 36-PB-2 
Genetics 36-AA-3, 36-BA-6 
German children 36-NC-I 
Gifted children 36-AA-2(), 36-IA-i; 36-IA-2, 

36-IA-3 
Goals, Sec Values, 
Greek children 36-LK-l 
Guidance laboratory 

for superior students 36-AA-19 

Head Start 36-OG-2 
Health 

arthritic. 36-CF-l 

assessment 36-GE-2^ 36-SA-2 

caries 36-CF-6 

cerebral dysfuncti(?n 36-GB-2^ 
child mortality 36-Sn-l 
chronic sickness 36'LG-I 
dental 36-CFO. 3o-CF-5 
effects of Siiioking 36-FC-2 



fluoride treatments 36-CF-3 
heart rate of t>sychotic children 36-JE-3 
interpupitlary growth 36-CC-l 
lead poisoning 36*SH'^1 
leukemia 36'<iE-4. 
measles 36-GE-5 
medical examinations 36-AA-20 
nutrition 36-AA-I8, 36-CE-2 
osteogenesis imf^rfecta 36-CF-4 
physical fiiD^36-BA'^2 ^ 
parental care 36-SD-3 
rcspiraiory illness 36-GD-l 
services 36-RC-l, 36-QH-K 36-SA-2, 

36-SD-2, 36-SD^ 
status 36'-AA-l 
survey in Finland 36-SA-l 
Hearing 

screening 36-CC-2 
Her<dity'^36-FC-3, See also Genetics, 
High school ' 
dropouts 36-AA-IO 
early graduates 36*AA-10 
Home economics education 

job training 36-OB-2 
Hospitalized children 36-EF-2, 36-HH-2, 

36,-JE-2 36-JI-2 
Hyperkinesia^ 36-CGp2, 36-JC-I 
Ideology development 36-EC-l 
Illegitimate childrert 36-AA-20, 36-LC-2 
Indian children 36-EB-2, 36-NG'-2, 36-RA-I 
Individual differences 36-AA-12 
Infant's 

environmental factors 36-AA-I2, 36-LA-l, 
36-LA-2 y ^ 

growth and development 36-AA-9, 36-BA-3 

identical twins 36-AA-I2 

interaction with mother 36-LA-U 36-LA-<> 

language acquisition 36-AA-I4 

mortality 36-SD-l 

neiirological disorders 36-AA-II 

of heavy drinkers 36-FC-l 

premature 36-MB-l , - / 

Institutionalized children 36-AA-I7, 36^HH-2, 
36-HJ-l, 36-Jl-L 36-KD-l, 36-KQ-l 
36-KR-l, 36-LH-l, 36-RJ-l, 36-RJ-2, - 

- 36-RL-l ' 
Intelligence 

abstract reasoning 36-DF-2 

assessment 3e-HH-2, 36-iA-2, '36-OJ-l 

attention to stimuli 36-DA-l - 

children's concepts of beliavior 36-DB-2 
/ . cognitive development 36-AA-4, 36-AA-l5^ 
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36-CG I, 36-DA-2. 36-DB-2, 36-DB-5. 
36-DC-l, 36-DE-L 36-DF-L 36-EA-K 
36-FE-l, 36-NG-3, 36-PA-l 
cognitive processes 36-DB-l. 36-DB-3, 

36-DB-4. 36-IA-3 ^ 
compaiison of tests 36-DD-l 
language 36'DH-I. 36-DH-4 
tneasuren^ent 3^AA-4> 36-AA-15 
need fo^ achievement 36-EB-l 
pcrccjpHlal motor processes 36-HG-l 
performance expectations 36-BA-L 36-Ot:-l 
" tcstiiyj of tnentatly retarded 36-HC-2 
International study 36-DHO, 36-NC-l 
kish chi^drisn 36-EB-2 
Isolation 

social 36-FA-3 
Israeli 

attitudes toward abortion 36*1X-I 
children 36-EB-2 
Italian children 36-NC-! 



Job placement 36-OB-2 
Juvenile delinquency 36-KD-K 3^^-KD-2. 
36-KH-K 36-KO-l 36-KR-l 

Language 
achievemen! 36-PB-4 

aequisition 36-AA-I4* 36-DH-K 36-I)H-3, 

36-DH-4, 36-DH*5. 36.DH-6 
bilipgua! 36-DH*^2 

development 36-AA-I4. 36-AA-I5. 36-Fr-2. 
36-GB-l, 36-GE-2* 36-IA-3. 36^00-2 

oral skills 36-DB-4 

semantic distinctions 3t)-I>H-4 

skills 36-HH-L3t)-NA-i 
Leadership 36-FA*l 
Lead poisoning 36-SH-l 
Learning 

cogniiivt^xpcrienccs 36-fX'-l 

conceptual 36-I;>f:-l 

disabilities 36-01'-!* 36-OF-2. 36-SCi-l 

environment 36-OA-2 
- high risk children 36-Or-l 

incisntive values 36-j^A-16 

of mentally retardedVhildrcn 36-ffC I 

readiness 36-DB-3 
Legistfition 

early ehildho ^- -4 
Leukemia 36-C 
'lifestyle 

changes Mt ny. 2 
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family 36-LC -2 
of children 36-LA-4 

Mathematics 
concept formation 36-PA-l 
skills 36-DI I 
Mental health 
children in desegregated schools J6-()K-I 
program 36-AA-I3 
Mental illness. See timotionally disturbed 

children; specific disorders. 
Mentally retarded children 36-AA-20. 

36-HB-I. 36-HC-L 36-HG-L 36-11(1-1 
36'HH-I, 36-HH-2. 36-HJ-l 
Mexican American children 36-DB-4. 

36-ED-L 36-NG-2. J6-PA-I 
Mexican '^hildren 36-EB-2 
Monttssori education 36-IA-3 
Moral development 36-l:C-3 
Mortality 36-AA-3. 36-SI>-l 
.Motor \ 
abilities 36-AA -4. 36-CG-2 
developni'tnt *6-BA-2. )6-BA-4. 36-CG-L 

36-OD'l 
slc'!is36-HG-l 

National survey 36-HC-2. 36-Oi:-2. 36-RI> 2 
Neglected children 36^RH-2. 36-RH-.V 

^f^c also Child ahusc, 
\ Neonates 36-AA-5, 36-BA-3, 

>o-BA-7, 36-CA-L 36-f C-l. 36-OU-3. 

36-LA-L^6-SD-2 
Neurodcvelopmentat assessment 36-UB-l 
Neurological impairment 36-JI;-3 
Newborn infants. See Neonaus. 
Nutrition ^^-AA-6, 36-AA-I8. 36-C i:-2. 

36^Q|--2 

Oecupatiomtl plans 36-OB-] 
Ostcogenejiis imperfecta 36-C 

Parent education and participatton 36"(;l -7. 
36-Jl:-2, 36-JM. 36-1.A-7. 36'NaO. 
jo^OJ-K 36-<?IM 

l>cer^ 36-KQ-l 
interiiction 36-I'A-3. 36-1 A 6 
rei^ttionship 36-i'l>-l 
Perceptual motor prtKCsscs 36-( (J I 
Perinatal factors 36-AA-3, 36-AA-IL 

36-AA-I2, 36-BA-3. 36-C A-L 36-1 C -L 
36-1 A-i, J6-MB-L 3f>-RC -1* 36j^SI)-2 
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Pereonality 
aggression 36-ED-] 
anger 36-EF-l 
anxiety 36-EF-l 
assessment 36-DB-2 
characteristics 36-EA' I 
development 36-AA-L 36-AA-I2, 36-EC-U 

36-HC-l, 36-MB-2, 36-NA-2 
disturbance. See Emotionally disturbed 

children, 

effects pother-child separation 36-RL-l 
modeling behavior 36-FE-l 
problem solving skills 36-JE-2 
reaction to patn 36-EF-2 
iCif-concept 36-EB-K 36-EB-2. 36-FD-l 
*'36-JG^2 / 
shame vs, guilt 36-EC-3 
teachers 36-OA-6 

values 36-EC-4 / 

Physical growth and deveiopment 36-AA-l, 
36-AA-3, 3^-AA-4. 36-AA-5, 36-AA-6, 
36-AA-7. 36-AA-I2. 36-AA-20, 36-BA-l, 
36aA-2. 36-BA-3. 36-BA-4. 36-BA-5. 
36-bX-«, 36-BA-7, 36-CF-4, 36J:H-I, 
36-DF-2. 36-QE-2. 36-SA-2 / 

Physicallyfhandicapi. d children 36-AA-20, 
36-CC-2. 36-CF-h 36-CF-2, 36-DH-6, 
36^GA-U 36-GB-L 36-GB-2. a6-GB-3. 
36-GD-K 36<JE-I. 36-GE-2. i6-GE-3, 
36-GE-4. 36-GE-5, 36-GE-6. 36-GE-Tr 
36-GF-K36-SG-I j 

Piagetian theory 36-PA-l ( 

Play 36-FA-4, 36-FA-5 | 

Political changes in behavior 36-N|r-l 

Pregnancy, See Prenatal factors; 
Perinatal factors. 

Prematurity 36-CA-l 

Prenatal factors 36-AA-I2, 36-FC 
36-LC-4. 36-SD-2. 36-SD.3 \ 

Psychiatric treatment 36-JH-l 

Psychopathology 36-jA-l 

Psychoses 3b-AA-l7,36-JE-l, 36-JE 
36-JH-2 

Psychosocial factors \ 
children's pain reactions 36-EF-2 \ 
Puerto Rican children 36-BA '^ "^-T l-2\ 
36-NG:3 \ 



Racial factop 36-CE-2 
Reading ' 
deaf children 36-GE- 



disabflities 36-PB-l, 36-PB-2 

remedial 36-PB-3 

scanning skill 36-PB-5 

speed 36-PB-5 
Reinforcement 36-AA-I6, 36-HC-l/36-LA-6 
Residential facilities 

mentally retarded 36-HB-l 
Right.to Education Law 36-SG-l 
Rubella 36-GE-5 
Runaways 36-K.H-l 

Rural children 36-FD-I> 36-NB-K 36-OB-3, 
36-PB-5.36-RF-I 

Schizophrenia 36-JF/i. 36-JF-2, 36-JF-3 
Scottish children 36-\A-20. 36-GE-3 
Self-concept, See Personality, 
Smoking 36-FC -2 
Social 

behavior 36-FA-3. 36-KD-2 

communication 36-FE-2 

comparison of peers 36-FD-2 

competencies 36-IA-3, 36-JA-l 

development 36-AA-20, 36-DF-2, 36-FA-2, 
36-FA-5, 36-FD-2, 36-MB-2, 36-NA-2, 
36-NB-l 

eating habits 36-FC-3 

intfsraction with peers 36-FA-^ 

learning 3(i-FD-3.36-GE-2 

relations >6-FA-4 

retardation 36-QE-2 

roles 36-FD-3. 36^FE-I 

services 36-GE-?, 36-HB-K 36-JI-L 
36-K.H-l. 36-KR-K 36-NG-2. 36-QH-h 
36-R/\-l, 36-RB-l. 36-RC-U 36-RD-I, 
36-RD-2, 36-RD-3. 36-RE-U 36-RE-2, 
36-RF-K36-RH-I, 36-RH-5. 36-RH-6. 
36-RH-9, 36-RH-IO. 36-RH-I2 

skills 36-NB-l 

structure of families 36-LC-3 
taste preferences 36-FC-3 
Scciodramatic play 36-EA-L 36-FA-5 
Socioeconomic factors 36-AM-4* 36-AA-I8, 

3^-CE-U 36-CE-2, 36-DB-l, 36-DE-l. 

36^DE-3. 36-DH-K 36-FC -3. 36-NA-2, 

i6-OB-2. 36-QE-2. 36-RH-8 
Special education. See Education, 
Speech defects,36-CH-U36-CH -2, 36-DH-6. 

36-GE-6 

State-wide survey 36-l,C-2. 36^RD-U 36-RH-I2 
Statistical survey 36-AA-2 
Stereotypes 36-FD-3 
Stuttering 36-GE-6 
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Suicide 36-JF-3 ' 
Swedish children 36-BA-6. 

36-EC-l. 36-EF-l 
Swiss children 36-NC-l 

Taiwanese children 36-NG-l 
Tape recorder 

method to improve speech 36*GE-6 
Teaching homes 

for severely disturbi^d children 36*J1-I 
Teen-agers, See Adolescents, 
Television 36-FD-3. 36-NB-l 

advertising 36-FE-3* 36-FF-4 

effects 36-FE-l 

for deaf children 36-G E- 1 
Tests 

audiological assessment 36-GB-l 
Baike Modified Step Tests 36-BA-2 
Barnard's Etehavioral Obser\'ation Scales 
^ 36-RH-t 
Basie Concept Inventory 36-OG-2 * 
Bayley Scales of Infant Development 

36.BA-4, 36-CA-L36-HG-2 
Bell Suck-Frustratton Test 36-LA-l 
Bender-Gcstah Test 36-BA-l 
BrazeUon Neonatal Assessment Scale 

36-BA-7, 36-CA-l 
Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale 36-JC-l 
Career Maturity Inventory 36-PC-l 
Cattcll 16 Personality Factor 

Questionnaire 36-OA-6 
Children's Embedded Figures Test 36-NG-3 
Christie's Machiavellian Scale 36-RM-J 
Christman. Werton* Schurr Observation 

Instrument 36*FA-5 
Conceptual Learning and Oevclopnient 

Assessment Series 36-DE-l 
Coopersmith Test 36-GB-l 
Creaks 9-Point Scale for Autism 36-JE-2 
Crib-O-Gram 36<:C-2 
Curiosity Box 36-OG-2 
Dccaric Object Constancy and Objectal 

Scale 36-BA-4 
Denver Developmental Screening Test 

36-BA-2 

development 36-DB*3, 36-FA-2. 36-OF-l, 
Devereux Elementary School J?chavjor 

Rating Scale 36-QD 1 
Oog ix\d Bone Test 36-OG-2 
Dreger*s Behavioral Checklist 36-BA-l 
Dubowit7 Assessment for <iC!ftanonal 



Age 36-LA-l 
Early School Personality Questionnaire 
36-DB-l 

Educational Testing Service Conservation 

Scale 36-CG-I 
electroencephalogram (EEG) 36-JC*l 
Elicited Imitation Tests 36-DH-6 
Embedded Figures Test 36-JC-K 36^G-2 
Goodeno ugh -Harris Test 36-G^-l 
Guilford Consequences Test 36-IA-2 
Heath<:arter Method 36-BA-2 
Heifer/Schneider Survey Qn Bringing Up 

Children 36-RH-4, 36-RH-M 
Holmes/ Matsuda Schedule of Recent 

Experiences 36-RH-il 
Holmes/ Rahe Schedule of Recent 

Experience 36*RH-4 
Home Visit r Social Behavior Rating 

Scale 36-NB-t 
How Well Do You Know Yourself Test 

36^B-5 

Illinois Test of Psych olinguistic Abilities 

36-IA-.1, 36^G-2 
imaginative Predisposition Interview 

36-EA-l 
Katz Scale 36-JC l 
Kaufman tasks 36*PA-1 
Leifer-Roberts Hierarchy Instrument 

36-NA-2 

McCarthy Scale of Children's Abilities 
36-JE-2 

McCarthy Scale of Development 36-CG-I 
Matching Familiar Figures Test 

36-DB-U 36-JC-U 36-NA-2, 36^G-2 
Matrix for Observation of Behavior in 

Contest 36-OG-2 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 36-OJ-l 
Metropolitan Readiness Test 36-MB-l 
Miller Yodcr Comprehension Test 36-DH-6 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 

Inventory 36-JF-l 
National Clearinghouse on Child Abuse 

Information-Short Form 36-RH-II 
Observational Records'36-DH-6 
Offer Self-image Questionnaire for 

Adolescents 36-EB-2 
of icarmng dii^abihtics (SEARCH Instn^ment) 

36-QF-2 

of p!>> :hiatric assessment 36-Jr-l 
OSIRIS Program Package 36-OA-l 
Pandor^l Index 36-LA-l 
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Parental Concern and Motor Development 

Attitude Inventory 36-CG-l 
Parent Charactenstic Scales 36-GE-7 
Peabody Implementation Monuoring 

System 36-OG-2 
Peabody Implementation Rating 

Scale 36-OG-2 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 36-NB-J 
Piagetian tests 36-PA-l 
Prekindergarten Screening Test 36-OE-l 
Preschool Attainment Record 36-IA-3 
Primary Mental Aoilities Test 36-DB-l 
PRIME Principal Questionnaire 36-OK-l 
PRIME Pupil Questionnaire 36-OK-i 
PRIME Teacher Questionnaire 36-OK-l 
Questionnaire on Resources and 

Stress 36-LG-l 
Raven's Progressive Matrices 36-OA-2 
leading 36-PB-l 
REEL Test 36-MC-l 
Remote Associates Test 36-IA-2 
Rorschach Inkblot Test 36-JF-l 
Scholastic Aptitude Test 36-IA-2 
SCL 90 Scale 36-JC-l 
Sleep-Wake Observation of the 

Infant 36-LA-l 
Standardized Child Development Test 36-RH-l I 
Stanford Achievement Tfest 36-PA-l 
Stanford Achievement Test for Hearing 

Impaired 36-GA-l 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Test 36-HG-2, 

36-IA-3, 36-NG-.^36-OJ-l - 
Stephens-Delys Reinforcement Contingency 

Interview 36*NA-2 
Slotland's Empathy Scales 36-RH-l * 
Stroop Test 36-JC-l 
Student-Interest Finder 36-EC^ 
Sweat Test (cystic fibrosis) 36-GB-3 
TADPOLE Q Tes^ 36-LA-2 
Templin-Oarley Articulation Test 36-GB-l 
Test for Significance of a 

Propottion 36-ED-l 
Thematic Apperception T-st 36-JF-L 36-JF-3 
Thomas Self-Concept Vali!*: Test 36-NA-2 
Tina Bangs' Developmental Language 

Scale 36-DH-6 
Toy Preference Test 36-N \*i 
Tuddenham tasks 36-PA-l 
Utah Test 36-MC-l 
Van TTacher Social Behavior Rating 

Scale 36-NB-l 
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Vineland Social Maturuy Scale 36-GB-l 
Vocational Anxiety Scale 36-OB-5 
Wechsier Adult Intelligence Scale 

36-HC-2, 36-JC-l 
Wechsier Intelligence Scale for Children 
36-BA-L 36-DD-L 36-GB-h 36-HG-2, 
36-JF-I, 36-JF-3 
Wechsier Intelligence Scale for Children-R 

36-DD-L 36-HC-2 
\Vechsler Preschool and Primary Scale 

of Intelligence 36-HG-2 
Weisskopf Transcendence Scale 36-EA-l 
What Do I Want To Be Test 36-PC-l 
Wide R:mge Achievement Test 36-HG-2 
Word Aisociaiion Test 36-JF-l 
Thai child;en 36-EB-l, 36-FA-l, 36-XA-l 
Trauma 3ti-GB-2, 36-SD^ 
Turkish cMldren 36-DH-3 
T'^ stu^'jes 36-AA-6, 36-AA-I2, 36-BA-6 

Ultrasound 

used to visualize brain 36-GB-2 
Unwe(J mothers 36-RC-l 

Vaccinations 36-GE-5 

Values 36-AA-8, 36-EC-I, 36-EC-2, 36-EC^, 
36-FB-I, 36-LA-5, 36-LA-7, 36-NB-2, 
36-NC-I 
Verbal stimuli 36-DA-l 
Videotape 36-AA-14, 36-CG-2, 36-GE-7, 

36-LA-2, 36-MB-l 
Visual perception 36-HG-L 36-QF-2 
Vocational 
development 36-OB-l 
education 36-OB-3, 36-OB-4, 36-OB-5 
exploration of superior students 36-AA-19 

Welfare 

aid for Indians 36-RA-l 
Welsh children 36-AA-20, 36-NA-l 

Yugoslavian children 36-DH-3 
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Communication Disorders. Information Center for Hearing, Speech, ^nd Disorders of Human Com- 
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2I2Q5, 
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guage Behavior, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. Order from Subscription 
Manager, LLBA, Meredith Publishing Co., 440 Park Avenue South. New York, New York 10016. 
National Bureau of Child Welfare Library (Voor Kinder bescherm in g), Stadhouderslaan 150, The Hague^ 
The Netherlands, publishes abstracts of articles in the field of child welfare each month. The arti- 
cles are in Dutch, but those familiar with the Untversal Decimal System would be able to understand 
something about the articles. The subscription rate for documentation on catds is 30 guilders 
.(approximately $8.40). ^ /% a 
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National Easter Seal Society for Crippled ChildreJi and Adults Library has initiated a photoduplication 
service for persons engaged in rehabilitation research. It is available without charge to personnel 
in education or research institutions and health or welfare agcticies, public or private. This service 
may provide professional literature that is not available in local libraries. For information, write: 
Librariani National Easter Seal Society, 2023 West Ogden Avenue^ Chicago, Illinois 60612. 

Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews. Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Nutrition, Bucksburn, Aberdeen 
AB2 9SB, Scotland. 

Poverty and Human Resources Abstracts (bimonthly). Institute of Labor and Indtistria Relations, 
University of Michigan -Wayne State University, R O. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Psychological Abstracts. American Psychological Association, 1333 — I6th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20036. 

Rehabilitation Literature. National Easter Seal Society fci Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 West 

Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612. 
Research in Education (monthly). Computer Microfilm International Corporation, R O. Box 190, 

Arlington, Virginia 22210. 

Science Information Exchange, Smithsonian Institution, 209 Madison National Bank Building. 1730 M 
Street, RW., Washington, D. C. 20036 provides to qualified investigators, for a fee« selected ab* 
stracts of current research supported by foundation or government grants. The exchange covers 
such fields as medicine* nursingi public health, nutrition, psychology, education, anthropology, 
^ mental health, and intercultural relations. 

Sociological Abstracts, 15 East 31st Streets New York, New York 10016. 

Chicago Psychoanahtti lAterature fitdex (quarterly). Institute for Psychoanalysis* 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601. Annual subscription: $50 postpaid ($55 outside U.S.). 
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RESEARCH RELATING TO CHILDREN 
ERIC/£CE MS W«fft Pcomylvtnb Avenue 
Urbana^lUnoteilMl 

If you are currently engaged in research on children or their families, we would"" appreciate your 
cooperation In providing a short summary of your work for inclusion in the next issue of Research 
RetatiriM to Children. 

The ER!C Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education has been funded by the Oflftce of ChikJ 
Development to collect and disseminate information on current research relatfng to children and 
their families. It is the purpose of the clearinghouse :o make such Information available to research 
investigators and others concerned with research in child life. 

The instructions on the third page of this form will serve as a guide for yoilr summary. You will, of 
couFSv, receive a free copy of the issue in which your study appears. 

■J 

If you know of other researchers whose work might be of imprest to the Clearinghouse, please give 
name(s) and address(e») below: 



Thank you for your cooperation. 

Name 



INFORMATION 
SUPPLIED BY 



Position 



Organization and address 



City 

Zip Code 
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J67 



State 

Phone ( ) 



SUMMARY OF RESEARCH PROitCT 



TtTLE: 



PURPOSE: 



SUBJECTS {Sample}: (Please include number, age range, sex, description of subjects.) 



METHODS: {Please discuss research design: control groups, methods of data collec.ion, research 
instruments, unique features of research, statistical treatment.) 



FINDINGS TO DATE: 



DATE PROJECT INITIATED: 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR{S): 



DEGREE: 



ESTIMATED TERMINAL DATE: 



POSITION AND ORGANIZATION: 



COOPERATING GROUPS: {In the research itself or in the research funding.) 



PUBLICATIC^ REFERENCES: {If no publication is planned, please indicate under what conditions 
data and results will be available.) 



ERIC 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



> 



-Pleksc report studies in progress or completed within the last year that: 

center on children or their families in such areas as chiJd growth and development* intelii* 
genctt personality^ education, social adjustment,Sfami!y life, physical and emotiona* disorders 

concern service programs in the fields of child health, child weJfare, or special educatbn 

. Please DO NOT report: 

imimal studies 

studlex already published in sources generally available in major libraries across the country 
demonstration projects* unless there is a formal plan for evaluation 

regularly collected tnat«trial such as annual reports, work preparatory to writing handbooks; 
directories 

'research based on secondary sources 
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Originally established in 1912, the Children's Bureau has consistently been concerned 
with all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life. In 1948, the 
Qearinghouse for Research in Child life was estaMished within the Bureau specincally 
to collect and disseminate information about current research relating to children. In 
July 1970, the ERIC Qearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, part of the national 
Educational Resources Information Center nt^twork, assumed the production of Research 

m 

Relating to Children, a publication of the Bureau's Clearinghouse for Research in Child 
Life, The aims of this publication are consistent with the information analysis goals of 
the ERIC system. Research Relating to Children will provide information on current 
research relating to children and their families to educators, researchers and others 
in the area of child life who find the need for such a service. 
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Rmnrcli Relating to Chtldrai 
ERIC/ECE 

\ K5 West PcnuytvAiiiji Avenue 

J UrtM», UUnoii 61U1 

The following inve^tigitors are doiog research concerning children or services for children. Send 
report forms to obtain information. 

\ 

Name i : ' 



Address 



. Zip Code 



Name 



Address 



. Zip Code 



Name 

Addresc 

Zip Code 

Signed 



Zip Code- 



17. 



17) 

♦U.S.WERWEKT PRINUNt ffFICf:19?6 - f53-W5 



PU8UCATI0NS 



BsNn>\^raphi on th, Biifuraf i hiU rcM.scd Jul> Copies free iruni the CliilJrcn^ Hurt-^au, Office 

of ChilJ 1)e\clopiucnt. I S. Depailnjciu Health, 1.(JuLanuii, and Welfare. Wctslungton. DC 2020!, 

ReseoTih R^lunnxt hf I nu'^H'tfutlh fh^ttohiui { hiUn-tL 1*^68 \ h^wn^ of studies reported to the 
Clearinghou.se between 1956 and 19f>^, UKiudirtiii piibUciUion retefcnLes Sm^nle eopie^ fr<;e Irom the 
Children's Bureau. .\\^\ lUiiiLiNe^A^^t i r/i trom thv (K*\ernmcni Printing Ofiice Washington, D.C. 
20402. for SI 00 t)i- m^i seiTdirTcmcv to the Clnldrea's' Bureini 

ResVi±rJ^4<tUiuti\i ii> \finuiii\ Ri-i.^uhi^i ( iuhl/ifj. \%t (rcpnnied \ hstinil of ^ludles reported 

to (he Cleanniiihou^ bet\veen and 196^. inLludmg publication reterenccs Sin^k eopics free from 
the Childrt;nS Bureau, al.so a\inl*ible trVni//v ir.om the Ciowrnnieni Printing Otliee for 65 cents. ^^Do 
noi send monej to the Cliildien's Bureau 

ResvarJi Rihtiin:: ^^ ihiUuti *\n nnentory of abstracts ot ongoing or recentU t.ompIcted*studics. 
^publibhcd aoout c.cr\ m\ nionth"^ Single copu:s oi the folIo\vmg is.sues aie ,i\ailable \iilhout charge 
f^om the LRIC C^kanniihouse on r,arf\ Childhood rdm.cttJon. i<05 W Penns>lvaiiia \\enue. Urbana. 
Illinoib 6lKf;l (Dates iiidit.ate period duMng \ihieh the studies \verc reported to u^ ) 

Bulletin 21 (June 1966 April 1967) 

Bulletin 22 (Ma> Dceember 196') 

Bulletin 23 (Jamiarv August l96Jt) 

Bulletin 25 (April December 1969) 

Bulleun 26 (January Ma> 1970) 

Bulletin 29 (September 1971 rebiUiuy 1973) 

Bulletin 31 (September 1972 Kebru,ir\ 1973) 
* 

Copies ot the ^i.llu^il^g issues are avaiiabic for purch^l^e hrvith irom the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. <(0\ernmetn Prmlifig Olfice, Wa'^hington. D C 20401 at the pnees mdicated 

\ Bulletin 27 (June 1970 f-ebruary 197|) $| 50 

liulleim 2K (March 1971 August 1971) SI 50 
^ Bulletin 32 (March 197.^ August 1973) $1 75 

Bulletin 33 (March 1974 Augu.st 1974) S2 35 
Bulletin 34 (September 19^4 1-cbruary 1975) $2 ;^0 
^ Bulletin 35 (March 1975 August 1975) S3 15 

All issues not li>tcd abo\c arc Ot i PRIM but *irc a\,iil;ible in iiuinv libiaries ^ 

*The prmcipiil in\estig,ilt^i ol each study receives .i irce copy of the issue of Rewart^h Retatmg to 
Children in \vhieh hib study appears. A tree Lop> each issue is available to libraries and research 
centers 



